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How to keep a beauty at sea 


H” SUN, salt spray and hard usage raise havoc with the upholstery 
on pleasure craft. 





A bright and lasting answer to the problems of constant maintenance 
or too frequent replacement is heavy-duty sheeting made of PLIOVIC in 
place of conventional materials. 
The sparkling white upholstery on the runabout shown above has 
weathered two seasons and kept its original beauty. It shows no sign 
of wear, changing color, cracking, tearing or becoming sticky. And it 
whisks clean with a damp cloth—stays surprisingly cool under the sun 
PLIOVIC is the family name for a series of viny! resins specifically 
designed to process easily. This results not only in reduced 
manufacturing costs, but also in superior service life. How 





can these general advantages, plus the inherent 
strength, flexibility, wearability and chemical- 
resistance of PLIOVIC, he!p your product? For details 
write to: 


The Finest Chemica's for Industry — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOFLEX - PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 





Bloomingdale’s new California-styled gp store, 
Stamford, Conn. General contractors: The Austin Co.; 
consulting engineer: Edward Ashley—both of New York. 


Inside, American Blower equipment is quiet-operating; 
no distracting “machinery” noises to annoy customers, 


Lovis D’Orse of Richards & poe Co., Stamford, Coun., says; “Thanks to 
American Blower, we were able to mect Bloomingdale's 120<day deadline.” 


Air conditioning: from blueprint 


to Bloomingdale’s in just 120 days! 


American Blower helps contractor meet unusual installation deadline 


Eighteen Amcrican Blower Supply and Exhaust Fans 
are housed in concealed, soundproof rooms; recircu 
late cooled (or warmed), dehumidified air—wilth seven 
air changes per hour. System also includes: 28 
Venturafin Unit Heaters, Heating and Cooling Coils 


Richards & Jessup Co. — air-conditioning contractors—had a 
tough assignment, Starting from blueprints in March, they were 
to install an air-conditioning system in Bloomingdale's Stamford, 
Conn. department store and have equipment on the job by July! 


“American Blower did an excellent job of furnishing equip- 
ment for Bloomingdale's air-conditioning system,” reports Louis 
D’Orso, Richards & Jessup superintendent. “This was no ordinary 
job. American Blower had to tailor-make and ship the equipment 
—and we had to install it — all within 120 days! 


“We made it all right—thanks to American Blower’s excep- 
tional service. Their representatives were in and out of here 
constantly, seeing to it that every piece of equipment met specili- 
cations exactly. We believe service like this, plus American 
Blower quality and price, are hard to beat.” 


If your plans include an air-conditioning or air-handling sys- 
tem, call your American Blower or Canadian Sirocco Branch 
Office — and talk over the benefits and economies of American 
Blower equipment with one of our experienced representatives, 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN © CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


AMERICAN (@) BLOWER 


Serving home and industry: (MUCAM-SIANDARD + AMERICAN DLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL THLE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS CXCHANGERS + SUNBEAM wn CONDITIONERS 





This Small Counter 


Does a Whale of a Big Job!... 


EEDER-ROOT 


For its size . . . less than one inch square . . . this 
Veeder-Root Small Square-Case Counter is the 
most rugged instrument of its type, with the long- 
est accurate life. And only Veeder-Root makes it 
this way .. . square all the way through . . . extra 
strength built-in, with bearing surfaces | on both 
ends of the drive shaft. 
What's more, this counter is 100% American 
. made by Connecticut craftsmen to unmatched 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Chicago 6,1. «+ New York 19, N.Y. + Greenville, 5. C. 
Montrecl 2, Canada «+ Dundee, Scotland 


“counter of countless uses”’ 


standards of quality and precision. And it’s the 
. built into every- 
thing from office machines and cameras to taxi 
meters and voting machines. Now what do you 
make that could count its way to bigger sales and 
profits with a Small Square-Case Counter built-in 
as a standard part? Write: 


‘The Name 
that Counds” 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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We like the 
basking shark 


We like it because its gigantic liver drips with 
an organic chemical, Squalene, This we pu- 
rify and currently sell for $2 a hundred grams 
to all qualified comers who want the hydro- 
carbon for investigational purposes. 

That takers for Squalene are few and far 
between doesn’t’ discourage us. We also 
stock some 3500 other highly purified East- 
man Organic Chemicals for laboratory use. 
They're all in our List No, 39, a catalog 

ou'll find on most chemists’ bookshelves. 

ant a copy? Distillation Products Indus- 

tries, Eastman Organic Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


i} 77 


Distillation Products Industries 
‘so division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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AUTOMATION 
IN THE CORE ROOM 
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per hour wi 


one operator. 





Put the finger 


on your casting costs 


HECK your method for making cores. It could be the 
real reason for high costs on your castings. 


Whether you make or buy castings, it will pay you to 
look into Osborn’s Roto-Core Automatic... now. You 
can now blow automatically . .. produce many more cores 


per man hour. OSBORN 
You can greatly reduce your core production costs re- 


gerdiess of the frequency of job changes. An Osborn _—_yoxping macwines CORE BLOWERS 
representative can show you how. Call us today. The  ‘MUSTRIAL BRUSHES BRUSHING MACHINES 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. AA-4, 5401 Hamilton 

Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obie. 








ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
4 OSBORN LEADERSHIP AND ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
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FOR SALE 


Daylight” 
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Polyester resin sheets, corrugated or 
flat, bring daylight indoors — keep 
weather outdoors. As a glazing mate- 
rial for industrial plants and ware- 
houses, as roofing and siding for 
cabanas, patios, resort cafes, grand- 
stands, etc., brightly tinted Polyester 
resin sheets welcome the light, but keep 
the sunshine “cool.” 

Polyester resin sheets are easy to in- 
stall—may be drilled or nailed, and are 
smoothly cut with a saw. They diffuse 
daylight in all directions, brighten dark 
corners, and cut the cost of artificial 
illumination. They are shatterproof, 
too—won't warp, crack, sag, buckle, 
rot or mildew. The sheets are available 
in practically every desirable color. 

This is only one of the thousands of 


@ The louvred roof of the cabana area of the Miami Airways Hotel, Miami, Fla. 
consists of translucent corrugated sheets of polyester resins. 





products made possible through the use 
of chemicals manufactured by Kop- 
pers. Although Koppers does not 
manufacture polyester panels, we do 
produce two of the basic ingredients 










@ Polyester sheets were used as 
skylights for the 4,025 sq. ft. area 
of the new Henry Miller Spring and 
Manufacturing Company building, 
Pittsburgh 15, Pennsylvania. 


@ A flat pane of polyester resin 
glazing sheets being installed in a 
metal window frame. The unbreak- 
able material does not need the 
careful handling of glass. 


that go into these unique building 
sheets—Styrene Monomer and Phtha- 
lic Anhydride . . . further examples of 
Koppers contributions that find use in 
everyday living. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Chemical Division, Dept. BW-85, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 





Koppers Chemicals 


@) SALES CPFICES: NEW YORK « BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + DETROIT + HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES 








They'e all 


The Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 60 tons of coal per hour to feed each unit! To 
can well be proud of its new steam generating cope with this gargantuan appetite, the Penn- 
station at Martins Creek. For this station has sylvania Power & Light Company and their 
the distinction of being one of the first “out- consulting engineers, Ebasco Services, turned 
door-design” generating facilities in the north- to Hewitt-Robins to design, furnish and install 
ern United States. a completely automatic coal handling system. 

Consisting of two 132,500 kw generating As a result, a 600 ton per hour capacity sys- 
units-—-one now in operation, its twin to be tem now unloads coal for the first unit directly 
completed in 1956— Martins Creek will require into a hopper with a Hewitt-Robins Heavy- 


HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED 


CONVETOR GELTING+INDUSTRIAL HOSE+CONVEYOR MACHINERY+VIBRATING SCREENS-VIBRATING CONVEYORS 








a =, . 


steamed up at Martins Creek 


Duty Car Shakeout. From here, a belt con- 
veyor takes it to a Gyrex” scalping screen that 
feeds a crusher. After crushing, another system 
of belt conveyors carries the coal either directly 
to the boiler silo bunkers or to an outdoor 
storage area where it is stockpiled through a 
telescoping chute controlled by a RoBINtronic 
Level Indicator. The entire coal handling sys- 
tem is designed so a duplicate may be added 


and integrated when required in the future. 

Whether it’s a belt conveyor system (both 
belting and machinery) to convey solids in 
bulk— vibrating equipment to screen, feed or 
shake out material—or hose to handle liquids 
and gases, Hewitt-Robins can solve your par- 
ticular problem, large or small. Contact our 
nearest sales office, your local Hewitt-Robins 
distributor, or write to our executive offices, 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DESIGN, MANUFACTURE, ENGINEERING AND ERECTION OF COMPLETE BULK MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS, 








WIRE 


FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL & 
=A on gle). ike 
PRODUCT 


tim iita 
WIiREMAK ER FOR BB, Bb? ets See 
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Engineered wire for everything electrical or electronic— that is 
Belden’s business. Hair-like filaments to wind the tiny transformers 
of transistor or heavy magnet wires for utility transformers 
two stories high—-power supply cords for the smallest appliances, 
like your shaver—up to heavy duty electric tools and equipment. 


For welders, for planes, for electronic brains—Belden has the 
wire for the job—-Belden quality means lowest over-all cost. 


Belden Manufacturing Company . Chicago 80, Illinois 


BRELDEN WIRES FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL INCLUDING 
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Really Creeping 


Dear Sir: 

Your article entitled Science: 
The Biggest Dreams Yet {[BW— 
Aug.6'55,p31| states that at 30 
mph. the time elapsed in traveling 
to the moon would be 8,000 years. 
Certainly this is an error and should 
more likely be 8,000 hours. Is this 
correct? 

JAMES CHESTER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

While reading your article I was 
particularly interested in the fol- 
lowing: 

“If you could build a rocket big 
enough, you could probably creep 
to the moon at 30 mph. It would 
take 8,000 years and billions of 
tons of fuel.” 

“Gee, 8,000 years is a long time, 
but that seems about right at only 
30 mph.,” I thought to myself, just 
as most of the rest of your readers 
undoubtedly did. But being especi- 
ally interested in modern-day as- 
tronautics and being proud of the 
fact that I know how far away the 
moon is, I did a quick calculation 
to check your figures, and I was 
amazed to find that it would take 
less than one year going “as the 
crow flies.” Of course, no rocket 
could fly in a straight line from 
earth to moon, but must travel a 
curved path, since the earth's rota- 
tion “knocks it sideways” as it takes 
off. At any rate, you undoubtedly 
meant 8,000 hours, which is nearly 
correct, and not 8,000 years. 

Lewis C. WoRKMAN 
DES MOINES, IA. 


Dear Sir 

Bernhard, Bennett, and Rice, 
authors of New Handbook of the 
Heavens, state the mean distance 
of the moon from the earth as 
238,857 mi 

Please advise reconciliation of 
30 mph. and 8,000 years to reach 
the moon |BW—Aug.6'55,p31). 

My calculation says about 332 
days. Your 8,000 years would indi- 
cate a distance of travel equal to 
2,102,400,000 miles, which looks 
like the national debt. (30 mph. 
times 24 hours equals 720 miles 
per day; times 365 days equals 
262,800 mi. per year; times 8,000 
years.) Tch, tch. 

Groroe J. HENRITZY 

MORGANTON, N. C. 


«We must have been dreaming, 
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Without effective seals, mud and dust would grind the life 
out of this D6 tractor’s final drive—fast. But it’s got life- 
saving C/R Type VD End Face Seals. They keep dirt and 
water out, seal transmission oil in under considerable end- ‘ 

play and at shaft speeds from 15 to 100 rpm. They're self- P = R - = Cc T 
adjusting, self-aligning . . . never need take-up cr attention. 

Proved by hundreds of thousands of field hours, these 4 F | 
rugged C/R Oil Seals are giving longer service life to the 

D6 ...saving big dollars in repairs. C/R’s unequalled 


engineering and production facilities are at your service, 
too. Write for your copy of “C/R End Face Seals,” 


SAVES DOWNTIME ON BIG CAT MACHINES ‘C) ) 
A : 9 
i Y 


More automobiles, farm and industrial machines rely 
on C/R Oil Seals than on any similar sealing device 


HICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


12301 Bisten Avenve O1L SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, iilincls 
08 CANADA: MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED BY SUPER OTL SEAL MPG. CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
EXPORT SALES: GEON INTERNATIONAL CORP., GREAT NECK, NEW YORE 


Other €/® products 
SinvenE : (Synthetic rubber) diaphragms, boots, gaskets and similar parts for critical operating conditions « ConPor: Controlled porosity 
mechanical leather packings and other sealing products « Sinvis: Mechanical leathcr boots, gaskets, packings and related products, 











Today, even buildings with but 
2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
ean reap the labor-saving, cost- 
reducing benefits of combination- 
machine - scrubbing. Here's a Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac, Model 418P 
at left, that’s specially designed for such 
buildings. This Serubber-Vac, which has 
an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch 
machine and separate vac unit, Model 
418P applies the cleanser, serubs, and 
picks ap —all in one operation! Main- 
tenance men like the convenience of 
working with this single unit... the 
thoroughness with which it cleans... 
and the features that make the machine 
simple to operate. It's self - propelled, 
and has a positive clutch. There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight 
pressure of the hand on clutch lever ad- 
juste speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vae performs efficiently and quietly, 
































Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac 
Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, and in 
self-powered as well as electric 
models, From this complete 
line, you can choose the size 
and model that's exactly right 
for your job. It's aleo good to 
know that you cen lease or 
purchase a Scrubber-Vac. For 
demonstration, consultation, or 
literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3808 East St.. 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. “ae 
Onigtnalors Ms | FINNELL | PRINCIPAL 


> andi t 


Dower Seruubbing and Polishing Wlachines 











Not Dethroned 


Dear Sir: 

I feel constrained to take issue 
with your article concerning the 
cigarette lighter industry, inasmuch 
as you mention Ronson and its 
products in a context that is 
factually incorrect [BW—Jul.23°55, 
pl45—Zippo: Built on Restiess 
Thumbs}. 

It is difficult to take issue with 
the editor of a publication that I 
have always respected, because as 
a rule it is so accurate in its re- 
porting. However, in justice to 
our thousands of distributors, deal- 
ers, and stockholders, we cannot 
ignore the challenge of the mis- 
Statements and misinformation 
contained in this particular article. 
Contrary to the import of your 
article, Ronson still continues as 
the largest manufacturer in the 
U. S. and the world of cigarette 
lighters. The competitor referred 
to by you just is not in our league, 
and certainly is far from being 
“the undisputed king of the U. S. 
cigarette lighter industry.” Ask the 
largest distributors in the country, 
and you will get the same answer. 

Ronson's sales figures are an- 
nounced publicly each year while 
our competitor's are not. Ronson’s 
over-all sales are approximately six 
times as great as our competitor's. 
Ronson's dollar wholesale volume 
in the U. S. alone last year was 
approximately $15-million versus 
$4-million (if we are to accept 
your figures) for our competitor— 
about four to one in our favor. We 
have been informed that most of 
our competitor's $4-million figure 
consists of sales to industrial give- 
away users. 

Ronson’s sales this year, includ- 
ing to a@ great extent the world- 
famous “Press It's Lit—Release It’s 
Out” automatic lighters, are ap- 
proximately 25% ahead of last 
year. Our earnings this year have 
risen very substantially. We have 
consolidated our manufacturing, 
have diversified our fines, and are 
moving full steam ahead. Competi- 
tion? We love it. In fact, it makes 
us all stand up on our toes and 
constantly improve our products 
and services. 

The competitor referred to by 
you makes only one type of lighter 
——a non-automatic. We have such 
a non-automatic type in our own 
line. It is called the Windlite. In 
common with many concerns, we 
engage a reputable national survey 
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At $800 a week, the company’s top man is 
a real bargain. He works hard at the right 
things, gets a lot accomplished. 

At $80 a week, this plant electrician 
(Sam’s his name) is an extravagance — 
because he doesn’t have enough to do, 

Sam totes his tool box into a number 
of departments each day. Sometimes he 
finds work, sometimes he doesn’t. When 
the reports come in (two weeks later), 
there’s no sure way of telling whether he 
pulled his weight or not. He’s chalked up 
to “overhead” ... and a potential bit of 
profit gets lost in a catch-all figure. Year 
after year. 

How to get your money’s worth out of 
Sam? With Keysort punched-card account- 





ing. Keysort will give you a daily break- 
down of indirect labor (including main- 
tenance) by department. Knowing the 
facts on time, you can keep costs on target 
by spotting wasted man-hours, pinning 
down undue fluctuations. 

A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation, and 
give them to you fast, On your desk 
monthly, weekly, daily — depending on 
your needs, Whether yours is a payroll of 
thousands or a 100-man branch plant. At 
remarkably low cost. 

The nearby McBee man can show you 
how it’s done. /t will take him one hour, 
from start to finish. Phone him, or write us. 


McBEE 8 KEYSORT. 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio ° Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
Offices in principal cities © In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 


VENTILATING 


2 





“BUFFALO” FANS 


contribute to the comfort 
of the fabulous 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


Por the discriminating sun-and-fun seeker, the aaitodty Dasatitel and 


luxurious new Hotel Fontainebleau on Miami Beach is 


elegance. 


last word in 


No comfort or health facility was overlooked in plogalag this fine hotel. 


The large, modern kitche 


itchens, for example, enjoy 


resh, cooling air at all 


times, thanks to the “Buffalo” Type BL Limit-Load Ventilating Fans shown 


at right. 


Says Charles P. Little, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Pontainebleau: “It's 
a real satisfaction to have such 
dependable equi ot as these 
“Buffalo” Pans. have lived 
up 00 every performance specifi- 
cation. They're doing a big air 
moving job, keeping their zones 
thoroughly ventiianen at all times, 
and doing it with so little noise 
and attention, you almost forget 
they're there.” 


For air results like this, specify 
“Buffalo”, the “Q” Pactor* Fans 
with a 78 year history of top 
performance. 


“The "Q" Pactor — the built-in 
—— which provides trowble- 
ree satisfaction and iong life. 





458 Broadway 





These two “Buffalo” Type BL Ventilating 
Fans k the air of the Fontainebleau 
kitchens fresh and cool. 


COMPANY 


Buffalo, New York 


Publishers of “FAN ENGINEERING” Handbook 
Canadian Blower & Forge Cao., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


AIR CLEANING 


FORCED DRAFT COOLING 


HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
PRESSURE BLOWING 





service organization to keep us 
posted in our field. It will interest 
you and your readers to know that 
in a report recently received by 
us from this reliable survey firm, 
we are told that our Windlite- 
just one of our many lighters—is 
moving all by itself across the retail 
drug, tobacco, and jewelry store 
counters in quantities that equal the 
unit sales in the very same stores 
of the product of our competitor, 
your so-called new king. 

Knowing your reputation for 
wishing to present the actual facts 
to your readers, | am certain you 
will welcome this information, 
which . . . not only confirms that 
Ronson leads the field in cigarette 
lighter sales. but continues to be 
“The World's Greatest Lighter.” 

Louris V. Aronson, If 
RONSON CORP. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


* BW did not intend to imply that 
Ronson is no longer the leader of 
the cigarette lighter industry in the 


king of the entire industry. 


Anyone for an Island? 


Dear Sir: 

Personal Business apparently 
dropped a stitch when it failed to 
point prospective island-buyers to 
General Services Administration 
BW—Aug.6'55,p143}. 

An exclusive sales agent for the 
federal government's surplus 
reaity, GSA often offers islands 
for sale. Usually they are snapped 
up on the first bidding when they 
are in famed resort areas like the 
Maine Coast 

In fact, GSA fancies itself as 
an island-seller. Our record even 
includes the sale of a submerged 
island, for $30. To erase a sudden 
suspicion that we sell “blue sky” (it 
may have been blue water in this 
case), let me point out that our 
offer stated the facts fully without 
concealment. In any event, the 
buyer has not complained thai his 
island isn’t there. 

In spite of our enviable record, 
we could use BUSINESS WEEK'S able 
cooperation in our sales effort. For 
instance, we could use help to move 
(sell, that is) a few islands in the 
waters of New York Harbor where 
the aura of resort living is less 
tangible than in Maine. 

We sell surplus federal real estate 
through our GSA regional offices— 
10 in number. . . . If you should 
feel like giving us a hand, we sug- 
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S. 
How Victor Phosphoric Acid 
cuts cost for the metal finishing industry. 


Labor for the mechanical buffing of metal parts 
is costly, slow, and the results lack uniformity. 
Victor phosphoric acid, in a special bath, does a 
better job with less labor, and in a fraction of the 

time. Flat sheets of metal or pieces of intricate 

j design come out of the bath with a brilliantly bright 
j finish. The process works on stainless steel, copper, 

/ brass and other metals. Bright dipping of aluminum 

/ is another short cut to better finishes. This process 

f requires no electric current. 





Today, more than 40 industries employ Victor chemicals 
/ to improve products and processes. Send for the Victafile 
/ that tells how Victor chemicals are used in your industry. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS Bwe / 

155 NM. Wacker Drive, Chicage 6, Hilinels / 
Please send Victafile showing uses of Victor chemica!s / 
in my industry 







Firm Name___ dentine intel iliescaiicbianing 
Address 3 edhens ytthiallinine imamate / 
City. ‘ q State . / 
Your Name__. a iti ie / 


Industry... ‘ - iii / 
(Please attach this coupon to your letterhead) / 





KEYSTONE 


COLD HEADING WIRE 











Your DIFFICULT 


Cold Heading Jobs 


When you have “tough-to-make” cold heading jobs on 
your production schedule, it will pay you to consider the out- 
standing advantages offered by Keystone “Special Pro- 
cessed” Wire. 

The superior grain flow characteristics of this wire 
provides the necessary upsetting and die forming qualities 
to withstand the terrific displacement of metal during the 
most difficult cold heading process. The structural sound- 
ness and uniformity of “Special Processed” Wire further 
proves itself through trouble-free machine operation, longer 
die life, and finished products of the highest quality. 

If you have a special wire problem .. . large or small 
. . . let us help you solve it. Contact your Keystone repre- 
sentative or write, 


Recommended for 








gest you refer prospective customers 
to the nearest regional headquarters. 
This will save their time and ours. 
Incidentally, our surplus realty list 
is rich in variety, with industrial 
plants, lighthouses, city lots, con- 
struction townsites, military instalia- 
tions, and the like, as well as occa- 
sional islands. 

Donato J. LEHMAN 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINIS- 

TRATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Valuable Light Bulbs 


Dear Sir: 

The article Timing New Equip- 
ment for the Highest Profit |BW— 
Jul.30°55,p84| was highly interest- 
ing and timely. However, the first 
sentence, which read, “Replacing 
capital equipment, as every indus- 
trialist knows, isn’t just a matter 
of waiting for the whole machine 
to collapse and be carted off to 
the junk yard as you throw away 
a light bulb,” struck a particularly 
responsive chord. 

In industry today, even the lowly 
light bulb has gained new eminence. 
For example, a practice known 
in the trade as “group relamping” 
is becoming increasingly popular. 
Most simply stated, all the lamps 
for an entire installation, e.g. a 
factory, warehouse, office, or shop, 
are periodically replaced at one 
time after a carefully calculated 
period of use. At such time, only 
a relatively small percentage of the 
bulbs will have burned out but by 
making a single, mass replacement, 
substantial net dollar savings can 
be realized. Sharply decreased ex- 
penditures for the maintenance pre- 
viously required for the individual, 
or “spot,” replacement of burned- 
out lamps more than offset the 
higher outlay for lamps. 

Faced with these facts, I cannot 
help but disagree with your cursory 
dismissal of the lowly light bulb! 
Furthermore, as the costs of labor 
continue to rise and the costs of 
bulbs hold relatively stable or de- 
crease (through increasingly “au- 
tomated” production techniques) 
various types of group relamping 
plans will probably continue to 
gain favor. 

Ropert W. Preirer 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, 

| N.Y. 
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Father has seen plenty of changes in the family loaf of 
bread since he used to bring it home with him from the 
corner bakery. 


Mec Just one bite tells the difference. Today’s “staff of life’’ 

—— tastes better, thanks to Atlas food emulsifiers. ‘These 
modern “bakers’ helpers’’ make crust more tender and 
help bread stay palatable days longer in the home. 


POWSER COMPANY Atlas products help to make many of the things you eat 


taste better and stay fresh longer. Atlas chemical develop- 
: coy he toda ba rs se ments have contributed richly to the textile, industrial 
EXPLOSIVES, ACTIVATES CARBONS chemicals, agricultural, medicinal, petroleum, and other 
industrial fields. And, in the near future, you'll be using 
and enjoying still better products for farm, home and 
factory —made better through Atlas chemical research. 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 














Whats New 


IN STEEL FROM STOCK 


In the news today are many developments of interest to those who specify, 
buy or work with steel. Ways in which you can raise efficiency and lower 
costs in your operations may be suggested by the following summary. 


d . As a result, 
ut, which was already considered one of the bes ree—machining plates 
on the market, is better than ever. Tests show that New E-Z-Cut cuts even 
faster, takes a sounder weld and polishes to a better finish than non—leaded 
E-Z-Cut. And because sulphur content is much lower, New E-Z-Cut is much cleaner 
steel, free from sulfide stringers. First stocks include thicknesses 
up through 3". 





i now available from Ryerson stocks. This is the 
irst time a wide plates in thicknesses up to and including 1"—and 
heavier plates in 80" widths have been carried in stock at plants from coast 
to coast. Types on hand: 304, 304L, 316 and 316L. Next time, save welding 
on your big jobs with these bigger plates. 


De d bing-—-Something new in simplified pricing is featured in 

a booklet just pu she y Ryerson. For buyers in the 16 metropolitan areas 
where —- Ryerson tubing stocks are located, the booklet gives total delivered 
prices. ere's no figuring to do—no factors to add. For buyers outside these 
metropolitan areas, a separate book gives prices per 100 feet and transportation 
charges. And beside every price in all books is a figure that tells you 

quickly and clearly when you can get a lower price by ordering just a few feet 
or pounds more. Copies on request. 


G -W d d with stainless steel siding in mansard 
pattern, now available for quick shipment from Ryerson. (Galvanized and carbon 
steel sheets in mansard pattern also available.) The mansard pattern of widely 


spaced corrugations makes an unusually attractive wall and loss in total sheet 
area from pattern formation is slight—only about the same as with 24" 
corrugated——previously the most economical pattern you could use. Maintenance- 
free stainless in mansard pattern also has many industrial and miscellaneous— 
architectural—ornamental applications. New Bulletin 70-5 on request. 


New S1zes of -——Increasing demand for New Rycut 50, fastest 
machining . carbon alloy steel, has prompted Ryerson to increase the range 
of sizes in stock. Hot rolled rounds, both annealed and heat treated, are now 
available in large sizes—up through 94". So heavy shafting, gears, cams, etc. 


can be produced at savings possible only with Rycut alloys. 


ns—Now there's no need to wait for mill 
eliveries or to use expensive sta zed types when you want stainless pipe 
suitable for welding. ype 304L pipe, an extra low carbon type that eliminates 
the need for stress relieving after welding, has recently been added to 
Ryerson stocks. Size range: Schedule 40 welded pipe in commonly used sizes 
from 4" through 2". Schedule 40 seamless in 3", 4" and 6" pipe sizes. 





eavy demand makes 
i cu 0 keep a)l sizes o ese products always on hand. However, 

we do have thousands of tons of steel ready for quick shipment and, since our 
stocks are being replenished continually, sizes that are not available today 
may be on hand tomorrow. So call us next time you need steel. 
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Manufacturers and distributors of softgoods never faced better pros- 
pects for fall and winter. 


Already they’re ringing up record tillfuls of consumer dollars. 


Soon they will be in a position to do even better: Sales of new autos 
almost certainly will dip more than seasonally and so may volume in some 
durable lines that have been doing exceptionally well. 


Marketing men’s biggest boon is in the consumer’s spending mood. 


For the future, you. see this in spending plans (BW—Aug.6’55,p42). 
Meanwhile, you have solid confirmation in what people have been doing— 
spending even faster than income has risen. 


Personal income now is some $14-billion higher than the previous 
record in 1953. But the rate of spending is up by fully $20-billion. 


Helping make this possible is the tax cut, worth $2-billion a year. But, 
even more, the extra money has come from a cut in saving. 


Durable goods stand out, of course, in consumer purchases; so far this 
year, their gain is nearly 18% over even as good a year as 1953. 


Softgoods, while faring very well indeed, have a margin over 1953 of 
only a little better than 5%. 


Sellers of softgoods, in their bid for money not going into autos, can’t 
just sit back and wait for buyers to flock around. 


Marketing switches aren’t so nice and simple and automatic. 


Promotion will have to counteract any consumer tendency to boost 
saving—a reaction easily foreseeable after the recent overspending. 


Autos, for all their rampant sales, haven’t left people hungry nor 
kept baby barefoot. Total purchases of food and apparel have been aver- 
aging comfortably higher than in any previous year. 


Thus outlays on these basic necessities will rise little unless there’s a 
promotional push for tastier diets, classier wardrobes. 


But marginal lines (luxury and gift merchandise, for instance, which 
lure loose money) quite logically should make superior showings. 


Many variables always make it difficult to pinpoint merchandising shifts 
such as are about to occur: 


* Stock markets can make or break luxury sales at Christmas. 


¢ Credit stringency can slow time-sales of big-ticket items; but softgoods 
usually can be charged, notwithstanding. 


* Prices, even outside the merchandise field, are a factor. (Higher cost 
of services—rent, laundry, health, barbering, and beautifying—has sopped 
up a lot of the last 18 months’ rise in income.) 

—e-— 
Auto manafacturers, for their own part, haven’t relaxed even yet in 
the race to catch the last possible buyer for 1955 models. 


Output for August will come very close to matching July, when 660,000 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continueg) 


BUSINESS WEEK new cars were produced (best ever for the month). That pushes the year 
AUG. 27, 1955 to date comfortably above 542-million—and assures record 1955 output even 
r ’ if only 1%-million were turned out in the last four months. 


Actually, the old mark of 6%-million (established in 1950) should easily 
be exceeded by 500,000. 





Dealers will get their closest thing to a breather in September when 
auto sales from the factories will fall almost to vanishing. 


However, they won't lack for autos to sell. 


Midsummer production, averaging 650,000 cars a month for June, July, 
and August, was well below the spring peak. However, it has prevented 
much of a work-down of dealers’ stocks even in the big sales season. 


August sales, in fact, will have to turn out far better than ever before 
except in 1950 to prevent a small addition to stocks. 


—e — 


Manufacturers have been accumulating inventory, even though many 
still feel that their stocks are thin. 


Size of inventory, of course, is always a relative thing. It’s hard to get 
enough while you’re pushing up output; inventory never is “too high” until 
new orders and backlogs begin to dwindle. 


Today’s boom naturally makes almost any inventory feel skimpy. 





Steel, typically, sees buyers queued up clear into 1956 (page 25). Yet 
the figures point to some inventory accumulation even here: 


* Output—The second quarter of 1955 saw production of almost 30-mil- 
lion tons. That was 1-million ahead of the same 1953 period. 


. Consumption—Durable goods output in the second quarter, measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s index, was about 152 or 3 points lower than 
in the same 1953 months when the boom was at its zenith. 


Thus recent supply was 4% higher and consumption 2% lower than at 
the 1953 top. The difference must have gone into inventory. 


—_—o— 


Banking authorities rarely if ever faced a more delicate job than 
playing in and out on credit lines this autumn. 


The reason is simple: Even now, before the big seasonal expansion 
really gets under way, business borrowings have reached a new high. 


The Fed recently has sold government securities to the banks to soak up 
idle funds. This can and will be quickly reversed, of course, if there are 
any signs that legitimate business needs are being denied. 


—_—e— 


One thing supporting the market for new homes has been more rapid 
fumily formation than had been figured a year ago. Probably the annual 
rate never did get down to the 600,000 a year then reported; in any event, 
it has returned to about the 900,000 level. 


And, it might be noted, the Federal Reserve finds 25-million, or 55% 
of U.S. nonfarm families, now own their own homes. 


In surveying consumer finances, the Federal Reserve also finds that 
13%-million owner-occupied homes are mortgaged. The number of mort- 
PAGE 18 gaged homes in 1948 was about 8%-million. 
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When you rent a car 
from Awés you get extra 
days of vacation fun! 


This time, leave your family car at home and start relaxing im- 
mediately on the plane or train, This time, after you reach your 
pleasure grounds, step into the spotless new Plymouth or othe: 
fine car that’s waiting for you at the airport or station, 


You've saved long hours, even days on the road... yet your 
family vacations with all the advantages of having your own car. 


You can rent an Avis car in minutes for business or pleasure. 
Call your Avis office (it’s listed under “A” in the phone book). Or ae a ° 
ask the agent who sells your plane or train tickets. Reserve an Avis AWAY OR AT HOME,., 
car... for as long as you need, wherever you want it. Avis Rent-a-Car A CAR OF YOUR OWN 
System, Inc., Hotel Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 





, a : : ie es i ers =, ney 2 a be ae ye ' 

n Fa ~ “ Sa aoe he, i 2 a ee : a " j * ni _ Mls PER MIO Ys 
They might still be en route if they took the family car. But they are having extra England, you pay as little as $6 per day plus 7c a mile. . . with all the gas, oil, 
days of fun by renting a car from Avis after arriving by train or plane. In New service, insurance included. There's never an extra charge for extra passengers 














ALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 











§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Age Ago Average 


Business Week Index above) |. . . . , *1409 11421 1463 1232 916 








Steel ingot production (thousands of toms).............. me Se Re 2,206 12,176 2,190 1,515 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks....... 2... 0.060066 cee ce eens 170,049 +175,822 208,413 121,736 62,880 
swe. const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)..... $51,653 $55,856 $73,224 $52,956 $17,083 
er output (millions of kilowatt-hours). . bey he we 10,812 10,729 ~=10,620 9,207 4,238 

Seok aad and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) . 1S hee PRP 6,701 6,635 6,650 6,156 4,751 
Binmmtooes coal — 8 average, thousands of SL ic evdscexetsod 1,553 1,532 1,622 1,311 1,745 
RE a ee eee rer eee 282,969 274,078 264,622 251,722 167,269 
Carloadings: manutnstebes, in mise., and Lc.1. ( av., unin OOM 460% 73 72 73 67 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., bedi of cars). . Miwa sa odepen 56 56 60 48 53 
Department store sales (c from same week of preceding yen): ¢igeckne +3% +5%  +10% +2% +30% 
Business failures (Dun & B ect, number). . scducvne 216 169 172 246 22 
Spot commodities, daily index Fens 4 s a ee DUO aa 404.1 400.7 404.2 420.8 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 96.8 96.7 96.4 86,2 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. Devt. = ube BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......... 78.8 79.3 82.2 99.6 tt75.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)... . . pata) 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 18.9¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 — = 100) Seabee se’ 5 153.9 153.9 153.9 144.5 176.4 
Scrap steel com (Iron Age, ton) eee. eee km i $43.83 $43.83 $41.50 $28.67 $20.27 
-~ per (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&M]J, Ib.) ine Saal S.c ac Maedlates pias 40.875¢ %6.270¢ 36.000¢ 3.000¢ 14.045¢ 
t (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)......... an $2.13 $2.17 $2.16 $2.33 $1.97 
oa ‘daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, cong ; ae 33.64¢ 33.57¢ 33.49¢ 33.95¢ *°30.56¢ 


Ws NS NR as ct estas CAN GRT ci o'e vs cc inde re Meee’ $1.76 $1.78 $1.85 $2.25 $1.51 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)............ ON ee) 335.1 334.0 343.8 246.0 135.7 
Medium inp corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).................. 3.57% 3.56% 3.53% 3.48% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)... .. . . 24-28% 24-28% 24-24% 14-13% 1-1% 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 55,360 55,645 55,866 53,748 +145,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . 9 pee ere. 84,210 84,416 85,169 82,405 +171,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member Se RS 23,940 23,754 23,429 20,759 ++9,299 
U. S. govt ae held, eek member banks. . ove 31,261 31,634 432,565 36,185 +149,879 
Total f Ey + 5. nGinid Will's ker ah cidan 04% Ho ove 25,495 25,584 25,432 24,933 23,883 
“WOR HES OF TE WERE a a 
Cost of living (U.S. BLS, 1947-49--100)...... .. July , 114.7 114.4 115.2 83.4 
New orders for machinery, except electrical I (McGraw. Hill, 1950= 100) July. . 122 126 89 N.A. 
Construction & mining machinery. July 128 128 91 N.A. 
OD: OD DIN, on vewiey citevecinscscscoctveedes phe evel es .. July 138 129 74 N.A. 
Sdoninnthing eehieny PAU UN RMBs 6+ ccctcasepicabeded ery wi vepvhesl 141 127 106 N.A, 
ihe Eaves cos ccgcdhed ten’ dead iat Uae ste § 119 151 72 N.A, 
Other industrial i ia Raaets dénscctemmnedaaesd daeeaks $4 ed de acenes 90 120 73 N.A. 
Office equipment ............. 5 0ose.0 -betinasheneks deebaie ge cccyeevcce 125 150 8 N.A. 
* Preliminary, week ended August 20, 1955. ++ Estimate. N.A, Not available 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, 8 Date for ‘Latent Week’ on each series on request, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


STEEL MARKET: A TINGE OF GRAY. Premium 
prices and broker deais are cropping up, but there 
isn't yet a real gray market....... 


THE PRICE OF DIANE: BLACK FRIDAY FOR THE 
NORTHEAST. Repairs for the six-state area’s bat- 
tered industry will cost billions... . 


DEFICIT GETS THIN—BUT STAYS. Rising revenues 
cut it down, but increase in spending upsets hoped- 


IN BUSINESS ABROAD. News about 
duty on foreign bikes, U. S. invest- 
ment abroad, Canadian wheat, Ex-lm 


CAN FPRENCH AFRICA BE SAVED? 
The answer hinges on whether Paris 
and African nationalists can get 
together on reforms...........p. 120 


NO CHEVVIES .. . in Bulgaria's fu 
ture. A 500-car purchase has fallen 
COSTE vcarbin ccameasdcees ss p. 122 


ante bellum mansion is he 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
its entry into petrochemicals. .p. 104 


SMALL BUSINESS COMES TO WALL 
STREET .. . and finds its fears of the 
Street's financiers aren't borne out by 
COND | coheh dasa re Ves ocinbetad p. 90 


IN FINANCE. News about new bond 


ey oe p. 25 








for balance ..... 








MICROSCOPE ON THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. A new Labor Dept. survey 
aims at finding out who are the un- 
employed behind the statistic. p. 130 


SOFT COAL WAGE PATTERN SET. 
Lewis signs some operators...p. 132 
IN LABOR. News about Washing: 


ton's straphangers, Ohio's unemploy- 
ment pay, trouble in farm equipment 


EE ‘wouss acede niece shes p. 134 
MEDIATION: GROWING BECAUSE 
ED WRU + 0 von abane se Oa p. 136 


TIRE COMPANY MAKES GOOD IN 
RUBBER—-AND IN RADIO. General 





The Pictures—Cal Bernstein—30, 31; 
City Art Museum, St. Lowis—110; 
Grant Com 91, 104, 105, 106, 
136, 137, 140; du Pont—100 
(rt.); Robert B. Ficks—26 (top), 27 
(top); G. E, Research Lab.—154, 
160; Harris—107; LN.P.— 
100-——(3rd trom :t.); Herb Kratovil— 
Cover, 27 (bot.), 28, 54, 55, 90; Ed 
Nano-—54, 55, 85, 86; Bert Nevins, 
Ine.——$2 (ctr.); Don Ormitz—64; Bob 
Purdy——101 (4th from It.); Sears Roe- 
buck—101 (2nd from It.); Standard 
Oil, N. J. —~101 (it.); UP—26 (bot.), 
101 (2nd from rt.), 120; W. J. Voit 
Rubber Corp.— 52 (top); Fred Witt- 
ner—52 (bot.); Dick Wolters—100 
(it.), 101° (3rd from It.), (rt.). 














Dede sser coves ccceccesteces p. 29 


BARNSTORMING AIRLINE GETS A BIG WEL- 
COME. Frontier Airlines helps dedicate Monte 
Waste BOW GION, 6. bcd ese. cc eentnn p. 30 


INVENTORIES: STILL LAGGING SALES. Stocks 


re eeeerans P- 26 are building rapidly, but sales promise to climb 
even faster—at least till yearend............ p. 32 
ION OED ode cicero cccedcesconeter p. 34 
Tire’s O'Neil (cover) proves value of 
Page diversification ................p. 54 
Business Outlook ............ 17 WHAT'S AHEAD FOR OPERATIONS 
Washington Outlook ......... 37 RESEARCH. Plenty, say businessmen 
International Outlook: ........ 127 and scientists ere rre 
Personal Business ........... 147 ote: aps abate eT. P 
IN MANAGEMENT. News about a 
coal company and chemicals, a 
POM occ trac wedbs cnhs-s 164 willis Seems odo aot 
Figures of the Week.......... 21 ie oe, PeaONENe «=... SE 
-carrertederet.-< | Magia | | (MARKETING: (> 
Readers Report .............. 3 
EXCLUSIVE DEALING: UNDER FIRE. 


Others have already modified their 
practices. Now the auto industry 
feels the heat................. p. 76 


WAX DIP PROCESS TRIMS MEAT 
COSTS. New idea may be key to cut- 
ting handling costs............ p. 85 
IN MARKETING. News about the 
Whirlpoo!-Seeger deal, control of Tif- 
fany, shopping centers. . .p. 88 


A LULL AND A REVIVAL. The stock 
market picked up again at midweek. 
Wall Street has long-range 


DDD. opt nines decpecsssisees p. 142 


for power reactor sales........ p. 43 
NEW PRODUCTS .... 


IN REGIONS. News about mect 


wrench in ¢ a bar association luncheon, 
insurance mergers ............ p. 73 


lab as specialists change metallurgy 
from art into science.......... p. 154 
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inflatable neoprene lifeboat protects survivors 


from tropic heat, polar waters 


This 15-man Navy lifeboat hasa double neoprene- 
coated fabric bottom and canopy that keep out 
freezing cold and searing sun. So well does this 
construction insulate that body heat alone main- 
tains normal temperature in cold weather! These 
rugged boats can take many years of on-deck 
storage .. . resist sunlight, weathering, heat, oil 
and salt water. 

Are you getting that kind of service from the 
rubber products you use? You can, simply by 
specifying neoprene, Du Pont’s chemical rubber. 
No other resilient materia] can match neoprene’s 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET |) 





r 





GETTER THINGS FOR GETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 


QU POND 


16 @ 5 vat OFt 





- 





E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Elastomers Division, Dept. BW-8 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Name 


Address 


balanced resistance to deteriorating conditions. 
Reports from industry prove it. You'll trim 
maintenance and replacement costs with neo- 
prene products whatever the job in your plant. 

And in the products you make, a component 
part of neoprene will help you sell—giving you 
exclusive sales points to feature. Our new book- 
let takes you on the job with neoprene . . . shows 
you how it cut costs and improved products in 
many industries. Just clip the coupon for your 
free copy. 






(Ine.) 





Please send me your free booklet —“A Report on Neoprene. . . 


for the Industrial Executive.” 


a 





Firm 
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REPUBLIC 


compressed air ..- me 
. a in its Farming: 
{ them are snows 

dale, N. ¥. plant. Two te cent. 


of Republic compressor 


has 
Year 
lent operation. 
oe ae have stayed remar 
carbon deposits and our mal 
have been consistently low. 





+ * 
Repusuic is just one of the many well- 
known corporations which have achieved top 
results with Texaco. There are three good 
reasons for this wide acceptance: field-proven 
Texaco Lubricants, developed with the aid of 
the finest research facilities available ... field- 
experienced Texaco Lubrication Engineers 
to advise on their use...and fast, efficient 
service from over 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
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Plants in all 48 States. This combination 
can help bring production up...and costs 
down...in every major field of industry and 
transportation. 

One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For details, call the 
Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Steel Market: A Tinge of Gray 


@ Supply is tight, and premium prices and broker 


deals are cropping up. 


@ But it’s still a long way from a gray market of 
even Korean proportions, buyers agree. 

@ Stee! mills are doing about the best they can— 
better than the official operating rate shows. You can’t 
expect any real easing, though, till 1956. 


Steel supply is tight, getting tighter. 
Purchasing agents all over the country 
will raise their right hands and swear 


to that. They'll also tell you that the. 


market is entering the twilight zone of 
= prices, shopping around, de- 
aved deliveries, and strange voices on 
the phone that whisper of steel obtain- 
abie at a price. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters talked to 
many steel buyers in all quarters of the 
U.S. this week. They find the market 
still far from wartime conditions. At 
least, no one will admit personally 
knowing of real gray market deals, 
though there are conversion arrange- 
ments where the customer first buys 
semi-finished steel and has it finished 
at extra cost. 

Buyers pretty well agree that: 

¢ Delivery time wil} continue to 
lengthen, perhaps for months yet. 

* Prices will hold. Users may find 
they are paying more as they have to 
rely on warchouse stocks at prices above 
mill quotations. ! 

¢ Supply will get tighter before 

it gets looser. No relief is in sight at 
least until the new year. 
* Who Gets Hurt—No one seriously 
expects the big manufacturers to be 
hurt painfully in the scramble for steel. 
But hardly anyone sees how the little 
fellow can escape cuts and bruises. 

Some mills and supply houses have 
put buyers on — based on past pur- 
chase rates, and some have closed their 
order books for all or part of the fourth 
quarter on the items in heaviest de- 
mand. Hence, some steel users who 
normally buy from the mill are buying 
from warehouses, and others are shop- 
ping around to eke out their supply. 

Smaller users are inclined to blame 
much of the tightness of steel on 
the appetite of the auto companies 


for the metal and on the timing of 
their orders. They say the jam really 
dates from the settlement of auto labor 
contracts—delivery time jumped 30 
days, they say, the minute Ford and 
General Motors signed without a 
strike. 

The man who's really out in the cold 
is the contractor with no steady source 
of supply. In the Chicago area, for 
example, several contractors got awards 
to build grain bins for the government. 
Those ee had enough confidence to 
order steel before the bids were even 
opened are in good shape; the others 
are drawing a blank. They are trying 
to persuade Washington to intervene, 
but all they really expect is a kind word. 

Says a large contractor in Canada: 
“I just got a job where costs are no 
object. I've tried several sources of 
steel, but so far I haven’t had any luck 
—even at premium.” 


|. Premium Prices 


Purchasing agents tell of two kinds of 

premium price. One appears on the 
official price sheets of the mills; the 
other comes from having to buy from 
warehouses and brokers instead of dé 
rectly from the mills. 
* Mill Quotations—Demand for stec! 
has brought marginal producers back 
into action. In the eastern district, for 
example, a producer who didn’t quote 
on semi-finished steel early this year 
now offers it at $5 a ton above standard 
prices. Of course, the buyer still has 
to get this conversion tonnage finished 
in some other mill, and that can be a 
headache. 

“We'll take a limited amount of con 
version tonnage to accommodate an 
old customer,” says a Pittsburgh steel- 
man, “but I’m darned if we'll do it for 


some guy named Schmoe who walks in 
off the street.” 

You'll find, too, a mill that’s offer- 
ing standard and wide-flange carbon 
structural shapes at $103 a ton, com- 

ared with a standard price of $92. On 
yan. 6, the same mill was $6 below 
the market instead of $11 above it. 
The same is true of plate. A mill that 
was $5 under the market on carbon 

lates last January is $12 over the mar- 
Cet today. 

These are instances of older, high- 
cost producers. In normal times, they 
are marginal, They have to take what 
they can get then, and cash in when 
demand is strong. 

* The Middleman—The other form of 
surcharge on the budget for stcel-buy- 
ing contains more overtones of a po- 
tential gray market, though it’s a long 
way from the war years or even Korea, 

A St. Louis broker, for example, 
latched onto a big tonnage of coils, 
carbon bars, and sheets at mill prices 
a year ago, He's doling it out at 10% 
to 15% above mill prices now—hardly 
a gray market operation in the ac- 
cepted sense of the phrase 

A West Coast buyer is picking up 
sheets from wholesalers at $40 a ton 
above mill price, but this constitutes 
less than 1% of total purchases. A 
Midwest manufacturer who used to 
buy 90% to 95% of his steel from 
mills is getting only 50% to 60% that 
way now. He has had offers of car- 
bon steel at as high as 114¢ a Ib., has 


- bought some at 7¢, a shade above 


standard warehouse prices. 

Many buyers can tell you of half a 
dozen calls a day from steel brokers, 
the middlemen who flourish during 
shortages. But these callers usually of- 
fer steel at warchouse prices, 

Prices on German, Swedish, Belgian, 
and Japanese steel have risen to match 
U.S. prices as a result of the shortage. 
¢ Scarce Items—Every purchasing agent 
has his own notion of what form of 
steel is particularly scarce: It is which- 
ever form he has to buy. It all adds 
up to this: There’s no type of steel 
that isn’t in short supply. 

Sheets are being soaked up by De- 
troit’s auto production pace, Plates 
and Moot « were already tight be- 
cause of a banner year for construction; 
then came the railroads with big orders 
for cars. Oil country goods are feeling 
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the pressure, too, from more and deeper 
drilling, 

In Philadelphia, delivery time on 
tainless has to be figured at up to 20 
veeks (instead of up to 16 wecks), 
illoys at four-plus months (instead of 
three to four months), hot-rolled plate 
it normal delivery time plus one to 
five weeks 
* Backlogs—Generally, producers are 
dropping a month, sometimes more, 
from their fourth-quarter order sched- 
ule. They have too much carryover 
business to bother with filling out their 
normal order quotas 

“Steel sales offices are in their glory 
now,” was the glum comment of a 
ustomer in the Boston area. 


ll. In the Midst of Plenty 


Why should steel be so tight when 
the industry is operating only a bit 
ibove 90% of capacity—or, conversely, 
why should the operating rate be so 
low when sales are so brisk? 

Steelmen have an explanation 

lo begin with, the operating rate is 
based on an official 1955 total of 
125.8-million tons of capacity for “in- 
ots and steel for castings.” This in- 
ludes furnace capacity that’s economic 
only for castings-not for ingots, even 
under today’s demand. It also includes 
Ressemer capacity, whose product ist 
interchangeable with that of the open 
hearths. Bessemers, with 3.8% of the 
total capacity, operated through July 
it 64.2% of rated capacity; open 
hearths ran at 93.7% im the same 
pe riod 

So if you take some of this tonnage 
way from the official 125.8-million, 
ou find today’s operating rate some- 

hat above 90% of a smaller total 
* Heat and Expansion—Moreover, in 
hot weather, the mills never get full 
production out of their crews. That's 
traditional—and human Then, too 
mills are steadily modernizing and ex 
panding their plants—to cut costs if for 

o other reason. While equipment is 
cing rebuilt, it isn’t producing. Op 

itors trade today’s output for ex 
panded production tomorrow. 
¢ The Strike—Pinally, some of the lag 
in steel deliveries can be laid at the 
coor of the brief strike. To the news- 
paper reader, it was a 12-hour strike. 
lo the steel producer, it was an in- 
terruption that started perhaps 36 hours 
before the strike deadline and con 
tinued at least 36 hours after the strike 
ended 

The shutdown created imbalances 
ill along the processing line. For hours 
ifter the startup, the blast furnaces 
turned out off-analysis iron that had to 
be run through a second time or added 
hours to the refining in the open 
hearths. It added up to more ha ase 
tion loss than most people would think 
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The Price of Diane: 
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FLOOD AND FIRE made complete ruin of this magnesium plant on the Quinebaug River at 
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POUNDING WATERS rose 5 ft. in Putnam, virtually wiped out business district. 
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Black Friday for the Northeast 
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Putnam, Conn. Flames also razed two mills farther upstream. 


AFTERMATH of Naugatuck’s rampage in Waterbury is debris-strewn American Brass plant. 
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It was in the early hours of what's 
now being called Black Friday that the 
fast-fading hurricane Diane came roll 
ing up on the Northeast. She had 
trundled ove~ Virginia and Maryland 
but she still had some last breaths in 
her. And these she saved to pour 
torrential rains on an already soaked- 
down six-state area, 
¢ Preparations—The stage was set for 
deluge. Hurricane Connie (BW—Aug. 
20'55,p32) had seen to that. Within 
hours it came. It was the worst flood 
in the memory of the Northeast. 

Diane, herself, brought no more 
water than the usual hurricane. But 
coming on the heels of Connie, she 
took advantage of a special situation, 
Normally, winds would have cleared 
out the moisture-laden atmosphere that 
Connie left behind. Diane, however 
moved in $0 quickly that the winds had 
no chance, and Connie's wet remnants 
remained over land. When Diane hit, 
she rained her share and wrung 
out Connie's leavings, besides The 
Weather Bureau “ee warned that this 
could happen—and referred to possible 
flooding. But with the report that 
Diane was gasping her last over Mary 
land, the Northeast had gone to bed 
unalarn ¢-d and unalerted. 
¢ The f unch—At midweck, the death 
toll stood a: 186, President Eisenhower 
had proclaimed the region a disaster 
area and had flown to Hartford with 
the promise of $75-million in federal 
aid. Pennsylvania was reporting its loss 
at between $500-million and $1-bil- 
lion; Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
both, had set $1-billion figures; New 
Jersey was estimating $100-million; and 
Rhode Island $150-million, Only a 
fraction of this was covered by insur 
ance, since ordinary fire policies don't 
protect against flood 
¢ Eyewitness—Early this week, a sust- 
NESS WEEK reporter filed this report 
from the hard-hit but fairly typical in- 
dustrial city of Waterbury, Conn. 

The Naugatuck River that swept 
over parts of this city of 109,000 people 
carly Friday morning is about back to 
normal now. The water is gone from 
the streets and roads. But the devasta 
tion that remains is almost unbeliev- 
able 

The thing that hits you first is the 
way the damage is concentrated, All 
the way through the east end of the 
city, past the Green, it’s as though 
nothing had happened, Then the street 
begins dropping toward the river, and 
you see it. Unless you saw St. Lo or 
Essen, you have nothing to compare it 
to, 


Waterbury straddles the Naugatuck; 
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COMPLETE CHAOS inside giant metal works plant of Chase Brass & Copper at Waterville. River swept through at 12-ft. level. 


into an east and 


west side 


the river divides it 

it side. On the you can 
et across on three bridges now, al 
still out of commis 
on~Riverside Street is in complete 
uin. On the left—the river side 
houses stood, there is nothing 
but flattened rubble. You can see the 
nd of a Buick sticking up from it; a 
twisted baby stroller lies against the 
ule of a collapsed iron fence. Across 
the river on the New Haven RR tracks, 
treight tumbled as if a little 
ov had kicked over his toy train. Not 

thing moves, and the air has that 
ickening scent of death that you re 
from Normandy 
¢ Unprepared—Nobody was ready for 
this. It had been raining, off and on, 
ill last week in Waterbury. But no one 
thought of flood 

Between early Thursday morming and 
bout 10 a.m. Friday, a little more than 
+ in. of rain fell on Waterbury. But in 
those same 24 hours, towns upstream 
been getting more than a foot of 
iin. Hour by hour, the Naugatuck rose 
Shortly before 2 a.m. Friday, it started 
werflowing its banks. Police began tty 
ng to evacuate people from North Riv 
St.. but most refused to leave 
Chen, with a terrible suddenness, water 
was everywhere, rising, in places, at the 
rate of a foot every 6 min 

In the metal works of Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., the power cut out at 4:12 
um. At the high-water mark, the river 
was up to 12 ft. within the plant; 40,000 


though four ar 


where 


Cars are 


me mber 


had 


rsicle 
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tons of coal and two giant propane tanks 
went rushing downstream. A four-story 
apartment building at Bank and River 
Streets tore loose, moved some. 25 vards, 
and smashed into the New Haven RR’s 
Bank St. overpass, splitting itself open 
in the process. Eighteen ae of water 
poured into Waterbury Farrel Foundry 
& Machine Co. Bex cars floated bv; the 
Scovill Mfg. Co.’s railroad trestle went 
down; Waterbury Petroleum Co.'s tanks 
tore loose, smashing everything in their 
path. Water pushed all the way up to 
the Green and began flooding store 
fronts on South Main Street. Railroad 
tracks washed out, autos were upended 
or swept away entirely. 

And then it was over. By Friday 
afternoon, the wster began to drop. Six 
teen people were dead, but thousands 
more had been evacuated safely 
* Rebuilding—By Tuesday, power had 
been restored in most of the city, al 
though many plants were still without 
it. There is still no gas, and probably 
won't be for some wecks. Water is on, 
but you can’t drink it; the city’s purifica- 
tion equipment is still knocked out, as 
is the sewage disposal plant. Phone 
service has come back quickly, consider- 
ing the fact that at least 10,000 lines 
were out. 

What the damage is no one will even 
guess. You hear the figure of $150- 
million, but no one seems to know 
exactly where it came from. The fac- 
tories that are left standing are in a 
state of unbelievable chaos—mud and 


debris three and four feet deep; ma- 
chinery upended and smashed or 
buried under mud; files torn apart and 
papers lost forever; broken windows, 
branches and trees on the floor 

Chase Brass & Copper figures at 
least $2-million damage; American 
Brass Co., with five plants in the Water- 
bury area, talks of damages running as 
high as $15-million, but concedes this 
may be only a wild guess. J. E. Smith 
& Co., one ot the state’s largest lumber 
and building material companies, puts 
its loss at more than $250,000; Water 
bury Farrel Foundry & Machine at 
about $1.5-million; Waterbury Petrol 
eum Co. at $250,000; Connecticut 
Wholesale Drug at more than $590, 
060. 

So far, the city has made about $500,- 
000 available in disaster funds. Mayor 
Raymond E. Snyder has named a busi- 
ness-labor committee to try to get some 
accurate idea of just what the flood 
has cost, and the committee had its first 
meeting Tuesday. Meanwhile, the 
banks have set up a disaster loan com- 
mittee to help screen and process appli- 
cations for federal aid. e state esti- 
mates about 10,000 are unemployed in 
the Waterbury-Naugatuck area. 

This weck, as ‘plants began what is 
certain to be a months-long job of 
cleanup, one question was on every- 
body’s mind: How many companies 
will ever reopen? It’s certain that a 
lot of small businesses that lost every- 
thing will probably never hang out their 
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signs again. No one can say for sure 
about the big ones now. Only Ameri- 
can Brass has said it is definitely staying 
put. 

* State by State—What susivess 
WEEK'S reporter found in Waterbury 
shows up, to a greater or lesser degree, 
throughout the entire flood area. This 
was the situation from statewide reports 
aS BUSINESS WEEK went to press; 

Massachusetts, Richard Preston, state 
Commerce Dept. commissioner, said, 
“When we gt the total of industrial 
damage it will surely top $100-million.” 

The most battered town seemed to be 
Southbridge. Here, flood waters burst 
two dams on the Quinebaug River, sent 
a cascade down upon the town. In its 
path was American Optical Co.’s fac- 
tory and warehouse. First estimates of 
damage to the company were set at $10- 
million, but at saidivns a company of- 
ficial said he was confident the damage 
would run nowhere near as high as that. 

Rehabilitation is under way. The 
state legislature has enacted two bond 
issues totaling $55-million for flood re- 
pair work, 

Connecticut. Here the industrial 
damage hill will reach its highest. It 
could run close to $1-billion. But at 
midweek, there was still no clear indi- 
cation of how close it would get, for 
communications were still out in sev- 
eral areas. 

It’s plain, though, that Waterbury is 
the most badly hurt industrial city. 

The New Haven RR's Pres. Patrick 
B. McGinnis assesses damage to his 
road at $10-million. McGinnis is seek- 
ing Connecticut Gov. Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff’s aid in getting a loan for railroad 
repairs. 

Gov. Ribicoff has asked the battered 
towns to set up small business commit- 
tees to aid factory owners and prevent 
a possible flight of industry from the 
state. Banks and insurance companies 
have told businessmen not to worry 
about paying up on their loans until the 
emergency is over. 

Pennsylvania. The flood delivered its 
biggest punch to Stroudsburg. In’ this 
town, industrial damage is estimated at 
$3-million, the severest—reckoned at 
around $800,000 worth—being done to 
Coates Board & Carton Co.’s plant. 

State employment officials say 25,000 
persons will be out of work for a month 
or six weeks while plants are repaired. 
At Tamaqua, Atlas Powder Co.'s plant 
suffered $1-million damage. At Bethle- 
hem, Bethlehem Steel Co.’s works were 
flooded to a depth of up to 6 ft. Some 
15,000 steelworkers are idled by the 
damage. 

Two railroads have already reported 
their losses. Pennsylvania RR res 
the bill for washed-out tracks and 
bridges will run to $1,050,000, and 
Reading Co. estimates its damage at 
$560,000. 
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Deficit Gets Thin—But Stays 


Rising revenues bring expected federal deficit to 
lowest point since Eisenhower took office; but spending goes 
up, too, and upsets hoped-for balance. 


Secy. of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey had both good and bad news 
for the Administration this week in thé 
annual budget review. 

¢ The smallest deficit of any since 
Pres. Eisenhower took office is in pros- 

t for the fiscal year ending next 
uae 30. The deficit now looks like 
$1.7-billion, instead of the $2.4-billion 
indicated in the President's budget 
message last January. 

¢ But the big prize—a balanced 
budget—may be eluding Humphrey 
once more, To get out of the red 
before the 1956 election—a cherished 
goal of both Eisenhower and Humphrey 
—spending will have to be slashed 3% 
alone what Humphrey now foresees. 
¢ Culprit—Rising federal spending is 
to blame for the new squeeze. In i. 
uary, Eisenhower estimated spending 
for the current fiscal year at $62.4- 
billion. After looking over appropria- 
tions as voted. by Congress, as at fresh 
demands on the Treasury, Humphrey 
now says spending may come to $63,8- 
billion—a rise of $1.4-billion. 

He hopes administrators will elimi- 
nate this rise between now and the end 
of the fiscal year. But that is only a 
hope. Indeed, spending could go on 
up, instead of down. 

The biggest rise, for example, is $1.1- 
billion expected for farm price sup- 
ports. This might go as high as $2. 
billion, though, depending on how hard 
farmers lean on crop loans. 

In general, spending programs arc 
about what they were expected to be. 
Military spending, for example, is still 
set at $34-billion, just as it was in the 
January estimates. 
¢ Cheer—On the revenue side, there’s 
nothing but cheerful news, thanks to 
the business boom. 

When the budget was drawn up in 
January, receipts were estimated at $60- 
billion. Humphrey now thinks they will 
hit $62.1-billion. This is lower than 
a good many private estimates; some of 
these now put revenues for the year at 
close to the $64-billion mark—that 
would balance the budget with $200 
million to spare. 

Treasury officials, however, stoutiy 
maintain they have taken into account 
all of the tax take that the business pic- 
ture justifies. They count on more 
revenues from both corporations and 
individuals, and now expect corporation 
taxes to bring in $19.2-billion for the 
year, individual taxes $32.8-billion. 

The $2.1-billion rise in revenue, as 


foreseen Humphrey, offsets $700- 
million of the budgeted rise in spending 
—accounting for the shrink in the 
deficit. 

¢ Cash—The expected $1.7-billion defi- 
cit is in the traditional budget; in the 
so-called cash budget—the one watched 
more closely by economists for the 
effect on business—a small surplus is 


expected. 

Carprisingly, the cash surplus is 

now expected to be somewhat smaller 
than foreseen in the January budget 
message. The increase in regular ex- 
penditures, plus a rise in payments from 
trust funds—Social Security, retirement 
and pension funds, and the like—will 
more than wipe out — receipts. 
In January, a cash surplus of $558- 
million was indicated. The revised 
estimate is for $300-million. 
* Blows—Humphrey is the loser so far 
in his fight against rising expenditures. 
This is chiefly due to the expected 
$1.1-billion rise in outlays for farm 
price supports, but he got four addi- 
tional blows: 

¢ The postal deficit is $426-million 
larger than expected, chiefly because of 
the failure of Congress to raise postal 
rates as requested by Eisenhower. Pay 
raises voted for postal employees were 
also larger than anticipated. 

. Cost of carrying the public debt 
is $387-million higher than foreseen 
in January; that’s mostly due to in- 
creases in short-term interest rates. 

¢ Economic and technical aid to 
countries in the Far East has been in- 
creased $272-million. 

¢ Veterans benefits are runnin 
$226-million higher than expected. 
Korean veterans are enrolling for re- 
adjustment benefits in greater numbers 
than originally foreseen, and payments 
are running higher. 
> Rauheatenepheey ot three breaks 
on the spending side. Delay in starting 
the German army knocked $1.1-billion 
out of the budget as worked out in 
January. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is saving $100-million on construc 
tion projects. Stockpiling expenses will 
drop $83-million because of reduced 
buying. 
¢ Hopes—Humphrey will put 4 squeeze 
on the chief money spenders between 
now and the end of the fiscal year to 
try to dredge up enough more to bal 
ance the budget. But the better hope 
is that a balanced budget, if it comes 
at all this year, will come from increased 
revenues. 
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Flying Farmers of Colorado 
get bite at new terminal. 
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Spud Cellar sprouts jive 


for locals. 





High school band provides 


martial strains for day. 


Barnstorming Airline 


Gets a Big 


Not even a heavy downpouw: could 
dampen the spirits of Monte Vista, 
Colo., last Sunday, when the whole 
town and ambassadors from its farthest 
outposts gathered with officials of the 
Frontier Airlines of Denver to dedicate 
the town’s new airport. 

For Frontier Airlines, it was another 
step in the company’s growth that has 
been accomplished through bringing 
transportation to areas where it is badly 
needed. Frontier is one of 14 “local 
service” airlines operating in the U.S 
It has built up a reputation in the 
Rocky Mountain West as “the barn- 
storming airline” as a result of its 
assistance to cities in its system in 
opening up air service, dedicating new 
fields, and making citizens of the area 
air conscious. 

But for Monte Vista, a town in the 
San Luis Valley, the event signaled 
more than a permanent link with the 
outside; it was also a victory over its 
neighbor and bitter rival, Alamosa. 
¢QOld Feud—Monte Vista had air 
service as carly as 1946, but pilots then 
complained that air turbulence gen 
erated by the Rockies was too great 
a menace. Alamosa, only 20 miles away, 
was quick to capitalize on the situation, 
and in 1949, when the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board ordered Monarch Airlines 
—one of the 14 local services—to serve 
only one of the two cities, Alamosa 
started to improve its airport. In 1952, 
CAB ordered Frontier to serve only one 
of the two, and the line chose Alamosa 
ilso. Monte Vista protested, and the 
decision was cine 

Meantime, Monte Vista mobilized 
to bring its airport up to the ye ve 
standards. Main Street merchants 
opened a campaign to raise money, and 
members of the Monte Vista Commer- 
cial Cluh turned out every day after 
work to lend a hand with spade, ax, and 
hammer. Last week, the town had a 
brand-new $100,000 airport for a cash 
outlay of around $30,000. 

« Barnstormer—The dedication last 
Sunday was the 54th such “barnstorm- 
ing” program that Frontier has staged 
in the past five years. The airline's his- 
tory dates back to 1943, from the time 
there was a major reduction in rail 
service to isolated mountain areas. To 
day, its system covers more than 3,428 
unduplicated route miles, serving 40 
cities ranging in population from 2,500 
to a half-million. 

¢ Odd Jobs—Frontier has built up a 
big business in freight, especially in 
hauling drilling equipment to the new 


Welcome 


oil fields. But since many of the com- 
munitics on its routes are cut off 
from all rail service, the airline finds it- 
self involved in all sorts of jobs. For 
example, a chick dealer in the Four 
Corners area of Colorado wanted 3,500 
chicks from Denver, 400 miles away— 
in a hurry. Frontier delivered them in 
less than four hours. 

Each May and June, when high 
school graduations are the order, 
Frontier flies 10,000 or more rented 
caps and gowns to cities in its system; 
and every January, it totes Hereford 
cattle from the ranch country to the 
Denver National Western Stock Show. 

Winging its way over mountain 
country, Frontier often is called upon 
for public services. During dry periods, 
it’s almost standard for Denver regional 
headquarters of the U.S. Forest Service 
to ie on Frontier pilots for reports 
of smoke indicating forest fires. Once 
the fires are spotted, Frontier as often 
as not flies Indians from Arizona reser- 
vations to assist fighting them. 

In the winter of 1952, severe bliz- 
zards hit the western slope of Colo- 
rado. Entire cities were snowbound 
and isolated for days. Frontier main- 
tained regular service, carried an extra 
heavy payload of snowshoes and bob- 
sleds, and dropped emergency rations 
to scattered ranches. 

To perform these services, Frontier 
has 12 DC-3s, most of them bought 
from government surplus stocks. The 
airline never has purchased a new plane. 
¢ Never a Dull Sunday—To promote 
itself, Frontier uses an aggressive sales, 
advertising, and promotion program that 
has given the line its “barnstorming” 
reputation. On almost any given Sun- 
day in summer, you'll find Fronfier 
putting on a show in one of its 40 
towns. 

Most of them are typical of the one 
held at Monte Vista. They invariably 
are preceded by Aviation Week, when 
the town involved goes all out to get 
interested in aviation. Almost any- 
thing serves as an excuse for such an 
event—an airport dedication, a special 
event in the community, or Frontier's 
10,000th flight into the area. 

The Monte Vista shindig featured 
a banquet and cocktail party, and— 
naturally—the crowning of Miss San Luis 
Valley Airport, a dance at Spud Cellar, 
and flying exhibitions. To most of the 
500 farmers who invested in a flight 
over the area, flying was old stuff; = 
once an 84-year-old lady was surprised 
to find the plane had seats. 
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PLANE RIDES draw more than 500 persons willing to pay $2.75. Kids small enough to fit into a lap get carried up free. 








IN THE AIR passengers jostle to get near the windows, to get a bird's-eye view of their potato patches in the San Luis Valley. 
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Inventories: Still Lagging Sales 


@ Business inventories are building at close to $5- 
billion a year clip, with no slowdown in sight. 

@ But industry-by-industry check shows no signs 
of alarm, with sales still eating up stocks. 

@ The fourth quarter is the question mark; what 
happens to stocks at Christmas will tell 1956 story. 


Changes in business inventories her- 
ald most of the ups and downs of the 
business cycle. You have only to think 
back to the inventory climb that hit its 
peak in the fall of 1953—and the busi- 
ness slide that followed. Then last fall's 
inventory liquidation set the stage for 
1955's boom. 

That's why economic forecasters are 
keeping a wary eye on inventories as 
the boom pushes up into the danger 
areas (BW-—Jul.23'55,p28). Right now, 
the pace of the inventory buildup is so 
rapid that economists are looking up 
the hill ahead to see whether the top 
is in sight. 

In May, the Dept. of Commerce re 
ports, inventories swelled at an annual 
rate of about $7-billion—a rate seldom 
topped except in wartime. Things 
slowed down a bit in June, but for 
the second quarter as a whole it looks 
as though the inventory stepup was at 
an annual rate of $4-billion to $5-bil- 
lion. Unofficial reports from business 
indicate no slowdown in this rate in 
July and August. 

“Se forecasters are busy measuring 

t ulge for any signs of the double 
a ‘ that a big inventory buildup 
ca with it: fi) On the upside, 
in\...tory buying can help bid up prices, 
bring on inflation; and (2) when, sooner 
or later, inventories get too big, pro- 
duction is cut and recession and unem- 
ployment loom. 
+ Still on the Upgrade--On the second 
count, a susiness week checkup this 
week shows that the inventory cycle 
is still strongly in the buildup stage, 
with the nays the hill still tw « 
in distant mists. Indeed, the buildup 
may have quite a way to go before 
there’s any thought of cutting back. 

An analysis of total business inven- 
tories, made by the McGraw-Hill Dept. 
of Economics on the basis of figures 
published by the Commerce Dept., 
arrives at the same result. It shows 
that the inventory buildup, rapid as it 
is, is lagging behind both production 
and sales: 

¢ In the first six months of 1955, 
manufacturers’ production went up 
6%, while inventory gained only 1.5%. 

* In June, inventories over-all were 


only 150% of sales, well below the 
1951-52 average of 167%, and the peak 
of 168% in September, 1953. 

Most industry experts checked by 
BUSINESS WEEK, in both hardgoods and 
softgoods, see the inventory buildup 
steaming along at more than the usual 
seasonal pace, at least through Christ- 
mas. Nobody wants to be caught short 
tor what's expected to be the biggest 
fall selling season ever. But because 
sales are zooming ahead at an even 
faster pace, the experts can’t see any 
danger of too many goods piling up. 

. According to the econo- 
mists’ rules, this heavy inventory buying 
on top of heavy consumer buying 
should spark further price inflation. But 
industry men don't feel this will 
amount to much; in many lines, not- 
ably metals and other raw materials, 
price increases—and buying to beat 
them—have already taken place. 

Most of the buildup from now on 
will be in finished goods—deliveries of 
stuff already on order at set prices. In 
lines where there’s a shortage, some 
prices might be pushed up; but mostly 
supplies are pretty ample. So, the view 
is, this inventory cycle raay be more 
orderly than some others. 

There's also a feeling that any slow- 

down in the automobile boom would 
relieve the pressure on prices. 
* Unsold Cars—As for the inventories 
of unsold automobiles, Detroit isn’t 
worried yet (BW—Aug.13'55,p25), and 
is ordering steel (page 25) and other 
materials on the basis of another pro- 
duction upswing when new models go 
on sale. 

Some suppliers to the auto industry 
are more cautious. They figure that if 
dealers can’t move stocks as fast as 
Detroit expects, fall auto output won't 
hold up, and auto makers may find 
themselves with relatively high stocks 
of purchased materials. 

. Line Up—Here’s how it looks in other 
industries: 


Electric any . The situation is 
spotty, but dealers’ inventories are get- 
ting very high on a number of items. 
Some production cutbacks expected. 

Farm . No problem. 
Dealers’ inventories are up maybe 5% 


from a year ago, but sales are up 25% 
in some cases. A big manufacturer re- 

s raw material and work-in-process 
mventories, lower than 1954, should 
go up. 

Machinery. W ork-in-process is build- 
ing up, as producers get going on long- 
lead-time capital goods. These com- 
panies will need bigger inventories of 
steel and component parts. 

Industrial supplies. Some buying to 
anticipate price increases, but high in- 
dustrial production prevents much in- 
ventory building. One grinding wheel 
supplier, with sales booming, figures 
everything it has sold in recent months 
has been chewed up. 

Nonferrous neti. Copper and alv- 
minum, of course, are short. But a 
zinc man says, “There's still plenty of 
zinc to go around, with more produc- 


tion coming in soon.” 
Chemicals . Some forward orders were 


canceled recently, indicating a buildup 
of stocks by some consuming industries, 
but new orders from other lines have 
kept coming in. Undoubtedly, there's 
a general inventory increase. But turn 
over is high, too. 

Textiles. Inventories look high, his- 
torically, but companies say they need 
more variety now to meet consumer 
demand. Prices may rise a little, but 
not enough to cause scare buying. 

Paper. There’s been some buying of 
containers and other products to beat 
an expected price rise, but in general 
paper stocks aren't up much in relation 
to sales. One company economist 
worries about “invisible” stocks—paper 
in the form of packaged goods on 
shelves—but feels the danger 1s remote. 

Rubber. Inventories are up, but not 
too much for sales; will probably keep 
on growing because of the greater 
variety of items. 
¢ Ahead—Add up these reports, and 
there’s no sign that inventories generally 
are too high—yet. Leaving out autos 
and appliances, the picture is one of 
a continuing buildup. This tallies with 
the McGraw-Hill study, which found 
wholesale and retail inventories just 
back at 1953 peak levels and manufac- 
turing inventories still well below the 
old peak—while personal spending by 
consumers is up 8% since 1953. 

All this points to a third-quarter in- 
ventory buildup at least matching the 
second quarter's pace. It's the fourth 

uarter that poses the knotty question. 
A super-boom in Christmas sales might 
cut the buildup to a $3-billion a vear 
rate, which normal 1956 economic 
growth could easily sustain. But dis 
appointing holiday sales could start 
goods pilmg up, perhaps at an annual 
rate of $6-billion or more. 
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Now! All @ basic home coverages 
IN one Money-saving package 


neatly wrapped up and delivered by Mr. Friendly 
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Mr, Friendly’s new 
HOMEOWNER’S POLICY* combines 
all these important coverages: 


1. Fire insurance on your home.** Ve 
9. Fire insurance on its contents.** | 
Se 3, Burglary insurance on contents. 

4 4. Comprehensive personal liability. 













Mr. Friendly has done it again! Now you 
get all four basic household insurance 
coverages in one policy—at a neat saving over 
individual contracts! Our policy-holder 
dividends can help you save, too—your total 
savings can be as much as 36%, 











You may buy the Homeowner's Policy on 

the 3-year plan and may pay premiums annually 
if you wish, at a slight service cost. And you 
don't have to wait till your present insurance 
expires, You'll receive credit for unexpired 
policies. For all the facts on this better way to 
protect your home and property, write: 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Dept. B-126, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass, 













This new Homeowner's Policy is not available in 
all states at this time. 












*W' ritten by our affiliate, Allied Amerwan Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
** Complete protection, including ¢ ‘ended and additional extended coverages 
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< AMERICAN MUTUAL 


Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 
A M Savings from regular substantial dividends! 





O i e86, AmEnICAm MUTUAL LIABILITY IRS URANCE COmPAnY 
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MHS makes one efficient 


production unit out of 


three separated buildings 


REE BUILDINGS, separated by a city street and a four- 

track railroad, have become one eee ppentiion unit 

through installation of an MHS power free conveyor 
system. 

Parts in process travel from operation to operation as 
easily as in a single building. Carriers, automatically con- 
trolled, may be sent from any station on the conveyor system 
to any desired point. Production flows smoothly, rapidly nd 
economically. 

_ It may pay you, too, to investigate modernization and 
integration of your production facilities through MHS con- 
veyors declgned and engineered to solve your problem. 

Call or write today for expert assistance from the MHS engineer! 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit, 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principol Cities 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 


FACTORIES; Detroit, Mich. + Fairfleld, lowe + Albeny, N.Y. + Windsor, Onterie 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Four more atom subs were announced 
by the Navy at midweek. Two are tc 
be built by Electric Boat Div. of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. at Groton, Conn., 
and the others by Mare Island and 
Portsmouth Navy yards. Electric Boat 
has had contracts for three other atom 
subs, Portsmouth for one other. 

. 
Toddling: The new Lincoln Div. of 
Ford Motor Co. has decided to build 
its own assembly plant in rural Novi 
Township, 28 mi. eas downtown De- 
troit. By 1957 it plans to complete 
1.5-million sq. ft. of factory space, plus 
division headquarters, Lincolns now 
share “Mercury assembly lines at Los 
Angeles and Wayne, Mich. 

2 
Branching out: Burroughs Corp. will 
distribute a German-made cash register 
in the U.S. and Canada, under a deal 
with Anker-Werke AG of Biclefeld, 
West Germany. . . . Lukens Steel Co. 
stockholders have amended the charter 
to allow the Coatesville (Pa.) company 
to diversify. Lukens is studying more 
than 160 industrial lines, including 
boats, plastics, electronics. 

. 
Farm income in July didn’t get so big 
a seasonal boost as usual. Last month 
ran 10% higher than June but fell 4% 
short of July, 1954. 

. 
Magnavox Co. reports a six-fold increase 
in sales of high-fidelity equipment in 
three years. The company is also ex- 
panding in the computer field. 

. 
Water fight: Despite floods (page 26), 
Connecticut is worried about having 
enough water. Gov, Abraham Ribicoft 
signed a bill that forbids the Greenwich 
Water Co. to deliver water across the 
state line to Rye and Port Chester, 
N. Y., if there’s a shortage. In a show- 
down, New York State will go to court, 
its Gov. Averell Harriman declared. 

- 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. (BW—Aug.13'55, 
p50) moved a step nearer its goal of 
top spot in tonnage among the all- 
cargo lines. A CAB examiner approved 
its bid for new routes from Florida 
to major cities in the Midwest and 
Northeast. Riddle now operates only 
between Miami, New York, and San 
Juan. 

. 
Westinghouse this week made a long- 
predicted switch in top management 
Gwilym Price adds the board chairman 
ship vacant since 1951 to his job as 
president. Mark Cresap, who left his 
consulting firm for Westinghouse in 
1951, gets the second spot as execu- 
tive vice-president and deputy chief 
executive officer. 
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America’s school buses carry especially pre- 
cious cargo. That’s why their designers and 
manufacturers place great emphasis on all 
details pertaining to passenger safety. Safe, 
non-slip flooring is one of the essentials. 


To anchor floor matting to the steel floors 
of their school buses—and to keep it an- 
chored, smooth and “trip-free’’—many bus 
manufacturers have standardized on a 3M 
rubber-based adhesive. They chose it for 
safer floors .. . and because they need fast 
application and a quick, strong, lasting bond 
that will stand up under vibration, tempera- 





Setting safer paths for little feet 


ture changes and strong cleaning solutions. 
See what adhesives can do for you... 


3M’s rubber-based adhesives provide a swift, 
low-cost way of joining a variety of materials. 
Other 3M adhesives, coatings and sealers 
have been created to do very specific jobs 
in just about every industry you can name. 
Like to see some more examples of what 
other companies are doing with 3M prod- 
ucts? Call in your nearest 3M Field Engineer. 
Or, for more detailed facts on 3M products 
serving industry today-—write to 3M, Dept. 
18, 417 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


417 PIQUETTE AVE., OETROIT 2, MICH. © GENERAL GALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. © EXPORT: 08 PARK AVE. H.Y. 16, %.Y. © CANADA: *.0. BOX 787, LONDON, ONT, 


- 


MEFLECTIVE SHEETINGS © “SM” ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH © “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS © "3M" ROOTING GRANULES © “OM” CHEMICALS 
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EXIDES HELP ON BOARD THE SUN 
vo 


MANY ARE THE PROBLEMS OF A MINISTER WITH A 2500- 
ISLAND PARISH- AND THE NEED FOR A STURDY, DEPENDABLE 
VESSEL 1S OBVIOUS, OPERATED BY THE MAINE SEA COAST 
/AISSION, THE 72Z-FOOT DIESEL TVG SUNBEAM IIT 1S CALLED 
*Q00'S TUQBOAT” BY THE FISHING FAMILIES IT SERVES WITH 
YEAR ROUND RELIGIOUS AID. IT 1S A SEAGOING CLINIC, 

AMBULANCE, LIBRARY, CARRIER OF FREIGHT, PASSENGERS AND 
AIL, IN WINTER IT PREQUENTLY ACTS AS AN ICE BREAKER. 











ORAM i SINR ALRMBE See baggy 
END WORK-SCHEDULING WORRIES... 
VV ISBADS stv STGOGIS 
TO SHIFTS END! 
POWERFUL IRONCLADS HELP You KEEP PRODUCTION 


AAOVING WITH UNIFORM RATE OF MATERIALS 
HANDLING! THEY KEEP TRUCKS WORKING FULL- 







Exide inpustRiat DIVISION, The Bioctric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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WASHINGTON: OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
AUG. 27, 1955 


Things you can count on as Administration policy, digested from this 
week’s review of the 1956 fiscal year budget (page 29): 


Military spending will remain high, at the present $34-billion level. 
The only reduction in armed strength will be in manpower. 

New weapons production and research will be stepped up. Four new 
atom submarines and 21 other ships are being ordered this week. 


Federal public works will get a new round of spending. New flood 
control and reclamation dams will be started; the initial dollars will be only 
in the few millions but they will commit Washington to a total outlay of 
hundreds of millions. 


Highway spending is going up. Prospects are that a new law will be 
voted early next year putting highway spending in fiscal 1957 over the 
$1-billion mark. 


—— Poe 


Tax relief can be counted on. Republicans in Congress are looking 
beyond today’s estimates of income and outgo—and they see enough 
revenue during the year to justify a tax cut. Republicans up for election 
in 1956 say they need such an achievement. Sen. Edward Martin of Pennsyl- 
vania predicts an across-the-board reduction averaging $100. Sen. Wallace 
F. Bennett of Utah forecasts total cuts of $2-billion to $3-billion, in personal 
and corporate rates and excises. Both are members of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 


The Treasury will be more cautious this fall on tax statements. Officials 
will want to take another look iater in the year, to see how outgo and income 
match, before suggesting a program to Pres. Eisenhower. “dds favor a cut 
—whether or not Republicans in Congress have the backing of a Presidential 
recommendation. 


Republicans want to beat Democrats to the punch on taxes. They have 
the opportunity io speak in January—in the Presidential State of the Union, 
budget, and economic messages. These are official, and so carry real weight. 
But Republican leaders want to get the jump unofficially too. They see a 
threat in the Democratic-controlled tax study coming in December. 


The 1956 election is the stake—aside from economic reasoning that 
points to tax cuts. And despite general Republican optimism, based on hope 
and belief that Eisenhower will run, there are some worries in GOP head- 
quarters. 


—_—o— 


Failure of the farmers to keep pace with general prosperity is political 
problem No. 1. The problem: how to get the farmer to ride out what Secy. 
Benson assures them is a short-term adjustment. The GOP has no great fear 
that the Democrats can push through a revival of the 90% of parity support 
price program—but congressmen are demanding that the Administration 
come up with some alternative to it. 

Price rises are also a worry. The new consumer price index showing 
a rise of 0.3% isn’t bothersome, though it was the biggest increase in 14 
months. But a predicted increase in hardgoods prices is causing concern. 
The coal wage agreement (page 132) will work through to some higher 
prices, probably. Republicans fear that even a small inflation next year will 
burt at the polls. Moderate restraints on credit and money will be continued. 
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WASHINGTON Chronic unemployment areas make another problem. Republicans say 
BUREAU it’s not good enough to pass off permanently distressed areas as 


AUG. 27, 1955 burden.” They are faced with a new Democratic promise of a study directed 


The military is starting a program to give pennants and citations—similar to 





transferred to the “standby reserve” from the “ready reserve”; that means 
they won't have to continue training, and recall to duty will be less likely, 


Skilled technicians needed by the military, itself, won't get deferment— 
for example, a machinist tagged for an Army Ordnance repair unit, or a 
worker who is a jet pilot. These will stay in the “ready reserve” subject to 

PAGE 38 recall. 
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HERE is the finest of all electrics... proved on the job in all 48 states, Oper- 
ators are enthusiastic about its exclusive Keyboard Slope, scientifically sloped 
to fit natural finger movement. And more of the operating controls are located 
in the keyboard area than on any other typewriter! 


It is the fastest electri¢ ever built with a tireless, 
effortless touch. Its write is beautiful, sharp, even 
and distinctive. Youenjoy topspeed with less fatigue. 


Phone today for a revealing ten minute demonstration of this beautiful 
typewriter, already job-proven for efficiency by American business. 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y BRANCH OFFICES OR DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITING 


NEW! 
SMITH-CORONA 
CARBON.-RIBBON 
ELECTRIC 

for the finest in executive 
correspondence see thie 
Dual-Purpose machine 
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Gala Celebration of the 100 Millionth GM Diesel 


LAKE SHORE SOUTH, CHICAGO—AUG. 315 THROUGH SEPT. 25TH 
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GM Powerama presents— “roads a-building”’ exhibit of GM Diesel-powered equipment for both concrete 
and asphalt highway construction—dump trucks, concrete paver, rock crusher, graders, rcllers and scrapers. 


AKE your plans now! The General 
Motors Powerama will be a national 
event too important, too spectacular to miss. 


On 20 acres of grounds, a World’s Fair of 
Power will unfold wonders galore. Fascinating 
exhibits—thrilling demonstrations—a color- 
ful stage show —everything to make your visit 
interesting, educational and well worth the 
trip. 

Come and bring the family. Admission free! 











Pius many other interesting exhibits you won't want to miss — 


ALLISON TURBO-JET and 
TURBO-PROP engines that 
power America’s finest, fastest 
fighters and transports. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL engines 
powering a submarine you can 
go aboard and inspect. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE’s advanced 
lightweight 100-mile-an-hour 


train with its amazing new air- 
suspension springing. 
EUCLID’s full line of 10- to 50- 
ton Diesel trucks and 7-to 
18-yd. scrapers. 

FABRICAST's exhibit of medern 
casting methods. 

GMC Diesel trucks and coaches, 
SeceniCruiser and spectacular 
new “‘L’Universelle.” 


And a Complete Exhibition of GM's 7 Dazzling Dream Cars: 
CHEVROLET BISCAYNE « PONTIAC STRATO STAR + OLDOSMOBILE “88” 
DELTA « BUICK WILDCAT Mf + CADILLAC ELDORADO BROUGHAM 
LA GALLE § SEDAN « LA SALLE © SPORTS CAR 





GV DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS * DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: General Motors Diesel, Ltd., London, Ontario 
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GM Powerama presents—“More Power To You’’— GM Powerama presents —a wide variety of interesting, 
a mammoth variety show in which Diesel-powered operating exhibits showing the use of Diesel power 
vehicles perform fantastic maneuvers—with Big Top in many fields including a sawmill, a cotton gin, an 
circus acts and a huge cast of dazzling dancing starlets. irrigation system, a farm tractor and a feed mill. 


‘est ‘ 
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GM Powerama presents — at 
the head of the parade— 
Detroit Diesel’s golden 
“6-71"’ Diesel engine (repre- 
senting 100 Millionth 
General Motors Diesel H.P.). 
Also, Dr. Diesel’s first engine 
and exhibits ranging from the 
1933 World’s Fair Diesel 
engine to the compact new 
“51” engine that opens new 
fields for Diesel usefulness. 





GM Powerama presents—a marine display including GM Powerama presents—a modern, portable oil-well 
GM Diesel-powered shrimp boat and 36-foot and drilling rig in action, powered by General Motors 
22-foot pleasure craft for the interest of those who 2-cycle Diesel engines which have won a reputation 


want Diesel safety, speed and economy in their boats. for “more power in less space with leas weizht.”’ 

















NMicLouth 


STAINLESS 


Steel 


The lady agrees with the architect that her 
modern, cheerful, Stainless Steel kitchen will be 
the most beautiful room in the new house. Stainless Steel 
is the bright, long lasting metal that will not tarnish, 
is easy to clean and a joy to live with. 





For the product you make today and the product 
you plan for tomorrow specify McLouth high 
quality sheet and strip Stainless Steel. 





McLouty Stee. Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 





MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 
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U.S. Races Ahead in Atom Trade 


@ U.S. businessmen come back from Geneva with 
“the bacon” in form of first international power plant sale 
and prospective orders for several more. 

@ Britain, favored entry before Geneva, runs up 
against some competitive obstacles. 

@ Russians aren't yet ready for world market. 


To the surprise of almost everyone, 
U.S. industry is off to an early lead in 
the race for world trade in atomic power 
reactors. 

Until the International Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at 
Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 8 through 
Aug. 20, it looked as if the British 
would grab off most of this business, 
and in a hurry. There was even some 
speculation that the Soviet Union, the 
only other builder of nuclear plants to 

roduce electricity, might outsell the 

.S. in foreign markets. 

But this week U.S. businessmen 
were back home with what looked very 
much like the bacon in the way of 
power reactor trade. 
¢ Sales and Customers— Westinghouse 
had made the first sale of an atomic 
power plant—to the Fiat Co. of Italy 
(BW_Aug.20'S5,p132). The same 
firm and several domestic competitors 
—notably General Electric and North 
American Aviation—brought back lists 
of prospective customers that are likely 
to produce additional sales in the near 
future. 

General Electric received a large 
number of “serious proposals” and looks 
for these to develop into a dozen or 15 
firm orders by yearend, if legal angles 
can be worked out. It had inquiries for 
both research and power reactors, in 
the latter category ranging all the way 
from 10,000 kw. to | 1600 kw. The 
British said they had numerous “seri- 
ous inquiries” that might lead to sales 
of atomic power plants. But competi- 
tive factors that came to light at 
Geneva cast some doubt on Britain's 
ability to get into the power reactor 
trade in a substantial way very quickly. 

And the Russians convinced almost 
everyone at Geneva that they aren’t 
ready—yet—to vie for world atomic 
power markets, beyond my to 
supply power reactors to China 
and Soviet satellite nations. 


|. The Competitive Race 


Hard selling, a good reputation for 
genera) technical proficiency, and other 
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factors played a part in winning the 
first power reactor sale and the hottest- 
looking lists of prospects for U.S. in- 
dustrial firms. But the best thing U.S. 
industry had working for it ote 
was its demonstrated production know- 
how in the power reactor field. 

In retrospect, it would have been 
startling not the long experience of 
U.S. science and industry with power 
reactors counted heavily at the start 
of world trade in this field. We have 
been building reactors—though not for 
power development—since 1942, That 
was about five years before anyone else 
started. 
¢ Britain's Spurt—But the British, 
whose scientists cooperated in our wat- 
time atomic projects, started their first 
full-scale (50,000-kw.) nuclear power 
plant in 1953. That was more than a 
year before we began a comparable 
my the 60,000-kw. station being 
puilt by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
for the Atomic Energy Commission and 
Duquesne Light Co. at Shippingport, 
P 

Earlier this year the United Kingdom 
announced plans to build 22 more large 
reactors for power production. In con- 
trast, plans for only six more large- 
scale plants—in addition to Shipping: 

rt—have reached serious stages im the 

J.S. 

Until recently, power reactor de- 
velopment in this country has followed 
the line of small, experimental-scale 
construction, The British will have 
their first big reactor plant in operation 
next year, at least a year ahead of Ship- 
pingport. The Soviet Union, which 
put a small (5,000-kw.) plant into op- 
eration near Moscow more than a year 
ago, is nearing completion of at least 


one large plant of 100,000-kw. capecity. 
* High F It was this lead in push- 
ing full-scale atomic power plants that 


convinced the British—and some Ameri- 


cans~-that Britain had a clearcut lead in 
the field. 

British industrialists went to Geneva 
with high and ready order books. 
Most of the 2,000 representatives of 72 
nations attending the scientific mect- 


ings got across town to the trade show, 
also. The commercial exhibits were 
the feature attraction for businessmen. 


ll. Firstest With the Mostest 


The shoppers quickly estab- 
lished two ‘sel ae & for would-be 


traders in the new atomic reactor mar- 
ket. 

¢ You have to convince prospec- 
tive customers you can build the equip- 
ment you are trying to sell, That means 
producing machines of demonstrated 
performance, as well as making pretty 
early deliveries. 

¢ You have to offer something the 
customers can afford. The world’s 
three richest nations are the present 
vendors of power reactors, Most pro- 
spective customers cannot afford high 
capital costs for equipment. 

On both scores, U.S. firms managed 
to come up first with the most, it ap- 
peared to would-be buyers. 

Obviously, the U.S. went all out to 
put on a good show, It succeeded by 

ving its top people in Geneva, and 
by presenting the most information on 


the test variety of subjects. 

. Work Differently-One \ 
difference between the British and 
U.S. stands out-that is the i 
relationship between government an 
industry in Britain—and the lack of 
such a relationship in the U.S. 


The difference was emphasized at 
the commercial exhibit, where visitors 
to the British section were greeted by 


a large sign that read, “Complete 
Atomic Power Stations Under Single 
Contract by Three Famous Firms . . , 
English Electric . . . Babcock & Wil- 
cox... Taylor Woodrow . . . Working 
as a Group . . . With Active Encourage- 
ment and Close Technical Cooperation 
of Atomic E Authority.” 

In the U.S., the Atomic Energy Law 
stipulates that firms must clear with 
the AEC before having any dealings 
with foreign countries. In practice, 
most companies have ignored this, but 
the lack of an AEC ruling has been a 


psychological deterrent to some. 
. —Britain’s selling program be- 
gan to fall to pieces first at the scientific 


meetings, of all places. It started when 

an ] representative of the U.S.S.R. 

questioned the merits of on gas 
or 


coolants for reactors. a 
number of petty good technical rea- 
sons, the United Kingdom is concen- 
trating on t of reactors 
C carbon dioxide. The Rus 
sian chal — up the fact that 
neither the U.S. nor the Soviet Union 
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is much interested in gas-cooled reactors 
for power. It also developed that Con- 
tinental Europeans weren't much inter- 
ested in ro feature of the British 
plans—the dual-purpose plant to pro- 
duce both power and plutonium. 






INVINCIE 


concealed safe units 5) » , 


{ 
a 
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lll. Price and Prestige 


Another hurdle was the question of 
cos It soon became obvious the 

ritish were not going to sell anv 
large-scale power plants in a hurry. The 
price—probably upwards of $25-million 
—was too stiff. So was that of the big 
U.S. plants, which ran as high or 
higher. 

“It was like a crowd at a showing of 
new Cadillacs,” says one U.S. business- 
man. “Everybody was interested in 
the models of the big reactors, but most 
ae knew they couldn't buy them.” 
. —— Offer—Somewhere along the 
line—perhaps even before the confer- 
ence started—Westinghouse Electric 
International Co., the overseas repre- 
sentative of Westinghouse, sensed this 
customer reaction. 

Like other commercial people pres- 
ent, Westinghouse did no talkin ihent 
its sales activities. But soon after the 
trade show started, other firms became 
aware that Westinghouse had sent spe- 
cific proposals for complete power 
plants to a number of prospective 
customers. These apparently offered 
fairly small (10,000-kw.) plants to be 
built and packaged in Pittsburgh and 
assembled overseas. 

This was just the kind of “get-your- 
feet-wet” deal that appealed to Fiat. 
The Italian firm has a large complex 
of automobile, aircraft, = steel fab- 
ricating facilities in one.of the world’s 
high-cost power areas. The Westing- 
house price tag, like other details, still 





The right combination 
for maximum protection 


Take your pick . . . handsome Modernaire has not been revealed. Best guesses 
desk or efficient Invincible file. Equipped put it in the $4-million to $5-million 
with a concealed safe unit, each is the per- . range. 


Obviously Westinghouse hopes to 
fect place to keep valuable papers, confi- The tavinethte Concoated sell six to a dozen such units, cut pro- 











dential records, narcotics, dangerous drugs otiher deub-tigh, exenter duction costs by standardizing as far 
and other valuables from prying eyes and qocw Ginn exblocts, as possible. The reactor for Fiat almost 
fingers. Gives you convenient, fingertip paged gin CH certainly wili be of a type with which 
safety PLUS famous Invincible styling. erat tock for Mile drawers. the company has had plenty of produc- 


tion line experience—fueled by uranium, 
enriched with fissionable U-235, cooled 


by a water. 
Set the pace for better business living Mea apap 2 ete 3 eral 
ested eet + in plants that would pro- 


duce electricity at costs in line with 
their present total energy costs for elec- 
tric power from conventional sources. 
GE is confident it can meet this cost 
where the present range is from 10 to 


20 mills per kwh. 
‘GE e asized ; a the boil- 
METAL FURNITURE COMPANY GE emphasized at Geneva the boi 


ing water type of reactor it will build 

“Rasbaaebscmante asters for Commonwealth Edison in Chicago. 
In Canada: A. R. Davey Company Limited, Factory Representative . Unexpected—U. Ss. security re , 
pm Setter’ Seed, em & Code tions kept U.S. manufacturers from 
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If you’re planning a plant to manufacture 
cement, lime, glass, rock wool, calcium 
carbide, agricultural limestone, rock dust 


for mines, alkalies or refractories — 


The limestone you need is in The Land of 
Plenty ... the great six-state productive 
area served by the Norfolk and Western 


Railway. 


It will pay you to locate as close as you 
can to these top-grade deposits. Let the 
N & W’s plant location specialists tell you 
about limestone and other important plant 
site advantages in this growing industrial 
area. All information will be provided 
promptly, without obligation and in 


confidence. Write, wire or call— 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT., 
Drawer 6 -686, (Telephone 4-1451 Ext. 474) 
NORFOLK ANO WESTERN RAlL WAY 

Roanoke, Virginia 


Your traffic manager is a specialist in trans- 
portation, and transportation is a major factor 
in good piant site choice. Consult your traffic 
manager while you're studying plant sites. 
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Fast new caulking method 
weatherproots “curtain wall’ panels 


The new Minneapolis home office of the 
Lutheran Brotherhood life insurance 
society is a striking example of modern 
“curtain wall” building construction. 
Each of the 768 panels contains a green 
porcelain section and a window unit in 
a stainless steel frame. 

These modern and colorful! panels 
were furnished and installed by the 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Company. 
In the Flour City plant, they used four 
air-powered Graco Powerflo Pumps to 
seal every joint, seam and sill in the 
panels. Caulking material used was 
Presstite Permagum 570.4, and the 
pumps extruded it right out of the 
original 5-gallon paits...direct from 
pail to panel. 

As these 14-foot panels were installed 
on the building, additional Powerflo 
Pumps caulked all key surfaces. To 
speed up the application, the caulking 
material was effectively handled by the 
Powerflos on a tight time schedule, with 
no waste. 

For you, Graco Powerflo Pumps can 
do many jobs... spraying or extruding 
mastics, adhesives, sealers, etc. The 
Graco Laboratory will report without 
obligation on the pumpability of the ma- 
terial you have in mind. Request this 








a 
At the building site, another mainte Pump 
covlked seems end joints evenly and rapidly. 


Pu ved f ploce to The ; 
speed. of this De, Raped ow permed - service, and ask for a copy of the new 
“hanging” of panels to ana at @ fost rate. Powerflo catalog 
@ Graco products are sold and sped thr authorized distributors in all 
Ac S. and Canadian tradi: m 63 foreign countries. Your 


— Ss to datnbutor can pve you helpful et 


 adrpouenad. 
“DIRECT-FROM-DRUM” PUMPS 






é 


GRAY COMPANY, IN¢ 


FACTORY BRANCHES; MEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT « CHICAGO + ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO 


Engineers and Manutacturers of ait-powered paint circulating systems and heavy 
material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment 
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talking about their contributions to 
military projects. Iu addition, the U.N. 
limited its scientific discussions to non- 
military developments. But at the trade 
show it soon became apparent that for- 
eign visitors knew that Westinghouse 
was building submarine reactors, that 
General Electric Co. built submarine 
units and operated the plutonium reac- 
tors at Hanford, Wash. that other 
U.S. firms showing commercial exhibits 
had taken part in important atomic 
projects. 

It all added up to considerable pres- 
tige that most U.S. firms hadn't real- 
ized they enjoyed abroad. 
¢ Opening Doors—One problem that 
faces both U.S. and British firms is 
that neither government has announced 
clear-cut policies on making fuel avail- 
able for power reactors al veel. 

U.S. businessmen face a strict legal 
barrier. By law, fissionable fuel can be 
exported only under an international 
agreement between the U.S. and the 
overnment of a would-be importer. 

far, we have agreements that will 
permit export of power reactors fuel 
with only three nations—Belgium, Can- 
ada, and the U. K. 

But Chmn. Lewis L. Strauss of AEC, 
who headed the official U.S. delegation 
to the U.N. conference, broadly hinted 
that new arrangements are in the works. 
He told newsmen at Geneva that the 
U.S. is “close to the point when it 
will make uranium available for power 
reactors.” 


This was backed we members 
of the U.S. Congress who attended the 
conference. Sen. Clinton Anderson, 


chairman of the powerful Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, hinted that 
legislative action would Fe forthcoming 
if necessary. 


IV. The Russians 


Without doubt, the bigges st sin 

interest among Western oleae att ihe 
conference was in seeing what the 
Russians were like, what they would 
say. 
e Where in the Race?—Though the 
Russians appear to be lagging behind 
the U.S. in atomic energy develop- 
ment, observers at the conference say 
the Russians do have a program that 
must be reckoned with seriously in a 
peaceful atomic race. Several members 
of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy even went so far 
as to place the U.S.S.R. ahead of Brit- 
ain, in terms of technology develop- 
ment in the nuclear field. 

The Russians have made a solid, 
but conservative impression in this field. 
They have displayed instruments and 
techniques that are about on a par 
with those of the other countries. But 
it seems unlikely, on the basis of 
Geneva evidence, that their general 
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“Hold it— 
here’s the information we wired for!’’ 


ou get the facts you need—fast and on record— save time for themselves. And... they always make it 
p rt you ask for them by telegram. a habit to ask for a reply by wire. 
That’s because telegrams always get action from the Good habit to get into. 
man you want to reach. Going or coming, a telegram’s 
speed is always combined with an air of authority— 


o built-in urgency thet says “Other things can wait, pusine ‘ 
n ra 





but this is important. © it me? ; =s=) WESTERN UNION Gea | 
Men who get things done use telegrams by habit... wh - wise 
to get priority attention from other busy men... to its 


Always ask for a reply by 
wire. You get telegraphic 


WESTERN UNION \_°"*"* 

















THIS IS A CUBE OF 





It shows how a resin product has licked old man winter. 


This cube of resin glue was frozen in an ice tray. Then 
thawed, Not once; but twice—without any loss of strength 
or any working properties, 


This is good news for the woodworking industry. 


Usually, vinyl woodworking glues are ruined by freezing, 


Others lose up to 75% of their strength. 


Today, National's woop-Lox® 3026 can be shipped 
through any kind of weather and stored in frigid warehouses 
without damage. 


Showing again what imaginative resin research can do. 





STARCHES ADHESIVES 


RESYNS® 


National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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engineering technology is quite as ad- 
vanced as the U.S. or the British. 


V. Looking Ahead 


The long-term effects of Geneva will 
not be known for some time to come. 
Indeed, it will be weeks before the 
scientists who attended the conference 
will have read’ and digested the hun- 
dreds of technical papers. 

More than that, it mav never be 

possible to determine the effects of the 
corridor talks among the conference 
delegates. 
. Ideas—In general, Geneva 
vielded very little new information. 
U.S. scientists and engineers had not 
expected to learn very much they didn’t 
already know, so there was no feeling 
of disappointment. What the scien- 
tists an ineers did get was a bettcr 
view of other nations’ progress, plus 
corroboration of some U.S. data. 

One thing that did come out was 
confirmation that the three biggest 
atom ers—Britain, Russia, and the 
U.S.—had all been sitting on some of 
the same facts about reactor design. 
All three released simultaneously the 
basic nuclear data essential for the de- 
sign of reactors. 

When the papers were compared, 
it was found that this vital information, 
gathered in the utmost secrecy during 
the past 10 years, agreed almost com- 
¢ Future of Secrecy—One major result 
is sure to be the virtual breakdown of 
this kind of secrecy. 

But there will continue to be secrecy. 
Delegates labeled it “industrial  se- 
crecy.” Certain kinds of data were 
deliberately withheld at the conference. 
Undoubtedly, this is the pattern for 
the future. Britain’s Sir Christopher 
Hinton pointed this up when he was 

ueried about the details on Britain’s 

Calder Hall power reactor fuel ele- 
ments. He said, “Quite frankly, I feel 
it is desirable to maintain a measure of 
industrial secrecy. One should realize 
that the industrial application of atomic 
energy is bound to be competitive. I 
think that there is—and should be— 
competition. There will not be com- 
petition if we all disclose everything 
as soon as we learn it. I do not think 
we should have full exchange of in- 
formation.” 

Willard F. Libby, Commissioner of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
pretty much agreed. 

Among U.S. officials, there are some 
differences on where we go from here 
in the matter of secrecy. Sen. Anderson 
says complete declassification will be 
the result of Geneva. But AEC Com- 
missioners Libby and Strauss don’t 
think changes are necessary. In Wash- 
ington, there are already plans to ex- 
plore the issue in detail. 
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Important 


Announcement 


to the 


Metal Working Industry 


The Cincinnati Shaper Company 


announces a 


5 Year 
Guarantee 








on material and workmanship on all 
new machines shipped after Septem- 
ber 1, 1955. This guarantee is 
evidence of the unusual depend- 
ability of our machines. 





THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. | 


LIN NNA 








How Industry Found a Way 


© TO “SEE” A FLAW IN SOLID METAL 
® TO CATCH A SCENE... NATURALLY 
*® TO HOLD A FUM TO SIZE 





* INDUSTRIAL USE OF X-RAY has be- 
come standard practice in many industries 

a tool for the improvement of manufac- 
tured products, as well as a check on quality. 

The Fairchild Engine plant at Farming- 
dale, New York, for instance, checks jet 
rims with x-ray to detect any tiny material 
flaws which could cause rapid breakdown in 
the metal under high pressures, tempera- 
tures and loads. Du Pont Type 506 X-ray 
Film is used at Fairchild, as in many other 
plants, because of its box-after-box depend- 
ability 

If you use x-ray for inspection purposes, 
you may be interested in a publication of 
ours. It's called “Du Pont Products for In- 
dustrial Radiography,” and it shows how 
our x-ray materials can be used with almost 
all equipment, and every metal now in gen 
eral use, Send for this bulletin today. 





¢ INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 
hard to get... many times there just doesn’t 
seem to be a way to get enough light to do 


are often 





Du 
DU PONT 2406 Ns 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Nome 


PRODUCTS 
Firm 


GMD | = 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER City 
UVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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the job. But now, because photographic re- 
searchers have been hard at work, plant 
photographers can get good shots using nat- 
ural light. This is possible because of ex- 
tremely “fast” films like Du Pont “Superior” 
Press. 

That coal mine in the picture was pho- 
tographed under available light . . . no cum- 
bersome flash or flood equipment here. 

And to help plant photographers make 
prints from “natural-light” negatives, we 
make “Varigam” variable contrast photo- 
graphic paper...a paper that uses filters 
(which our dealers sell at a nominal cost) 
to vary contrast and help get the most use 
from pour negatives. 

If you'd like information on these two 
helpful items (or maybe you'd like to pass 
it on to your plant photographer), just let 
us know. 





* EFFECT OF 


, RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
“| ON FILM SIZE 


















* HOLDING SIZE on film has been a con- 
stant problem to photoengravers, photo- 
lithographers and others who make repro- 
ductions that must hold size. 

As the chart shows, the commonly used 
film bases change size when humidity is a 
problem. But Cronar®, our new polyester 
photographic film base, is considerably bet- 
ter. This, coupled with its strength and thin- 
ness, should meet many of the film needs of 
industry. If you'd like to know more about 
Cronar®, we will be glad to send you our 
latest bulletin on its application to the 
*raphic arts. 





496 Nemours Building 
Wilmington 98, Deiawore 


Please send me more information o. 


(|) Please have your Technical Representative call. 


ewes eres eees saree ene eed 


| 
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| 
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Closed-cireuit TV for transmitting 
flight data is in the experimental stage 
at the Portland (Ore.) airport. Flight 
information is transmitted to four re- 
ceivers in the terminal building. The 
tests, being conducted by United Air 
Lines, Inc., and the Kay-Lab Corp., 
indicate that closed-circuit TV is faster 
and more accurate than ordinary meth- 
ods of transmitting flight data. 
a 


High frequ transistors have been 
dovlial by the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. Bell says that experimental 
“junction tetrode” transistors have gen- 
erated more than a billion oscillations 
per second. This may break a barrier 
that has kept the transistor out of 
radar and high-frequency communica- 
tions equipment. 

. 
Using waste products: Construction 
will soon begin on an anhydrous am- 
monia plant at the Geneva (Utah) 
works of U.S. Steel’s Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Div. This will be the 
first major U.S. steel plant to use 
raw coke oven gas as the source of 
hydrogen; in turn, the hydrogen will 
be used to produce ammonia com- 
pounds. 

* 
Synthetic rubber expansion announced 
last week by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. (BW—Aug.20°55,p142) is only the 
first stage of growth for the Houston 
lant. Phe 23% increase of capacity— 
ee 137,500 tons to 170,000 tons a 
year—by carly 1957 will be followed 
by another step up to more than 200,- 
000 tons a year. Goodyear says this 
program merely keeps pace with growth 
in world demand for rubber, both 
natural and synthetic. 

. 
Nuclear reactor mockups that can be 
used for training and exhibition pur- 
poses are being produced by Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia. The major 
market for these practice reactors is ex- 
pected to be the 40 colleges that now 
offer courses in nuclear engineering. 
The devices cost between $11,000 and 
$17,000—very low when compared with 
the $350,000 price for many re- 
actors that have been built for instruc- 


tional purposes. 


7 

Soviet scraps old machinery: The Rus- 
sians, who used to laugh at the capital- 
istic practice of scrapping old but usable 
machinery, are reported to be doing a 
lot of junking of their own. A new 
program calls for at least a twofold in- 
crease in machine tool production. Ap- 
parently, they are finding out it is often 
cheaper to throw out old equipment 
than to build new factories while keep- 
ing outmoded ones in production. 
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ALUMINUM 
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SA 
.-..- serving the Appliance industry 


Simplified manufacturing procedures and better quality end products 
double aluminum advantages for almost every industry. Engineers and 
production men are quick to recognize the savings and benefits to the 
manufacturing process through the use of aluminum—and consumers 
know the value of aluminum applications in the products they buy. 

In appliances aluminum means light weight, resistance to corrosion, non- 
rusting and better heat conductivity to both the maker and user of major 
appliances. Reynolds Aluminum means such specialized products and proc- 
esses as tubed sheet and color anodizing, both of which make a significant 
contribution to the industry’s fabricating and selling operations. 





In the appliance industry, in every industry, Reynolds pioneers develop- 
ment of profitable aluminum uses. To learn how Reynolds serves your 
industry write Reynolds Metals Company, PO. Box 1800-GA, LouisvilleL Ky. 


Reynolds Aluminum in the Appliance industry - 

















Aluminum sheet... for use in Tubed sheet... for evapora- Aluminum Extrusions... Aluminum Tubing and Rod 
refrigerator liners, trays, tors, completely integrated make possible unit construction .. for shelving, carriers for liquids 
other occessories... fan blades, passages for coolants in of complex shapes, provide and gases, protective housings 
air conditioner housings, metallurgically bonded alu- great strength, reduce fabri- for fans. Insure good appear - 
boffles, fins. minum sheets. cating steps, ance, non-rusting, light weight. 








REYNOLDS ag) ALUMINUM™M 
~~ 


MOoDeERN DESIGN HAS ALUMINUM™ 'wN Mino 








NEW PRODUCTS 





New Products 





Cheap Photos Underwater 


The swimmers in the picture at the 
left are snapping pictures of each other 
while flopping about in the water. To 
do this, they're using a couple of new 
camera cases that make it possible for 
them to manipulate their cameras’ con- 
trols while they are beneath the surface. 

The unique feature of the new 
camera case is its price: $6.95. The 
maker, W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., says 
this is the first such unit to be produced 
in the low-price range. 

What prompts its invention and pro- 
duction is the new craze of skin-diving. 
In the last few years this sport has built 
a busy industry. Currently, its partici- 
pants spend $40-million a year for 
equipment (BW —Jul.10°54,p154). 


New Age for 


This sewing machine works by push- 
button. Vittorio Necchi, the Italian 
manufacturer who developed it, says 
that it is the first machine on the 
market that has such devices as an 
automatic reverser button and an auto- 
matic drop feed button. Necchi intro- 
duced it last week, called it the Necchi 
Supernova. 

In earlier machines, says Necchi, you 
had to flip a switch, then turn the fab- 
ric around manually when you wanted 
to reverse direction. To make a zig-zag 
switch, you had to turn off the machine, 
open a slide plate at the bottom of 
the cabinet, push a lever, close the 
spindle, then turn on the machine. 
Now, you push the buttons to do both 
jobs. 


Necchi savs that the machine can 


Voit Rubber Corp. says that its new 
low-price underwater camera case will 
handle most camera sizes, with the ex- 
ception of larger models, such as 
—_ Graphics. And, depending on 
what type of camera you have inside the 
case, you can take still or motion pic- 
tures, in either black and white or in 
color. 

The case is made of a soft, transpar- 
ent plastic. It is 9 in. long and 7 in. 
high. It is molded in one piece, has no 
seams ar welds. The company says that 
there is no possibility of leakage with 
the new case. 
¢ Source: W. |. Voit Rubber Corp., 
1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 7. 
Calif. 


Seamstresses 


make about 200,000 different types of 
stitches. Necchi says that it is the 
only cabinet mode] that moves the fab- 
ric back and forth while the needle 
swings from side to side, a feature 
that makes possible a number of unique 
stitch designs. 

Other new features of the machine: 
It has an automatic bobbin winder, 
and slow and fast controls for a be- 
ginner or a more experienced sewer. An 
elongation control makes it possible 
to vary the stitch length from 4 in. 
to 2 in. 

The unit in the picture will retail 
for 5450. The price range for the 
line is from $340 to $456, 
¢ Source: Necchi Sewing Machine Sales 
Corp., 164 W. 25th St., New York, 
N. 


Work Pian for a Lathe 


‘he strip of punch-tape plastic in 
ra man’s thes can run a turret lathe. 
He sets the lathe in motion by feeding 
the strip into the contro! system at the 
left in the picture. 

I'he tape contro! system, called Bino- 
trol, pte oder by the Barnes Engineer- 
ing Co., differs from other control 
devices in several ways. For one, it 
contains few vacuum tubes. Its cir- 
cuits are composed mainly of tele- 
ae relays. Also, it is consider- 
ably smaller than other control devices. 
The complete control console is about 
the size of an office desk. 

Barnes has not yet put a firm price 
on the unit, but it says that it will sell 
for between $10,000 and $20,000. 

It will be demonstrated for the first 


time at next month’s Chicago Machine 
Tool Show. Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co. will use it to operate a turret lathe. 

Barnes says that the new control 
device will make the turret lathe a 
more valuable tool for short runs. When 
operated manually, it is not usually eco- 
nomical to use a turret lathe to tum 
out a few parts at a time; set-up time 
is too long and costly. With the new 
unit, says Barnes, productivity is in- 
creased, because the tape sets up the 
machine automatically. 

Also, there is less hazard from fly- 
ing chips and slivers, because the oper- 
ator’s hands never need enter the work 
area. 

* Source: Barnes Engineering Co., 30 
Commerce Rd., Stamford, Conn. 
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Wiring even a single machine once took hours . . 
forced dozens more into idleness while the current was 
off. Downtime mounted. Production was lost, never to be 
recovered. 


But that’s the old-fashioned wire and conduit way. The 
swift, modern way is to plug in for power in minutes, 
using BullDog “Plug-In” bus duct . . . the original, 
flexible power distribution system. 


With “Plug-In” duct overhead, there’s instant power 
where you need it. Circuits can be safely connected 
without interrupting the flow of current. There’s no 


Power where you need it...in a matter of minutes! 


costly line shutdown when machines are added or 
relocated. And the elimination of downtime alone creates 
big savings in production costs, 


Call in a BullDog field engineer for all the facts on 
BUStribution® Duct. You'll find BullDog way ahead in 
things electrical—from tiny circuit breakers to complete 
power distribution systems. Write: BullDog Electric 
Products Co., Detroit 32, Mich, Export Division: 13 East 
40th Street, New York 16, New York. In Canada: BullDog 
Electric Products Co, (Canada) , Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, 
Toronto 15, Ontario. © BEPrCcOo 


rrm.omomenomiee ERULL_DOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of 1-1-€ Circuit Breaker Company 
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William F, O'Neil (above) could have gone 
into the family department store in Akron 
(right) 50 years ago, but he chose to strike 
out on his own. The store flourished without 
him, but so did “W. O.” O'Neil. In building 
a multimillion-dollar rubber-chemical-rocket 
and entertainment complex, he showed the 


business world how... 


a 


co - adios as 


A Tire Company Makes Good in 


| have always been advised that a 
hoemaker should stick to his last, but 
I noticed long ago that most shoe 
makers who literally stick to their lasts 
dic broke.” 

This observation was made by 70 
William F. O'Neil, founder, 
chairman of the board and president of 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
above and cover). And his 
uccessful career is an outstanding cx 
unple of how well a “shoemaker” can 
do when-—instead of sticking to his last 

he civersifes 
«From Rubber to RKO—"“W. ©.” 
O'Neil started his own rubber and tire 
business in 1915. Last month his com 
pany purchased RKO Radio Pictures, 
Inc., for $25-million in cash from How 
vd Hughes (BW —Jul.23'55,p32). This 
deal, a natural one for General Tire, 
points up just how far the company 
has diversiied in 40 vears and also 
how well it has srospered. The in 
years have seen O'Neil 


year-old 


(pictures 


tervening 
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strengthen his position in the rubber 
and tire field and move into radio and 
I'V, metal products, rockets, chemicals, 
and plastics. 

A look at General 
cammings 


lire’s sales and 
figures for the six months 
ended May 31 gives you an idea how 
profitable broad diversification has been 
tor the company. Net sales for the six 
month period were $135.3-million, up 
40.1% over the same period in 1954. 
After taxes, General's profits were up 
some 22% for the period. Projecting 
these figures, General expects its 1955 
profits will run to about $13.5-million 
Tires and tubes, rubber and metal 
products, plastics, chemicals, and prod 
ucts of its 95%-owned subsidiary Acro 
ict-General (rockets, reactive fuels, mis 
sile components) will account for $9.5 
million of the take. For the vear ended 
Noy. 30, 1954, these products brought 
im profits of $4.5-million. General 
Tire’s extensive foreign operations and 
its 90%-owned General Teleradio, Inc., 


are expected to kick in $2-millien each. 
+ Behind the Figures—But the over-all 
figures mask the real story. The higher 
sales and earnings do, of course, reflect 
a big jump in tire sales (up 22%). But 
more important, they include for the 
first time the sales and profits of Gen- 
eral’s new $6-million polyvinyl chloride 
plant in Ashtabula, Ohio, and two plas- 
tics end-products makers acquired by 
General in 1954—Bolta Corp. and Tex- 
tileather Corp 


l. Laying the Foundations 


O'Neil is the 
great tire companies 


last of the founders of 
lodav, his com- 
pany ranks fifth in this field. Around 
Akron and Detroit, the wide-ranging 
company has sometimes been a subject 
of mild scorn for straying so far from 
automotive underpinnings 

On the surface, many of the com- 
panies brought under the General Tire 
banner by O'Neil seem to be a curious 
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hodge-podge. But, says O'Neil, “when 
you look and examine closely all the 
companies we have acquired, you se 
that these and all the expansion within 
them, are, however remotely, related in 
some way to the rubber industry.’ 
¢ The Beginning—O' Neil started build 
ing his empire in the rubber industry 
in 1915. He was attracted to the field 
by the big profits Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. was raking in. With $100, 
000 accumulated as Firestone distrib 
utors in the Southwest, plus $250,000 
from business and family friends, 
O'Neil and ex-Firestone credit man 
W. E. Fouse founded General Tire 

The new company made premium 
grade tires only and sales were slow 
getting started. But the company was 
carried by sales of tire patches, liners, 
repair kits and other items. And it 
wasn't long before the tire sales picked 
up 

Its first year, General grossed $220, 
000. Sales rose quickly and steadily 
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Rubber—and in Rad 


over the next 25 years, hitting well 
over $35-million in 1940 

It was during this period that O'Neil 
stabilized his percentage of the tire 
market and did a little branching out 
besides. In 1930, he acquired a tire 
cord mill in Barnesville, Ga. Six years 
later, General picked up a plant in 
Wabash, Ind., and O'Neil set it to 
making surgical and mechanical rubber 
products. That same year, 1936, Gen- 
eral purchased India Tire & Rubber at 
Mogadore, Ohio 

These moves all can be justified as 
expansion within the rubber industry, 
or as O'Neil would call it, integration. 
¢* Big Departure—But O'Neil’s next 
purchase can't be explained in these 
terms 

In 1938, he jumped from rubber into 
radio. The reason he gives for buy- 
ing a money-losing radio station in Ak 
ron is that he wanted to give his son, 
William, a start in business. It’s doubt 
ful that at the time the senior O'Neil 


TOM O'NFIL is president of General 
Teleradio, major subsidiary of his 
father’s company. 


‘Ab 


5 
> . 


MICHAEL GERALD O'NEIL, prob- 
able successor to his father, runs rmub- 
ber-chemical properties, 


JOHN O'NEIL and another brother, 
William, are less active in company, 
although John is on board. 
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] envisioned this new enterprise as a 

Group major part of the business empire he 

was shaping. But it was almost inevit- 

able that it should become so. The 

Paid-U Life station made money for General the 

2 first year it was taken over-—$40,000. 

Later it was swapped for another sta- 

tion in Cleveland, and the new sta- 

insurance tion’s profits soared to the $200,000- 
per-year class. 

The fat profit stuck in O’Neil’s mind 
and it opened his eyes. 

He came to realize that beneath the 
glitter of radio—in fact, all entertain 
ment—is a business, susceptible to good 
hard-headed management. And O'Neil 
noted that there was a lack of smart 
management in the entertainment field. 


ll. Years of Expansion 


In the years just before World War 
Il, with the weight of the Depression 
lightened and defense business looming 
larger, O'Neil began to think of expan- 
sion. And General Tire entered a sec- 
ond phase of its growth—this time in 
two directions, rubber and radio, 

Expansion during this phase came 
first in the radio field. The Yankee 
Radio Network of New England, with 
headquarters in Boston, was up for sale. 
In 1942, General put up $400,000 of 
its own money, borrowed $500,000 
from banks, and took over the 25-sta- 
tion chain 

In December, 1950, General Tire 
picked up another regional radio net- 
work—the Don Lee Network with 45 
stations on the Pacific Coast. New 
York’s radio and TV station WOR 
Gives employees tully paid-up insurance came into General's fold in 1952. 


lo own and operate its radio and 
or accumulated cash at end of employment! rY’ properties, General Teleradio, Inc., 
was formed in June, 1952, as a 90%- 


y owned subsidiary of General Tire & 
ach COMLTIDULION &é ' ; ay ‘ ~é 4 
Each contribution an employee Employers like this plan because it Rubber. 


makes under New York Life's Group _ provides continued life insurance for * The Big Deal—Before the big $25- 
Paid-Up Plan provides fully paid-up retired employees with no more pre- million RKO deal a few weeks ago, 
life insurance for him. His employer miums due. leleradio held a national network (Mu 
purchases the balance of the death 
benefit on a group-term basis. 





tual), two regional networks (Yankee 
New York Life offers a complete 4 
and Don Lee), seven radio stations 


line of Group Insurance and Em- (FCC i five TV 
. AC maximum), and five stations. 
Upon retirement or termination of ployee Protection Plans — available Now it’s almost a case of the tail 
employment, the employee will own for businesses having !0 or more em- wagging the dog, since RKO is bigger 
the paid-up life insurance which his _ployees. The plan you choose can be than Teleradio’s other investments. 
contributions have bought. Orhecan designed to meet the needs of your But the RKO deal has a number of 
receive a cash value which would be organization. Ask your New York profitable potentialities beyond the re- 
at least equal to his total contributions Life agent or your broker. lease of about 700 feature-length films 
and uncounted shorts for possible TV 
When you think of Group Insurance . . . think of New York Life use. That's what made the deal so 
attractive to Teleradio’s president, 
MEW YORK LIFE Thomas O'Neil, and his father 
Tom O'Neil expects that if the RKO 
INSURANCE COMPANY films are shown on TV (probably on 
the average of eight showings each), 
they'll return promptly the $25-million 
But another big possibility for mak- 
ing money is putting the RKO movie 
producing facilities to use for TV or 
5! Madison Avenue, New York IO, N.Y. theatrical film production. The younger 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) O'Neil points out that all the major 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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The superior optical properties of Du Pont “Lucite” keep motorists clear of stalled 
ehicles or ing traffic. (Vari-Flare manufactured Vari- Products Co., Chicago, 
Illinois; lenses of “Lucite” acrylic resin molded by Stimsonite, also of Chicago.) 


Vohty by LUCITE:.. 


for highway travelers at night 





“Sitting Ducks!"' That's a good de- 4 times as brilliant as the average tail and decorative properties to best ad- 
scription for cars and trucks stalled at light. “Lucite” acrylic resin is dimen- vantage for such applications as light- 
night on the highway. They're targets sionally stable, resists crazing, break- ing, colorful outdoor signs and jewelry. 
for smashups unless other motorists age, and retains its superior optical Clip the coupon for more information 
can be warned in time. properties, Sunlight and weather ex- about “Lucite” and Du Pont’s other 

This portable Vari-Flare pictured tremes do not affect parts molded or plastic engineering materials —“ Ala- 
above gives such a warning. Its lenses, extruded of “Lucite,” thon” polyethylene resin, “Teflon” tet- 
injection-molded of “Lucite,” can be Du Pont “Lucite” is a versatile engi- rafluoroethylene resin, and “Zytel” 
seen a half mile or more, and appear neering material combining structural nylon resin. 


| 
ALATHON® 

) polyethylene E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
| 

| 

| 


ZYTEL® 
nyton 


resin 


Sa A Room 338 Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
TEFLON® In Canada; Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 
tetrafiuoro 
ethylene -esin Please send me more information on Name 
the Du Pent engineering materials Flem 
checked *Alethon’’ polyethylene 
resin; Teflon’ tetrafivercethy! Position 
ene resin; “Lwelte’’ aorylic resin; 
[)**Zytet’’ nylon resin. | om inter 
O16. v6. vat.ort ested in evaivoting these materials for Street Address 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY — City 


Lucite® 
acrylic 
resin 
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( Advertisement) 


INSULATION 


HEAT SAVED, MONEY SAVED: At Pennsylvania Power & Light Company’s Martins 
Creek Steam Electric Station, near Martins Creek, Pa., drip receivers and piping are 


insulated with K&M high-pressure insulations. 





Heat Conservation Cuts 
Plant Operating Costs 


® Power station saves with K&M high-pressure insulations 


Remarkably efficient in minimizing heat 
losses, K&M high-pressure insulations 
are accounting for important savings in 
plants of almost every type. These insu- 
lations withstand moisture, vibration, 
and frequent temperature changes. They 
last the life of the equipment they serve. 


K& M “Featherweight” ® 85% Magnesia 
is notably effective in insulating piping 
and equipment at temperatures to 
600°F, Used with K& M Hy-Temp Insu- 
lation, it’s efficient to 1900°F, Another 
outstanding K& M insulation is “Feather- 
weight’ Water-Resistant Magnesia, used 
where severe water exposure or high 
humidity may be a problem. It with- 
stands temperatures to 450°F, 


\ K&M distributor, who is also an 
experienced applicator, can give you 
detailed information about these insu- 
lations and how they can save moncy 
through heat conservation in your plant. 
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Contact him, or mail the coupon below 
to Keasbey & Mattison Company, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


in Canada: Atlas Asbestoe Company, Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


! 

j | om interested in further details chou KAM 
high-pressure insulations. Please send me, at 

{ 02 obligation, dosmiptive Meretwe. 


= 
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film studios have returned profits since 
7. trimmed their sails and started 
ing better pictures. He sees no 
reason why RKO can’t do the same. 
And, in addition, Teleradio now has 
a profitable movie distribution system. 
O reportedly made on its 
gross of $44-million last year, largely 
through distribution income. 


. a in Rubber—While he was 
broadening his holdings in the enter- 


tainment tield, O'Neil didn’t neglect 
his original interests. In 1943 he took 
over the operation of the government- 
owned Baytown (Tex.) synthetic rubber 
plant. 

That same year, General Tire bought 
General Metals Products Co., at Cuya- 
hoga Falls. The firm made machines 
for the production of aircraft and in- 
dustrial wheels (upon which General's 
tires would fit), tools and dies, special 
rubber machinery and molds for rub- 
ber and plastics materials. 

* Rocket Venture—Despite his plans 
for diversification, O'Neil was not 
thinking of moving into the rocket field. 
He just fell into it. During negotiations 
in 1943 on a network deal, O’Neil’s 
attorney asked him if he wanted to 
buy a “buzz-bomb” business. O'Neil 
said “no,” but he wanted to know what 
rockets had to do with radio. It turned 
out that the station under discussion 
was connected with Aerojet Co. in 
Azusa, Calif. If O’Neil could make a 
good pretense at being interested in 
Aerojet, the story goes, the sooner the 
radio station plum might fall into his 


lap. 

Ewell,” recalls O'Neil, “1 pretended 
enough to send a couple of our engi- 
neers out to Azusa to talk over common 
materials problems with the Aerojet 
people.” The talks uncovered a large 
common interest in many fields. “It 
all ended up with the government ask- 
ing us to take over management of Aero- 
jet. Two years later the company 
looked so attractive, we acquired a ma- 
jority stock control,” says O'Neil. 

And General Tire got hold of the 
radio station, too. 

For the first few years after Gen- 
eral Tire took over Aerojet, government 
contracts accounted for the company’s 
main business. They still do in large 

rt. But the company is hoping to 

reak into civilian aircraft with a device 
called a thrust reverser that enables 
jets to land in shorter spaces at a slower 
speed and more safely. 

General Tire’s expansion didn’t stop 
with rockets. Between 1944 and 1947 
the company also: 

« Constructed a tire plant in 
Waco, Tex., which also makes inflatable 
rubber products. 

* Acquired Pennsylvania Rubber 
Co., wellestablished rubber and tire 
company. 

Here O'Neil was after a non-tire rub- 
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TOMORROW: Perhaps it won't be too long 
before you can take cool, refreshing temperatures 
with you wherever you go. This visionary portable 
air conditioner would drop summer's stifling temper- 
atures the minute you turned the dial. 





TODAY: Highly efficient air conditioner units 
utilize the unique advantages of New Departure ball 
bearings. They provide for perfect alignment of 
ports, reduce weor, assure quiet operction with 
virtually no maintenance. 


NEW DEPARTURES OF TOMORROW 
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How long will it be before you can carry the weather right along with 





your morning paper? Just about as long as it takes some foresighted 


engineer to develop a portable air conditioner! 


And when this ‘‘new departure” hits the market, look for New Departure 


ball bearings to be at the heart of it. These ball bearings hold moving 


parts in perfect alignment, and take work loads from any angle to maintain 


efficiency and reduce wear, And, New Departures require little or no 


maintenance, allowing designs to be simplified for production savings 





If moving parts enter your future product plans, give New Departure a 
call. You'll benefit from nearly half a century of bearing experience 


NEW" DEPARTURE @ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS @ 8RISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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from the publishing knowledge and ability of MeGraw-Hit 
... designed for a need that was defined and emphasized 


by vescatch... 





Manageme nt Diges P 


another step forward in the development 
of a great management magazine 


in the international field. . . 


-+»@ new name and improved format tor the “McGraw-Hill Digest” 
.+.@ magazine tailored to the needs of 
MANUFACTURERS SELLING OVERSEAS 











$15.1 BILLION WORTH 
of products, equipment, and materials made by American manufacturers 
‘was sold overseas in 1954 — and 1955 is running well ahead of last year. 


28,000 U. S. COMPANIES 
are now actively selling overseas markets — some are doing half their gross 
business in export. 


McGRAW-HILL HAS TAKEN ANOTHER STEP 

to help you sell overseas. It has developed a greater magazine on the frame- 
work of the McGraw-Hill Dicest, which has been serving management men 
all over the free world since 1946, A new writing style has been adopted... 
the magazine has been redesigned for greater impact. And in order better 
to identify the magazine and its service, the name of the magazine has been 
changed. 


THESE IMPORTANT COMPANIES 

are already using MANAGEMENT DIGEsT to help sell overseas markets — Air 
Express International Corp.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company — Bankers 
Trust Company — Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation — Burroughs Cor- 
poration — Chesapeake and Ohio Railway —Corning Glass Works —Cum- 
mins Diesel Export Corporation —Dorr-Oliver, Inc.—Dow Chemical 
International Limited—Ebasco Services, Inc. —Ex-Cell-O Corporation — 
Hyster Company — International Standard Electric Corp. — Nordberg Mfg. 
Co. — Remington-Rand, Inc. — Reynolds Metals Company — Rockwell Manu- 





facturing Company — Toledo Scale Company — Wallace & Tiernan Incor- 
porated — Willys-Overland Export Corp.—The Yoder Company, 


Call your nearest McGraw-Hill office for more information on how you can 


increase your sales overseas by using... 


McGRAW- HILL INTERNATIONAL 


Management Digest 


@ TECHNICAL * (tNDOUSGTRIAL © COMMERCIAL 


A McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Fosbond helps add buy-appeal to McCray KOLDFLO cabinets 


McCray KOLDFLO 
ice cream, frozen foods and meats 


cabinets for 


are widely used in self-service stores 
and super markets from coast to 
coast. Superbly engineered for their 
basic job of holding low tempera- 
tures within, they also have to do 
double-duty as silent salesmen, pre- 
sent foods in an attractive way 
Their handsome high gloss, high 
baked white enamel finish, locked on 
with Fosbond #, is a big factor in their 
famous eye-appeal 


Fosbond 61, applied to both the zinc 
and steel surfaces of McCray cabi- 
nets, creates an ideal base for the 
organic finish—making it easier to 


apply, and promoting a smoother 
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coating “locked”’ to the underlying 
metal. With Fosbond, McCray has 
obtained excellent adherence of finish 
to metal, a superb quality outer 


finish, and top production. 


In addition to the necessary Fosbond 
materials, Pennsalt also offers to 
users continuing technical assistance 
to keep operations smooth-running, 
trouble-free. And behind Fosbond 
stands Pennsalt—a major chemical 
producer with long experience in the 


metal processing field. 


If your plant and product would 
benefit from a better phosphatizing 
process and the merchandising value 
of the Fosbond-Good Housekeeping 





emblem, you ought to know more 
about Foshond, Let us make a survey 
of your finishing operation (takes but 
a few 
Write 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Three Penn Center Plaza, Phila. 2, Pa. 


hours...no obligation). 


Customer Service Dept., 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 





Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


ber product line. Today, the company’s 
Jeannette (Pa.) plant reportedly turns 
out more athletic balls than any other 
single producer. 

¢ Purchased plant facilities at 
Logansport, Ind., to give General Tire 
capacity for producing metal products 
and mechanical goods. 
* Chemicals and  Plastics—General 
Tire’s second phase of development 
came to an et in 1947. After seven 
years of accumulating new properties, 
O'Neil took a breather. But the period 
of quiescence only lasted until 1951. 
Then O'Neil was off into another new 
field but one closely related to rubber. 
This time it was chemicals. 

O'Neil explained the new venture 
this way: “A chemical division is a 
natural for a rubber company—in fact, 
processing rubber into end products 
is largely chemical, so we didn’t have 
far to go in 1951 when we formed the 
chemical division for manufacturing 
basic chemicals.” 

In 1952, General Tire expanded its 
plant at Mogadore, Ohio, to produce 
special latices for tire fabric treatment, 
rubber chemicals, paint base latex, 
polyester laminating resins and other 
specialty products. And the company’s 
latest acquisition, made this month, 
Respro, Inc., Cranston, R. I., makes a 
wide list of plastic and rubberized prod- 
ucts and fabrics. 


lll. Guiding Principles 


In building this rubber-radio-rocket 
empire O'Neil has placed his sons 
in key positions within its frame- 
work. Tom runs Teleradio, Michael 
Gerald (“Jerry”) is executive assistant 
to his father and obviously, is being 
groomed for the top spot. He runs the 
Akron end of the business, rubber, in 
cluding tires, industrial products, plas- 
tics and chemicals. Two other sons, 
William M. and John O., with their 
brothers, are directors of the company. 

Where Genera! Tires policy of di- 
versification and expansion will lead 
it is anvbody’s guess, but it’s pretty safe 
to assume any new ventures will tie in 
with the present ones—somechow. 

“I never plan these things,” says 
“W. O.” O'Neil; “they just happen.” 
You get an idea of what he means by 
this from the following nugget of his 
business philosophy: 

“It takes too much time for a com 
pany, established in one field, to acquire 
through its own staff the necessary 
knowhow and technical skills of an- 
other industry it would like to enter. 
That's one of the reasons I have always 
favored mergers. It would have taken 
years and untold dollars for our exist- 
ing personnel to acquire the knowledge: 
that the men staffing our acquisitions 
mruse-s So we bought ‘em and by 

uying we gained years of time.” [ 
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Now Available For Industry 
65 Acres in Utica, N. Y. 


Large available labor supply, 
outstanding labor relations rec- 
ord and a central location mid- 
way between New York and 
Buffalo are among the reasons 
why Utica should be considered 
as a location for your plant. This 
diversified community is eager 
to assist prospective new indus- 
tries. Here are the facts on one 
of the excellent sites available: 


e 65 acres in Washington Mills— 
in suburban Utica. 


(WASHINGTON MILLS) 


e Excellent Lackawanna rail 
facilities adjacent—as well as 
good highways to the nearby 
New York State Thruway. 


e All utilities adjacent —or 
available. 


Lackawanna Follow Through 
The most modern method of 
freight handling and routing, 
speeds shipments to and from 
your plant. An important factor 
when choosing a new location. 


For further information write or phone, in confidence: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Room 1803, 140 Cedar St., New York 6 - Phone BArclay 7-2500 





Lackawanna 
Railroad 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 
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LOS ANGELES MEETING of the Operations Research Society brought out 590 delegates, who listened earnestly to predictions of . . . 


What's Ahead for Operations Research 


¢ Management itself is becoming 


The time is ripe for none asp to 
put more of its decision-making on a 
scientific basis 


That was the confident assertion of - 


industrialists and scientists at last weck’s 
nual meeting of the Operations Re 
search Society of America (pictures). 
More than 500 members attended the 
Los Angeles convention, the largest 


PARKHURST of Calso gave industry view. 
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in the seven-year history of ORSA. 
Three main points emerged from the 
discussion 
¢ After years of experimenting 
with a variety of tools and techniques, 
operations research is fast becoming a 
science in its own right. Now it's 
ready to fulfill its promise to take on 
bigger chores for management. 


more scientific. The most tradition- 
bound industries are turning up as 
heavy users of operations research. 

¢ Operations research has pro- 
gressed to the point where it not only 
gathers facts and identifies patterns. but 
can also recommend a course of action. 
Final decision on broad policy still rests 


MORSE of MIT spoke for the scientists. 
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with management, OR men still assert. 
¢ Definition—After the usual arguments 
about just what operations research is, 
the convention settled on this defini- 
tion: “A scientific application to the 
selection of alternatives under manage- 
ment control.” 

The plirase “scientific ee 
covers a multitude of tools: higher sta- 
tistical and mathematical theories, lin- 
car. programing, ye hig po quad- 
ratic equations, the theory of games, de- 
cision theory, symbolic logic, probabil- 
ity, search theory, etc. The operations 
researcher uses these to build a hypoth- 
esis, or model, of the results of fol- 
lowing a given policy. 

Speakers at the convention told of 

solving problems of production plan- 
ning, inventory control, reserve power 
capacity, sales management, water sup- 
ply, traffic, financing, and military weap- 
ons systems. 
_* Policy Field—A growing majority of 
OR people seem to feel that their study 
of a problem inevitably leads to con- 
clusions as to which management policy 
is best. In some Cases, ele ates said, 
operations research practically dictates 
management's decision. 

And right here, at the conference 
as in their everyday work, operations re- 
scarchers find their biggest hurdle (out- 
side the technical problems that they 
are constantly trying to untangle). 
Should operations research stop after 
it has presented its data to manage- 
ment? Or, should it recognize that 
any patterns uncovered automatically 
imply a course of action, and that there- 
fore they have a responsibility for in- 
dicating what such action probably is? 

This clevage showed up sharply at 
the ORSA conference. 

George L. Parkhurst (picture page 
64), vice-president of Standard Oil Co. 
of California and keynote speaker of 
the meeting, holds with the purists. 
He said that the operations researcher 
should provide management with every- 
thing possible to clarify a problem but 
should never invade the decision area. 

But, there were vocal exponents 
from the other camp who find it impos- 
sible to draw a sharp line. 

“Operations research,” said an aircraft 
company OR man, “is staff activity 
that presents information for decision. 
It is mevitable that you will make, or 
strongly imply, recommendations.” 

Either way, the executive still bears 
the onus in decision-making and loses 
no stature by heeding suggestions of 
OR staffs, said Philip M. Morse (pic- 
ture), first president of ORSA and gen- 
crally regarded as the father of opera- 
ations research. 


|. The Perplexed Printer 


Frank T. Hulswit of Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, Inc., reported a case history that 
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Build faster for less with long-lasting, 
maintenance-free 


Alcoa” Aluminum Industrial Roofing and Siding 


=" NEW ALCOA LABEL 
your guide to aluminum value in 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


The extra coverage of these big sheets and their light 
weight cut construction costs by speeding erection. Their 
built-in corrosion resistance of solid aluminum removes 
the need for protective coatings and costly maintenance. 
Their high heat reflectivity reduces the need for insulation. 
7 Available as standard sinusoidal or modern trapezoidal 
“/ corrugations in either plain mill or stucco embossed 
’ finish, these building sheets of Alcoa Aluminum keep 
their good appearance throughout their catra-iong life. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF America, 2193-H Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


~ ALCOA ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Management 















Be fos 


with @ Mid-South lecation 
and cooperative labor 


IN lo Ath, 
Colas 





* A combination of advantages 
provide definite—and proven— 
opportunities for production savings 
by companies establishing plants in 
North Carolina, 

Native labor learns quickly, works 
efficiently and cooperatively, with 
genuine pride in productivity. 

The mild climate reduces construc- 
tion and operating costs—uncrowd- 
ed sites at reasonable land prices 
permit ample space for pleasant, 
well-planned operations. 

Access to markets (more than half 
the Nation's population is within 
500 miles) reduces distribution cost 
and time. 


Let us explain how the increased 
productivity — reduced operating 
cost formula can benefit your com- 
pany, as it is aiding other compa- 
nies in North Carolina. Just get in 
touch with Ben E. Douglas, Direc- 
tor, Dept. of Conservation & Devel- 
opment, Raleigh 4, N. C. 


Friendly » Co olin? 


Nort eames 
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” .. OR offers both a chal- 
lenge and a peril, speakers 
pointed out .. .” 

OPERATIONS RESEARCH starts on p. 64 


illustrates use of OR in the sales man- 
agement field. It happened to a print- 
ing plant that Hulswit disguised by the 
name of Penstock. 

Penstock was sure its price struc- 
ture and quality of work matched that 
of competitors, yet its volume failed to 
or in proportion to the total printing 

usiness in the area. The company 
stepped up its sales promotion with- 
out much result. It was perplexing un- 
til operations researchers went to work 
on the problem. 

s and Answers—The first 
questions the OR team asked were: 

Vho are the customers of printing 
plants? How much do they buy? What 
are their normal buying habits? And 
the payoff question: How do these cus- 
tomers react to sales promotion? 

The team dug out and developed 
data that showed that $30-million a 
year was spent on jobs Penstock could 
handle. Penstock’s share was $4.5- 
million. The most striking OR discov- 
ery, however, was that out of 13,000 
customers the top 1% provided 31% 
of the business. And these people re- 
acted not at all to general sales pro- 
me*ion, could be reached only by per- 
sonal contact. What’s more, 88% of 
all customers favored a single printer 
to the extent of giving him at least 
half their business, 

Plowing through the sales data Pen- 
stock had amassed, the OR men found 
a pattern. It showed that a total of 9 
to 11 hours of sales effort applied to 
cach large customer-prospect would con- 
vert 20% of these prospects—this was 
considered optimum. The OR team 
also found that spending two hours a 
month to hold the smaller customers 
would keep the loss rate below 5% a 
month, 

This resulted in a profitable, easily 
supervised sales program. 


ll. For Longer Range 


Penstock’s experience is an example 
of the short-range, tactical use of 
ations research, ORSA delegates ta ed 
again and again of how soon and under 
what conditions their work could move 
into the long-range, strategic field. 

Use of OR in management's long- 

range planning offers both a challenge 
one a peril, speakers pointed out. 
First—Parkhurst, for 
enaeie sympathized with the opera- 
tions researchers for not yet getting into 
the “central core” of management prob- 
lems—long-range planning. He said 


it’s hard enough for them to work on 
short-run nw al when they have to 
contend with the complexity and dv- 
namic nature of business, the unfamuili- 
arity of company staffers with OR tech- 
niques, and the resistance of some ex- 
ecutives to the OR idea. He advised 
OR people to place more stress on de- 
veloping their own techuiques and on 
gaining wider recognition from top 
management before going on to long- 
range studies (BW—Nov.13'54,p104). 

Morse, a professor at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, agreed with 
Parkhurst in another main address. 

“The danger in the next few years,” 
he said, “is that our successes will tempt 
us to go after more successes, rather 
than working toward a healthy, all- 
round growth in fundamental research 
and in training as well as in immediate 
results.” However, Morse called atten- 
tion to the still acute shortage of men 
trained in operations research. 
¢ Gaining Headway—Withal, Morse ex- 
pressed confidence in OR in long-range 
areas of business planniag, once it has 
developed enough trained scientists and 
a solid body of basic theory. 

“Our goal,” he declared, “is not just 
to tackle problems in production or dis- 
tribution but to pa whole areas of 
industry.” 

He cited military operations research 
as an example of what can be done. 

“In the beginning of World War 
II,” he said, “it was easy to say to mili- 
tary men, ‘We can help you design a 
better torpedo or a better radio set.’ 
They were glad to have us, Later, we 
started helping them redesign their 
tactics. Now we are at the stage where 
we can talk with some confidence about 
how the entire air forces, ground forces, 
and navy should fit together: There are 
only a few places in industry where we 
can do that, but that’s our goal.” 
¢ Lockheed Study—Some companics 
have had OR teams operating for five 
years or more. These are es to take 
on the longer-range projects that Morse 
calls for. Such a company is Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. 

Lockheed’s development planning 
board is working up a mode) of the air 
freight business that will give accurate 
answers for 15 and 20 years hence. 

e Age of Plenty—Parkhurst told the 
ORSA members that broad, long-range 
OR studies will be vital in the new age 
of abundance that the U.S. is entering 
and the rest of the world may approach 
soon if peace ad ails. Problems of the 
past, he said, have centered around get 
ting enough food, clothing, shelter, and 
other nccessities; now former luxuries 
are taken for granted. Technical prog- 
ress is accelerating. 

The question, said Parkhurst, will be 
one for the OR people: How does busi- 
ness reorganize its operations to pros- 
per in an age of plenty? eo 
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Watching machines i: « job for the GPL TY comerc. Above, the GPL camera In 
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there ore dial te be checked, the GPL TV camera con 
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mounted to foce a screw-making machine instantly reports anything needing attention to report to @ central peint Motorized on rai or to swing around, the comera sans @ 
the operator, increasing the number of machines he can tend efficient’ 
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whole bonk of dial, sweeps an area. Equally useful in non-automatized production, 
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Danger Is no problem. The GPL industria! TV camera can look into the Wherever security control is a problem, strategically placed GPi TV cameras multiply the 
foce of danger and never blink. Above it reports to the operator a hazerd- of your guerds. Here a single camera keeps watch over vital militery equipment. Simfarly, GPL ‘i 


us process taking place inside a test cell. 


cameras can gvord the aisles of warehouses, restricted areas, exposed loading platforms, 


Control Problems Solved by Seeing 


GPL industrial television opens up new possibilities in control by 
providing instantaneous visual information on what’s happening. 


Good control 1s based on good information. And for 
many purposes no information can match seeing what is 
happening right on the spot. You caa do just this, anywhere, 
anytime, with the industrial and institutional television 
equipment designed and made by General Precision Labora- 
tory Incorporated, and known as GPL ii-TV. 

No spot is too far away, too dangerous, too cramped for 
GPL ii-TV. Unattended, the camera permits observers to 
see around corners, through walls, across thousands of 
miles, within the whirling heart of a machine. It can bring 
many seattered events to a single observer and, with GPL 
TV projectors, a single event to many scattered audiences. 

With this new tool you can solve many kinds of con- 
trol problems. You can use GPL industrial television to 
monitor remote machines. You can study a wing tip five 
miles up, or watch a grapnel grope along the ocean floor. 
You can follow and control a dangerous process, step by 
step, safe from fumes or radiation. You can control access 
to restricted areas, check signatures against a master file. 

In fact, you can use GPL industrial television for any- 
thing that requires instant communication of visual infor- 
mation. You can improve skills and techniques of workers 
in seattered plants with visual demonstrations. You can run 
face-to-face conferences of far-flung personnel. 

A GPL Industrial and Institutional Television System 
can do all these things for you—and many others—with high 


efficiency and low cost. Here’s why: 
* Trade - mark 


@ It is high-sensitivity, quality equipment. Behind it lies 
the long experience of General Precision Laboratory in 
building the finest in broadcast television, GPL equipment 
is used by 90 percent of all studios equipped for video 
recording; GPL cameras and controls are found in many 
of the finest broadcast TV installations, 
@ Military TV equipment must be really rugged—and GPL 
has been building it for years. Now GPL has designed your 
industrial TV system with high-strength elements and 
simple desigr that stand the gaff. Special housings protect 
the camera from weather, heat, shock, explosions 
@ GPL’s compact industrial camera is bullet-shaped to 
squeeze in almost anywhere. Only 2” larger in diameter 
than a baseball, it weighs 5 lbs. The 26-lb. control cabinet, 
the size of an overnight case, can be far from the camera. 
@ GPL’s industrial camera is unique in ita ability to ob- 
tain a good picture at very low light levels. With its Vidicon 
pick-up tube it can work under highly adverse conditions. 
@ GPL enables you to multiply your audience with a TV 
projection system for industrial use, It is made like the 
famed GPL theatre projectors used all over the country; 
mounted on rollers for complete mobility. 
For more information on what GPL 1i-TV can do for 
you—and suggestions on your special problems—write to: 
GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY IN- 
CORPORATED, Pleasantville, N. Y. (A subsidiary 
of General Precision Equipment Corporation.) 
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Ask these 
questions, too, 

when you judge 

a fluorescent lamp... 


is its phosphor 
factory-controtied 
for color match? 





Westinghouse makes its own fluorescent lamp 
phosphors .. . to be sure of strictest uni- 
formity. Thus you ean be sure that the West- 
inghouse lamp you buy today will exactly 
match the Westinghouse lamp of the same 
color clansifieation you bought yesterday or 


years ago, 


Are its electrodes 
built for longest 
lamp-ite? 





Constant development of new and better 
ways to make fluorescent lamp electrodes has 
enabled Westinghouse to triple the life of its 
fluorescent lamps since 1948, 


ts it the correct 
type, size and color 
fer the lighting 
job te be done? 





In the Westinghouse fluorescent family of 290 
different lampa—ineluding Slimline and Rapid 
Start —there’s a type and size precisely right 
for every office, t and merchandising ap- 
plication. Colors include seven different 
shades of “white” alone, 


For the full story on how 
to get more for your 
money in fluorescent 
light, contact your West- 
inghouse Lamp Repre- 
sentati 


ve. 


you caw 86 SURE...1# rs 
Westinghouse 
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in Management 


Pitt Consol Goes Into Chemicals, 
Buys Newark Plant for New Setup 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., largest coal producer in the 
U.S. (22.9-million tons in 1954), will buy, for an undisclosed price, 
the Newark (N. J.) plant of Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp.—to get in 
on the ground floor in the growing coal chemicals business. 

Pitt sol is entering this new field because: 

* it wants a chemical tion to refine into marketable 
chemicals the tar byproducts after Pitt's special process that 
separates the burnable 70% of a ton of coal from commercially 
marketable coal chemical byproducts. 

* It figures it can recover the cost of a ton of coal solely from 
the 30% classed as byproducts. 

* It hopes to make a broader market for its coal reserves. 

Pitt Consol will invest $3-million in the Newark plant to reno- 
vate present facilities and build additions to the plant. The new 
facilities will be in operation by mid-1956. Meanwhile, part of 
the old plant will continue to te. 

The coal company picked the Newark plant (one of several now 
operated by Reilly) for its nearness to chemical and plastics mar- 
kets and the availability of all kinds of transportation. 

Since 1947, when Pitt Consol started its first major coal research 
program, it has been trying to get the maximum return on each 
ton of coal mined. Branching out into chemicals is thus a logical 
move. 

s . * 


From Buses to Food 
Is ACF-Brill Story 


ACF-Brill Motors Co., once one of the country’s leading bus 
producers, is now virtually transformed into a food market chain. 

Brill got into food on July 1 this year, when Allen & Co., New 
York investment bankers, sold to Brill its 50% interest in Wrig- 
ley’s Stores, Inc., which operates 60 supermarkets in the Detroit 
area, (Allen & Co. aiso owns about 20% of Brill.) Funds for 
Brill’s purchase came from last year’s sale and spin-off of bus manu- 
facturing facilities. Shortly after, Brill picked up the remaining half- 
interest in Wrigley’s, and last week the Brill board approved merger 
of the company with its newly acquired subsidiary. 

At the same time, the Birll “ O.K.'d acquisition of Standard 
Food Markets and Humpty Dumpty Super Markets, which 
together operate 31 supermarkets, principally in Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City, Stockholders will get the whole package at a special 
meeting. ; 

When these transactions are completed (still another acquisition 
is in the wind, too), food marketing will become the principal busi- 
ness for ACF -Brill—and a change of name is likely. The company 
will continue, however, to manufacture some buses and trucks 
under ment contracts, through a subsidiary. 

ACF-Brill counts on the combined $180-million sales of the 
food companies it’s acquiring or merging to help pull it out 
of the hole into which its bus business had been sliding. So far 
this year, the company has run a net loss of $55,000, against net 
earnings last year of $820,000 on sales of $5.9-million. 

The company had been existing mostly on unpredictable 
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- How to judge a fluorescent lamp 
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a 


ask about HALO 
PHOSPHORS 


‘ 


... point No. 


The “phosphor” in a fluorescent lamp is 
the light-producing coating inside the 
glass tube. Only if the phosphor 
successfully resists deterioration will the 
lamp—1/) continue to give high light-output 
and—2Z) retain its original color to the 
end of its long life. Tops for deterioration- 
resistance among the different types of 
phosphors now in use are Halo 

Phosphors. Westinghouse (and only 
Westinghouse) uses Halo Phosphors 


throughout its entire fluorescent lamp line 


you CAN BE SURE...1F 17s Westinghouse 
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FLORIDA’S 
Industrial Water Resources 
are Unexcelled 





Florida’s water resources probably equal or exceed thove of any other 
area of equal size on the American continent. Vitally important now, 
this great natural resource will become increasingly attractive to in- 


dutries requiring large quantities of water for processing or cooling. 


Florida's happy combination of vast water reserves, golden climate, 
good living, favorable tax structure, strategic location for southeastern, 
national and inter-continental marketing, ample manpower pool and low 
construction and maintenance costs deserve the most serious considera- 


tion for new plants, plant relocation, branch offices and warehouses. 


Write today to; State of Florida, Industrial Development Division, 
3502B Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida—Ask for the NEW FREE 
FLORIDA INFORMATION KIT. It’s file-size and contains separate folders, 


factuslly and accurately written, on the following aspects of Florida: 


MARKET « NATURAL RESOURCES « TRANSPORTATION 
EDUCATION & CULTURE «+ POWER « LABOR « RESEARCH 
HEALTH & CLIMATE « GOVERNMENT & TAXES « WATER 
Plan national sales conventions, sales conferences and state and regional 
meetings for Florida. Exceptional facilities for any type of meeting. Get 


double value... 
colorful recreational activities, 


FLORIDA 


The Sunshine State « Land of Good Living 


Vanagement 


successful meetings in delightful surroundings plus 





government contracts, hobbling along 
on a feast-or-famine basis, and the 
handwriting had long been visible on 
the wall. In February, 1954, Brill 
sold one plant (72,000 sq. ft.) to 
Penn Fruit Co. for a shopping 
center site. 

In October, 1954, ACF-Brill stock- 
holders voted a spin-off of the com- 
pany’s Hall-Scott Motor Div., Berk- 
eley, Calif. Brill got stock and cash 
out of the spin-off, and will continue 
to receive income until 1960 from 
some past bus sales made on the in- 
stallment plan. 

At Brill's iitthe Chestnut St. office 
in Philadelphia, about 15 employees 
now handle the remaining govern- 
ment vehicle contracts. Actual man- 
ufacturing has been subcontracted. 


Executives Can Relax 


At New Aspen Spa 


Three units of a new $1-million 
installation for relaxation and rehabil- 
itation of tired business executives 
are now open, high in the Rockies at 
Aspen, Colo. This new spa is the 
latest step m the transformation of 
this once deserted mining camp, 
largely through the energy of Chmn. 
Walter Paepcke of Container Corp. 
of America. 

In the last decade, Aspen has be- 
come a national, if not world, center 
of culture, ideas, and music. 

The new venture along the omg 
European lines of a spa seems al- 
ready to have been justified by the 
crowd of guests overflowing the units 
now open. 

Although Aspen Spa, like all other 
enterprises of the Aspen Foundation 
(which Paepcke founded), is non- 
profit, its attractions and services 
won't come cheap. 

The spa reflects largely the ideas of 
Dr. Marvin A. Stevens, New York 
orthopedic surgeon, ex-football coach 
at NYU and Yale, and now head of 
the spa’s medical advisory committee. 
A group of physicians and physical 
therapy specialists met in Aspen this 
weekend to discuss the physical ero- 
sion of executives under business pres- 
sures, and recommend a spa curricu- 
lum. 

This isn’t Paepcke’s final idea for 
Aspen, either. Rumor has it that a 
liberal arts college is next on the pro- 
gram. 
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it takes a sure hand 


to produce cartons by the miilion 


his skilled die-maker takes over after Gair carton designers set 


the pattern for sales. 


lake your carton, for instance. Gair Package Analysis* points 


the way to the nght material, the right structural and graphic design 


and the right printing process for your market and product 


Then it's 


up to Gair's production men to mass-produce the finished 


carton That mecans precision di making (shown above } plu per 


fection im 
gluing It 


tore the I 


all phases of production: cutting, creasing, folding and 


means skilled men and specialized machinery working 
to make sure there's no variation between the first carton 


and the millionth to jam your mechanical packaging machinery 


You'll find the right men and machines to do the job at Gair. 


*Gair Package Analysis is a service designed two blue print 4 succes 


ful carton for your product. One of our men will be glad to stop 


by and 


give you the full story. 


GATR creative engineering in packaging 


—_- 


ACM 


ct te 
“ te 


ag 


FOLDING CARTONS + SHIFFING CONTAINERS 
PAPERBOARD + KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
155 EAST 44th STREET « NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 

















Apart, they’re liquid... 


\ together, they’re solid 





—and this strange reaction helps make parts for your car 


... your television set... and even your tableware 


BY THEMSELVES, these two liquids flow as freely as 
water. Yet when poured together they quickly turn into 


a solid —harder than many metals. 


THESE AMAZING LIQUIDS which become a solid, 
without applying heat or pressure, are man-made chem- 
icals—one called a resin, the other a curing agent. The 
chemists have coined the name, epoxy, tor the resulting 
plastic. 


FROM YOUR KITCHEN to the automobile plant, you 
will find epoxies now at work, In the latest tableware, 
they seal knife blades in their handles, keeping them 
everlastingly tight. 

Epoxies are being used to make huge dies to stamp 
out automobile parts, airplane wing sections, and other 
varied shapes. These dies can be made in litthe more 
than half the time it takes to make all-metal dies, and 
at substantial savings, too. 


DELICATE PARTS for television, radio, and other elec- 
tronic equipment are embedded in epoxies to protect 
them from moisture and vibration. 


MANY INDUSTRIES now are looking to epoxies for 

help in making better things for you. Developing and 

produc ing epoxies—as well as long-familiar plastics — 

is one of the many important jobs of the people of 
nion arpiae, 

| Carbid 


FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 
and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
“Products and Processes” booklet fF. 


T si ’ 
Unton CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET UCT NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


RaKecere, VINYLITE, and Kaene Plastics 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
Dwnel Textile Fibers 


Pynorax Gas 
LINDE Silicones 
Ecectromet Alloys and Metals 


Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
LINDE Oxygen ACHESON Electrodes 
UNION Carbide NATIONAL Carbons 








In Regions 


Chicago’s Title Threotened 
As Meat Processor Decentralizes 


CHICAGO-The once-firm hold that this area had on the U.S. 
meat industry slipped a little more last week. 

The announcement by Wilson & Co. that it would shut down 
meat and other food operations at its big Chicago plant (BW-Aug. 
20'55,p36) was hardly the surprise within the industry that it was 
outside it. Generally, packers felt that “it was the only thing 
Wilson could do,” and that the move itself would have no great 
effect on the market. Nevertheless, few could deny that Chicago's 
title of “hog butcher of the world” looked even shakier than ever 

The Chicago area has been losing the edge that it had over other 
slaughtering centers for years now. Back in the early thirties, it 
accounted for 15% to 16% of all hogs and cattle killed at federally 
inspected stations. By last year, however, its share of hog slaugh 
tering had slipped to about 6%, and its percent of cattle was down 
to 8%. Packers, with an eye to buying closer to the source and 
selling closer to their markets, have been gradually decentralizing. 
Three years ago, Swift & Co. stopped slaug gee hogs in Chicago, 
although it still processes them there. In 1953, Armour & Co. 
closed down its donahies of lambs and sheep. 

Wilson's reason for locking up is that its plant has been running 
at a heavy loss, and that “an excessively high level of plant expenses 
has been primarily responsible” for it. Pres. James D. Cooney 
estimated that it would take an $8-million rehabilitation program 
to put the plant on an efficient basis. For slightly more than half 
of that, he figures, other Wilson plants could be modernized and 
expanded to take over Chicago’s production. 

Although Wilson will continue to operate some nonfood proc 
esses at the plant—and will move its general offices into the Loop 
area—the shutdown will still mean layoffs for about 3,000 of the 
plant’s 3,800 workers. The United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO) has called on Chicago leaders to try to prevail upon 
the company “not to turn its back on our city.” 


How the President of the U.S. 
Upset a Banquet’s Seating Plans 


PHILADELPHIA—The Insurance Co. of North America dis 
covered this week what can happen to a luncheon when the Presi 
dent of the United States decides to take potluck. 

Up until Apr. 1, plans for the North America-sponsored luncheon 
for the American Bar Assn.—meeting in convention this week in 
hee Pat. running smoothly. The luncheon for approxi 
mately 3,500 lawyers would be given at Valley Forge. 

But in April, ABA announced that Pres. Eisen and Su- 
preme Court Chief Justice Earl Warren would be its guests at the 
North American luncheon on Aug, 24. The result was that North 
America found itself an indirect host to the President and Chief 
Justice. All previous plans had to be canceled. 

The site of the luncheon was switched to Independence Hall 
for the convenience of the President, who addressed ABA mem 
bers at post-luncheon ceremonies in Independence Square behind 
Independence Hall. And before North America could confirm new 
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Install translucent Alsynite Plat 
Panes, the first scientifically- 
designed shatterproof fiberglas 
window panes... solve the costly 
problem of plant daylighting 
maintenance, 

Alsynite Flat Panes are easier 
to install—no special handling; 
standard sash sizes; fit wood or 
metal frames; can be cut easily for 
off-sizes. 

No need to paint—these fiber- 
glas panes have built-in color, 
specially selected to meet every 
lighting problem. Lite Rose 
brightens gloomy area; Cool Green 
provides cool comfort in very sunny 
portions of plant; Lite Blue gives 
high light-transmission for normal 
conditions. All three transmit soft, 
diffused, glareless light. 

To get the whole story of this 
completely new approach to indus- 
trial daylighting, send the coupon 
below. No obligation. 





ALSYNITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 8-827, San Diego 9, Calif, 


Send full information on Alsynite Fiat Panes: 
NAME_ 

COMPANY 
ADORESS 


city STATE. 
Distributors throughout the US. 
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it could happen 
to YOUR product 


It's just one of many shipping hazards that bring 
on damage claims and losses. That's why you 
gain by shipping in quality Fort Wayne corrugated 
containers specifically designed to stand up and 
protect your product every way and al/ the way. 


Find out how we do it. Call or write for the facts. 
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CORRUGATED PAPER ¢ 






GENERAL OFFICES * FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 
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arrangements, details of the cue, 
setup had to be ney A | the i 

dent's Secret Service chi 
The final impact came when off- 
cials of North America realized that 
plans for a welcoming speech by their 
—— John A. Diemand, had to 
commie too. Protocol reduced 

address to a handshake. 


Stockholders Veto 


Insurance Mergers 


COLUMBUS-—Fredenck E. Jones, 
insurance executive and baseball mag- 
nate who dreamed of merging three 
Columbus life insurance companies 
into one, got a rude jolt this week. 

Jones’s ambition began to take 
shape when he became president of 
the Ohio State Life Insurance Co. 13 
months ago. He also heads the Buck- 
eye Union Insurance Companies, 
which consists of a fire and emg 
company, and he heads a gr 
businessmen who this year sided the the 
Columbus Jets of the International 
League. 

Ohio State Life is a regional com- 
pany operating in 13 states, with as- 
sets of about $80-million, and about 
$300-million in: insurance in force. It 
is one of four life companies with 
headquarters in Columbus. One of 
the others, Midland Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., is about the size of Ohio 
State Life. A_ third, Columbus 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., is la 

It is these three companies that 
Jones wants to put together. Despite 
their names, both Midland Mutual 
and Columbus Mutual are stock com- 
panies and both limit the redemption 
price of stock to $200 a share. 

Early this month, Midland an- 
nounced its intention to mutualize— 
to redeem its 3,000 outstanding shares 
of stock at $200 a share and turn 
ownership of the company over to 
policyholders. 

A few days later, Jones announced 
that he would offer stockholders 
$1,000 a share for their stock pro- 
viding he could get proxies represent- 
ing 51% or more. Thus, for an outlay 
of $3-million, he could get control of 
a company whose assets totaled 
around $80-million. He said he 
planned to merge Midland with Ohio 
State Life, and would make a similar 
offer to Columbus Mutual. 

This week, stockholders spurned 
Jones's offer, and voted to mutualize. 
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you put your money on? 


Wovrpn’r rr be nice if you always could see in ad- 
vance what you were getting? 

It struck us that this was a thought that would 
appeal to any smart businessman, and that’s why 
Sylvania has taken the guesswork out of buying fluo- 
rescent lamps. Even a lighting expert can’t judge a 
new fluorescent just by looking at it. He can't tell 
which ones will burn out young—and which have 
many long glowing years ahead. 

With Sylvania fluorescents you simply can’t lose. 
Listen to this: 

We'll buy back, at the price you paid, any Sylvania 
fluorescent lamps that do not, in your opinion, 
outperform any other fluorescent lamps you're 
using, on the basis of uniformity of performance 
and appearance, maintained brightness, and life. 
Please notice, Sylvania lets you be the judge. And this 
money-back offer applies whether you buy ten lamps 
or ten thousand, See your Sylvania supplier today. 
When ordering your Sylvania fluorescents, ask for the 
special “money-back” certificate. 










It's a good deal for us; too. Because we know how 
good Sylvania® fluorescent lamps are. We prove them 
against other brands, burning them continuously in a 
year-in, year-out light test. And we never stop working 
on improvements to keep Sylvania fuorescents ahead 
of competition. We're taking no chances —and neither 
are you, when you buy from Sylvania, 


Syivaoma Exvecraic Paopucts Inc, 
Sarum, Mass, 

In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd, 

University Tower Building, Montreal 





Your money will be refunded 





















if, in your opinion, they don’t outperform 
the lamps you're now using, as stated above, 
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Exclusive Dealing: Under Fire 


@ Other industries have already modified their 
practices. Now the auto industry, stronghold of exclusive 


dealing, is thinking twice. 


@ Dealers are launching new attacks on the system 


through lawsuits. 


@ Courts aren't holding to the theory of the Stand- 
ard Stations case, but FTC is still ruling against exclusive 
dealing under its newest theory. 


I'here’s good evidence today that ex- 
clusive desling~the method by which a 
manufacturer ties up a retail outlet as 
its exclusive sales agent—is on shakier 
ground than ever ore. 

The trend has ar up quietly on 
a number of fronts. It isa glacial move- 
ment resulting from various forces, 
some legal ca some economic, Here 
are some of the signs: 

In the petroleum marketing field, oi! 
companies have been affected by the 
famous Standard Stations case of 1949 
(BW—Jun.18°49,p21). In that decision, 
the Supreme Court frowned on forcin; 
retailers to sell exclusively Standard Oi 
Co. of California products. The influ- 
ence of this and similar cases can be 
scen in recent statements by Socony 
Mobil Oil Co, reassuring dealers of 
their right to buy competing products 
(BW —Jul.23'55,p104), 

in hearing aids, a series of antitrust 
cases has forced companies to cease their 
exclusive dealing practices. 

In autos, a rash of private antitrust 

suits hinges on exclusive dealing, By 
hacking away at exclusive dealing, these 
suits may conceivably lead to revision 
of the whole method of distribution on 
which the car industry has been built. 
In autos, exclusive dealing has reached 
a more advanced state than in any other 
major industry. 
* Lost Franchises—The legal flurry in 
autos traces directly to the pressures of 
competition, Detroit is getting tough 
about the franchises of dealers who 
haven't sold enough cars or who haven't 
measured up to the auto makers’ stand- 
ards in other respects, 

In the last few weeks, no less than 
18 dealers for various divisions of 
General Motors Corp. were dro 
in the New York City area. Phir 
year's contracts came up for renewal 
but weren't picked up by GM. 

This sort of thing makes it certain 
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that there will be more suits against 
the auto companics in the near future 
~particularly in view of the fact that 
Congress this year passed legislation 
to aid private antitrust claimants. This 
permits federal judges to award less 
than triple damages in private suits, 
When triple damages were mandatory, 
judges and juries hesitated to award 
damages. 

* Down to Cases—Some recent cases 
filed by dealers have broadened the base 
of the attack on the auto companies’ 
franchise systems. Three cases in par- 


.ticular are significant: 


¢A_ Baltimore dealer—Webster 
Motors Co.—won a triple damage award 
of more than $570, against Packard- 
Studebaker. Webster charged—and 
proved to the satisfaction of a jury— 
that Packard, prior to its merger with 
Studebaker, illegally combined and con- 
spired with another Baltimore dealer 
to drive smaller franchised dealers out 
of business in the area. 

The case has been appealed. The 
industry figures that it’s a dangerous 
precedent to let stand. 

¢ In Connecticut, Hathaway Mo- 
tors, Inc., of Hartford brought suit 
against the three big car makers as 
well as a number of dealers in the area 
(BW—Mar.19°55,p68). Hathaway is an 
“independent” that bought new cars 
and sold them cut-rate as “used.” It 
claims that a boycott prevents it from 
buying new cars from the manufactur- 
ers. 

¢ In North Carolina, a Greensboro 
dealer that used to handle Lincolns and 
Mercurys, Miller Motors, Inc., is charg- 
ing Ford w:th a number of monopolistic 
practices (BW—Aug.13'55,p54). These 
include the tying-in of parts and ac- 
cessory sales, and coercion through 60- 
day cancellation clauses in contracts. 

The auto companies tend to poohpooh 
these suits, say that they always arise 


when economic conditions begin to 
squeeze the dealers. However, one thing 
seems clear: The dealer-company rela- 
tionship has changed enormously over 
the years, and now once more it is 
changing in smal) ways as Detroit at- 
tempts to conform to legal demands. 
The franchise system is getting chipped 
around the edges 


1. Auto Dealer System 


The present franchised dealer system 
in the auto industry has developed over 
a period of 50 years. Around 1920, it 
evolved into its present form of tight 
factory contro] over the dealer. 


The industry has meta osed 
through several stages of distribution: 
first through manufacturers’ agents, 


then through wholesalers, later through 
distributors, and finally to direct dealing 
with franchised dealers. 

The present system arose through 
several needs. One was the necessity for 
some way of handling used car sales. 
More important, however, was Detroit's 
pressing need for cash turnover. The 
dealer took titie to the car on delivery, 
and Detroit had the money in its 
pocket. 
¢ Strings Attached—As the manufactur- 
ers began dealing direct with retailers, 
there were two things either expressed 
or implied in the selling agreements: 

e The granting of exclusive terri- 
tories to the retailers. ‘This was written 
into the agreement—and primarily for 
the dealer's own protection. 

¢ The insistence that the dealer 
exclusively handle his factory's prod- 
ucts. This sometimes was written mn—it 
was in early Ford contracts—but more 
often merely implied. 

Since the beginning, selling agree- 
ments have stipulated that the dealer 
will represent the manufacturer to the 
best of his abilities, or words to that 
effect. 

Handling another make of car is 
interpreted as not conforming to that 
requirement. Auto men insist that if a 
dealer “adequately” represents his fac- 
tory in his area, he won't have time to 
handle a second make of car. 
¢ Territories—The grant of exclusive 
sales territories, however, remained in 
the selling agreements until after World 
War II. It was generally enforced by 
compelling the dealer who sold outside 
his territory to pay a fixed sum to a 
dealer whose territory was infringed. 

For years, says one highly-placed of- 
ficial of a big auto company, attorneys 
warned that territorial security was il- 
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PHOTO COURTESY YALE MATERIALS HANDLING DIVISION, THE YALE @ TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PTLADELPHIA, PA. 


...down go costs with modern fork lift trucks 
powered and protected by Chrysler Power Partners 


Costs come down when a modern fork lift .truck is on 
the job. That’s because these little giants will tackle 
anything around the plant or warehouse—unload, carry, 
stack and load it faster, safer and save space and personnel 
doing it. 


It’s a fact. Modern fork lift trucks, like the highly 
regarded Yale Industrial Lift Trucks pictured here, have 
been credited with savings up to 50% in handling costs. 
Yale 51 Series Gas Trucks in ranges from 3,000 to 10,000 
pounds capacity are all Chrysler-powered. Here, hard 
at work in a midwest building supply company warehouse, 
are two 4,000 pound capacity Yard Kings. They are 
stacking cement and roofing materials in tiers so as to 
take greatest advantage of every inch of valuable space. 


Chrysler Ind. 30 230 cubic inch displacement six- 
cylinder engines power these units. All power impulses 
are transmitted through Chrysler gyro! Fluid Coupling, 
not only enabling oil-emooth, easy-to-learn, easy-to-handle 
operation, but also extending clutch life and cushioning 
engine and transmission from shock loads. 


In materials handling equipment or any equipment 
requiring lightweight, high-speed industrial power in 
compact, easily-installed engines, you can depend upon 
Chrysler Industrial Engines—230 to 413° cubie inch 
displacement. For added adaptability each can be factory- 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION ¢ CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


equipped for gasoline or LPG operation. You may also 
specify Chrysler gfrol Fluid Coupling factory installed. 


Remember too, Chrysler Industrial Engines are not 
expensive. Production-line methods adapted to specialized 
industrial engine building provide a custom-built engine 
at mass-production prices. See a Chrysler Industrial Engine 
Dealer or write: Dept. 38, Industrial Engine Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 


CHRYSLER INDUSTRIAL 30 ENGINE 
230 CUBIC INCH DISPLACEMENT 


CHRYSLER /Jndustrial Engines 


= ane 
HORSEPOWER WITH A PEDIGREE Vg 


AGRICULTURE * INDUSTRY * CONSTRUCTION ® Ojt FIELDS 








GEORGIA‘S 
GOLDEN 


Over 7100 manufacturers, including many of America’s 
greatest industrial names . . . have staked their claims to 
share in Georgia’s Golden Age. Their results have proven 
that it is good business to produce in Georgia. Take a mix- 
ture of versatile labor, unlimited transportation, plentiful 
water, power and raw materials — match it with growing, 
nearby consumer markets and you learn why business is 
NATURALLY good in Georgia. 


Pewee ew ee eee eS 
Te SCOTT CANDLER, Secretary 

Dept. 19 | 

100 Stete Capitel 

Artenta, Goergie 
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legal under the Sherman Act. But the 
companies continued it in the selling 
agreements until the Standard Stations 
decision in 1949. 

The Standard case actually dealt with 
exclusive franchises, not territorial pro- 
tection, but it was a warning to the 
auto business. The auto companies de- 
cided that, if the government was go- 
ing to begin looking at selling . ge 
ments between manufacturers and re- 
tailers, they had better move first. So 
they dropped the territorial provision 
from thew contracts. Ai’ exclusive deal- 
ing in product wasn't written in the 
agreements anyway, no changes had to 
be made im this respect. 


The Legal Side 


Section 3 of the Clayton Act outlaws 
exclusive dealing contracts where the 
effect “may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monop- 
oly m any line of commerce.” 

Over the years, lawyers have strug- 
gcd over the meaning of this clause. 
Vhile every exclusive dealing contract 
lessens competition, the law bans only 
those that “substantially” lessen com- 
petition. Defense counsel will argue 
that exclusive dealing contracts are 
often an aid to competition and that 
Congress acted with deliberation when 
it decided to ban only those that “‘sub- 
stantially” lessen competition. 
¢ Some Upheld—in the many years of 
litigation, many different explanations 
have been offered for exclusive dealing 
contracts. 

At first, the courts accepted various 
defenses from companies that used ex- 
clusive dealing contracts. In the Sin- 
clair case, for example, the Supreme 
Court approved exclusive contracts after 
Sinclair pointed out that the public 
would be deceived if any brand ot gaso- 
line but Sinclair was distributed through 
Sinclair pumps 

Then, in 1949, a wave of panic 
swept over the marketing executives 
who relied on exclusive dealing con- 
tracts. In the Standard Oil of Calli- 
fornia case, the Supreme Court by a 
5-4 vote said exclusive contracts were 
iMegal if they involve “a substantial 
number of outlets and a substantial 
amount of products whether considered 
comparatively or not.” In this case, the 
exclusive contracts outlawed by the 
court covered 16% of the gasoline 
cutlets in the western area in question. 
These gas stations pumped 23% of the 
total aaienens in the area 
¢ Retreat?—This case marked the high 
point of what the lawyers term the 
“quantitative substantiality” theory of 
proof. At the time, there were wide 
spread warnings that it might virtuall) 
preclude any sizable company from 
using exclusive dealing contracts. 

Subsequently, however, the Supreme 
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Why Granite City Steel is growing 3 temes faster than the industry! 














He is the Granite City Steel salesman. He knows the — 
steelmaking business. Before he can handle your account, 
he must know exactly why, how and when you use steel 
in your business. He combines these knowledges into a 
more personal, more intelligent service on your sheet 
steel orders than you can expect from most other mills. 


Backing up this highly personalized service is one of the 
world’s most modern, fully integrated mills, for 77 years 
specialists in the production of quality flat-rolled steel for 
Middle America, We urge you to make your own first GRANITE bob Ad STEEL COMPANY 
hand judgement of the extra benefits of Granite City Steel Acasa 

service. Sales offices in St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneap- GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
olis, Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Tulsa. eo Sanne Sty 2m 
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HEAVY FREIGHT Now ROLLS 


Over Trackless 


Now for the first time, heavy bulk 
freight rolls quickly and surely 
through the Arctic. Pioneer-minded 
Alaska Freight Lines, Inc. of Fair- 
banks has put a new LeTourneau 
Sno-Freighter to work, extending its 
mony ee route into remote areas of a 
new tron 


Their huge Cross-Country Freighter 
has five self-propelled cargo cars led 
by a power-control car, Loads up to 
175 tons are being carried hour after 
hour 24 hours a day over trails 
that include 10% and 15% a. 
Operating temperatures reach 50° 
below zero but an insulated cab pro- 
vides comfort and protection for the 


crew, 


Each of the 24 wheels of this diesel- 
electric freighter is a “locomotive 

containing within its rim a powerful 
geome motor and gear-reduction. 


each vy to er its 
pmfi £5 veech ont 
the 


oe ie ae trecks™ 
control car, while the driving thrust 
of each car is teamed with the others 


[ETOURNEAU |f 


LeTOURNEAYU, INC, 
cote son ma . Longview, Texes 
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to keep the whole carrier moving. 
Huge wide-base low-pressure tires 
give yeneecew traction — a 
ground of rough terrain. 


If compan ns call for profit- 
ohio coum = in areas where 
ae and rails «Flom snow, 

or mountains — you 
al oe get the full story on LeTour- 
neau Cross-Country Freighters. One 
—_ built quickly to fit your cargo 


Call, wire or write Longview 
today for the complete 
booklet de describing 


ics 
LeTourneau Cross- 
Country Freighters. 








SINCE 1929 — 8. G. LeTournecy, inc. hes 
built BIG equipment fer 26 yeors under the 





tn 1953 Let 
sold port of its besinens, in 
Lengview, Texes, ond Vicksburg, Miss. Tedoy 
leTewrneey crestes and produces ly 
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Court has tended to make what might 
be called a “retreat from Standard 
Oil.” 

The Republican Administration, too, 
has been chary of using the Standard 
Stations decision in its antitrust prose- 


cutions. It has applied the “rule of 
reason” oach to exclusive dealing. 
Said the Attorney General's National 


Committee to Stndy the Antitrust 
Laws: 

“The heart of the matter is the ease 
with which rival suppliers can practi- 
cably secure consumer access in alterna 
tive ways.” 

Furthermore, the committee cited 

some of the benefits that can flow from 
exclusive dealing—for the buyer, assur- 
ance of a steady source of supply and 
ony oper against price fluctuations; 
or the seller, reduction of selling costs 
and a way for “new entrants to gain a 
foothold” in the marketplace against 
“powerfully entrenched rivals.” 
«FTC Decisions—However, the box- 
score of Federal Trade Commission de- 
cisions shows that the casualty rate for, 
businessmen involved in exclusive dea)- 
ing contracts has been just as high un- 
der the “rule of reason” as it was under 
the old, arbitrary “quantitative substan- 
tiality test.” 

In fact, the new doctrine may prove 

to be even more troublesome for the 
businessman. For one thing, it casts a 
cloud of uncertainty over all exclusive 
dezling arrangements. Besides, it is re- 
sulting in such fully documented FTC 
decisions that the commission will prob- 
ably have less trouble defending itself 
when the reasonableness of its finding is 
challenged in court. 
* Maico Case—In its Maico Co., Inc. 
(manufacturers of hearing aids) deci- 
sion, FTC said every company involved 
in an exclusive dealing case should have 
the opportunity to show that its exclu- 
sive dealing contracts were not lessening 
competition. 

Despite this widened opportunity for 
proof, there is not a single instance 
where FTC has held that exclusive 
dealing contracts were being properly 
used. 

After FTC had ruled out similar con- 
tracts used by two of its major competi- 
tors—-Dictograph and Beltone—Maico 
decided to accept a consent order and 
drop the exclusive contracts. 

Additionally, there is trouble brew- 
ing at the Justice Dept. for Philco Corp. 
~—a suit that is clearly aimed at destroy- 
ing all exclusive territory contracts. It 
would bar Philco from requiring dis- 
tributors to sell only in their own terri- 
tories, bar distributors in turn from 
making the same requirements of deal- 
ers. 

The total effect of this and other 
suits may crack the facade of exclusive 
dealing even further. eo 
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Chesterfield’s famous slogan also 
explains why Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
ei uses Union corrugated shipping containers. 
er They satisfy. Union corrugated boxes are uniformly dependable. 
They strengthen dealer relations, reduce complaints from retailers 
; and distributors. Less home office paper work, fewer adjustment 
hours for route men. Less write-off of merchandise. 


tl 
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Ask your Union representative to give you the facts. 


NION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N.J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. * Executive Offices: Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 
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MORE CARS, MADE AT LOWER COST, FOR 
BIGGER MARKETS...thanks to the perfected 
efficiency of modern methods and machines 
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Here 8 @ scene being repeated in 

plants... the in tion of big Danly 

part of a continuous production line ing 
yy, remarkable automatic system of 
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DANLY UNDERDRIVE PRESSES 


ngle, double and triple action in a Industry's 





Danly Presses 


of press tonnages production with progre 


It costs less fo run a Deny Press 






Daaly Presses play a vital role in the capital 
goods investment plans of U. S. auto makers 


Big things are happening in the auto industry . . . the 
biggest expansion program in its history. And the in- 
dustry’s enterprising leaders are providing a dynamic 
new look to plant tooling with high-speed, automatic 
machines that offer new cost-cutting advantages and 
greater production, A major part of this new look is 
modern presses, And a \arger-than-ever share of the 
auto industry’s capital goods investment has been de- 
voted to Danly Presses. 

Danly dependability — press after press in operation 
month after month with only routine preventive main- 
tenance and no down time losses—is one of the big 
reasons for its growing acceptance. Consistently doubled 
stamping output per shift at reduced production costs 
... the result of faster stroking and continuous opera- 
tion ... is another reason. What makes Danly Presses 
so dependable? For one thing, Danly's extra-rugged 
design and construction gives the reserve strength 
necessary to meet the demands of continuous peak-load 
operation. Automatic oil lubrication saves hundreds of 
hours of press maintenance. Every Danly Press is 
assembled and pre-tested before shipment, delivered 
ready for erection and immediate production—an un- 
precedented accomplishment. Integral control systems 
make installation a simple “plug-in” job. Such Danly 
dependability results in uninterrupted output at lower 
cost, longer die life, little or no spare part inventory. 
These advantages are providing the cost savings every 
industry needs to meet stiffening competition, They are 
eliminating much of the drudgery of factory work and 
are providing more highly-skilled jobs. And they put 
more products within reach of more people. Danly 
Presses can do the same for you. Whether you are ex- 
panding or replacing facilities, it will pay you to talk 
to a Danly engineer soon, 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, (NC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Danlys broad line offére all industry the right prese to meet every modern mase production need 


DANLY cay prereey PRESSES DANLY STRAIGHT SIDE PRESSES 


> for high speed Single and double action, from 50 to 


3000 tons right for every tough job 





Let Us Make on Engineered 
Color Study of Your Piant—FREE! 


@ Why sot investigate what COLOR DYNAMICS will do in 
your plant? Send for our free book which explains this painting 
ystem and how to use (tt Better still, call your nearest Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company branch and ask to have a representative 
give you & comprehensive engineered color study of your 
plant — without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon at right! 


; PirtsBuRGH PAINTS 





Pirrssuron's PAINTING SYSTEM of 


COLOR DYNAMICS, purposefully 
used on walls and machines in the 
plants of Graflex, Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y., improves the efficiency, safety 
and morale of the operators who 
make the world’s best-known high- 
speed cameras. 

Photographic equipment made by 
this pioneer maker is known to press 
and cameramen for its versatility and 
reliability. Industry and military use 
its identification and microfilming 
cameras, Telephone companies use 
its meter-recording cameras. To the 
Armed Services, Graflex is a leading 
source of combat and aerial cameras, 
artillery telescopes and fire-control 
devices. 


The many weys in which operators 
in the Graflex plants benefit by the 
use of COLOR DYNAMICS are 
best summarized in this comment 
of M. B. Moore, vice president and 
factory manager: 

“Because of the precision our pro- 
duction requires, it is important 
that our operators have the best 
possible seeing conditions. By 
painting walls and ceilings in eye- 


* PLAST } 


IN CANADA, CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES UUMITED 





rest colors and by using colors on 
machinery that differentiate working 
from stationary parts, according to 
COLOR DYNAMICS, we have relieved 
eye strain and reduced physical fatigue. 
An appreciable part of the reduction 
in re-work and scrap can be attributed 
to this improvement of our operators’ 
environment. 


“Safety, too, has been improved. Our 
recent record of 411 working days 
without a lost-time accident gained for 
us an Award of Merit from the National 
Safety Council. This improvement in 
productive efficiency and safety has en- 
hanced morale, creating friendlier rela- 
tionship and greater cooperation among 
the members of our organization.” 


Send For FREE Book! 


ie 


Pittsbergh Plate Glass Co. Point Biv 
Department BW -65, Pittsbergh 22, Pa. 

(CO Please send me a free copy of 
your booklet “Color Dynamics.” 

(CD Please have your representative 
call tor a Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part 


Name 





* These are frozen steaks emerg- 
ing from a plastic wax bath that 
seals them in airtight jackets. 


* It's a new prepackaging process 
that has been adopted by at least 
two retailers on a large scale. 


* It’s the latest experiment in 
meat handling and shipping via 
centralized distribution. 


* Meat packers are skeptical, but 
are studying the process as a way 
to cut costs and prices, raise mar- 
gins, 





W axDipProcess Trims Meat Costs 


The meat industry may be on the 
trail of a long-needed way to trim 
handling and distribution costs. Many 
of the sign posts point to an off-beat 
packaging process that involves di ing 
cuts of quick-frozen meats into a bat 
of liquid plastic wax, sealing them in 
airtight jackets ready for market (pic- 
ture). 

At least two retailers are adopting 
this process in a big way: 

McAllister Dairy Ponte stores—a 
string of 35 company-owned and 62 
franchised outlets in northeastern Ohio 
—has had waxed meat on the counter 
since February. 

Tom Boy Stores, Inc., a voluntary 
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chain of 220 grocery stores in the St. 
Louis area, next month will start offer- 
ing large orders of waxed meat. direct 
to customers {or their home freezers. 

¢ Selling Points—The big claim of the 
wax-process promoters is that it will 
keep frozen meat from four to five 
weeks under normal refrigeration with- 
out losing any of its flavor or quality. 
In a freezer, it will last “indefinitely.” 
Also, the meat cuts are trimmed clean 
of most of the bone, fat, gristle, and 
other waste material. 

Together, these advantages — 
meat packers not only cheaper shipping 
costs but, even more important, a 
means of handling their product from 





a centralized distribution point. 

This, proponents say, could lead to 
big cost reductions in the traditional 
handling of bulk cuts, which have to 


be continuously trimmed and re- 
trimmed, graded and regraded, by 
butchers all along the line from the 


slaughter house to the retail counter. 

Another bi: selling point for the wax- 
dip process % that these savings can 
be passed aloug to the consumer—in 
waxed meat experiments so far, esti- 
mated cost cuts of up to 20% are being 
translated into as much as 15% lower 
retail prices, 

Food processors have been experi- 
menting with the idea of dipping frozen 
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WA JACKET is peeled off easily after 
cut has been thawed. How to prevent the 
coating from cracking was one of the big- 
gest problems the processors had to lick. 


meats into plastic wax since World 
War II. One of the worst problems 
was to prevent the wax from drying 
and cracking. Now, however, they claim 
they have this licked—that the house- 
wife can thaw the wax-pack, peel it off 
casily (top fo 
* Pioncer—First to get into actual pro- 
duction was Temple McAllister, a 
Warren (Ohio) farmer-retailer (bottom 
ycture). McAllister owns McAllister 
Jairy Farms and has a string of retail 
outlets for his products in the north- 
eastern part of the state. He got inter- 
ested in the process at a frozen food 
show in St. Louis last fall. Last Feb- 
ruary, he put up a $300,000 plant, and 
is now supplying his stores with 10,000 
lb. per day, and expects to increase this 
e to 60,000 Tb. by next year. 

' McAllister buys his dressed carcasses 

| from the big meat packers. With a 
handful of people—mostly from his own 
family farm operation—he saws the beef, 
pork, lamb, and veal up into individual 
cuts: steaks, chops, roasts, hamburger. 
Then he quick-freezes them and runs 
them on a conveyor belt through a bath 
of plastic wax called micro-crystalline, 
supplied by L. Sonneborn Co. of New 
York, a major developer of the wax 
The wax-packs are then ready to ship 
to market. 
¢ Hurdle—This is where the big prob- 
lem comes in: selling the product to the 
consumer. The wax is not clear, so the 
housewife can’t actually see what she 
is buying. To make up for this, Me- 
Allister has gone all out to assure his 
customers of quality. He labels his 
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. . » Small retailers see the wax-dip process as a way to 


compete with bigger retailers, but the big chains them- 
selves are showing an interest . . .” 


wax-packs as “choice” and “good”— 
two of the official Agriculture 
classifications. Then, with each sale, 
he hands out a money-back guarantee 
that the customer will be “completely 
satished.” 

McAllister thinks the price savings 
of as much as 15% on good quality 
cuts are the big factor. As proof, he 
points out that meat sales in his store 
rose at a rate of 5%-10% a week over 
the past six months. And he claims he 
hasn't had a single return, The price 
tag is sealed in the wax jacket, where 
the customer can easily read it. 

Now he’s going into more of the 97 

stores he owns or has franchise agree- 
ments with, in order to reach his 60,- 
000-Ib.-per-day capacity. He also is ex- 
— to other products—such as 
uncheon meats and cheeses—and may 
go into seafood and poultry packs. 
* Home Freezer Market—A somewhat 
different wax-pack operation is being 
set up in St. Louis, by Tom Boy Stores, 
Inc. 

Next month, Tom Boy will open 
a $500,000 freezing and wax-dipping 
plant to supply meats direct to cus- 
tomers with home freezers. The stores 
themselves will simply take orders for 
large home supplies ($50 minimum or- 
der), and get their regular 4% com- 
mission on all meat sold this way. Tom 
Boy's president, Clem G. Krekeler, 
says it would cost cach of his stores in 
the neighborhood of $450,000 to in- 
stall frozen-meat display counters and 
carry the 38 different cuts of waxed 
meat he plans to offer. So the Tom 
Boy customer will be woocd through 
a big local ad campaign and store dis- 
plays, Each store will have a catalogue, 
showing in attractive color pictures the 
cuts of beef, pork, veal, lamb, poultry, 
and fish. 

Other frozen products, such as vege- 
tables, fruits, bakery, and dairy items— 
not dipped in om wax—will round 
out a line of 150 items. 

Here again, Tom Boy figures to cut 
costs from its centralized plant, and 
expects to sell its frozen packs at the 
rate of $2,000 per week. 
¢ Competition—Both McAllister and 
Tom Boy represent smaller stores that 
see the wax-dip process as a way to 
compete with bigger retailers. But the 
big chains themselves are showing an 
interest in the new process; several Be 
already visited McAllister’s operation. 
McAllister also has shown visitors from 
leading meat packers around his opera- 
tion, (There are no patent or licensing 
technicalities involved in the process.) 


WAX DIPPED MEAT starts on p. 85 


McAllister, who is interested only m 
his Ohio territory, thinks that the big 
chains may spread it both east and 
west. 

¢ Reservations—The meat packers are 
more skeptical. The big ones—Swift, 
Armour, Wilson, Cudahy—say they 
have their research departments study- 
ing th= wax-dip process, but there’s no 
indication it will be adopted. 

But then, the meat business is tradi- 
tionally slow to hop aboard a new 
trend. For 30 years trade leaders have 
talked about handling and distribution 
costs that cut profit margins, without 
doing much to change their traditional 
ways of doing business. 

Swift & Co. was the first to make 

the break this past summer. (BW— 
Jun.11°S5,p41). It introduced in De- 
troit a line of frozen meats in a trarts- 
parent film wrap. These premiuth- 
grade cuts, however, sell at premiym 
prices. Even.so, Detroit retailers say 
the Swift experiment has boosted meat 
sales in their stores. 
¢ Union Veto—Onc real problem with 
prepackaged meats of any kind is op- 
position from butchers unions. The 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL) 
flatly went on record against the Swift 
experiment. The fear is that butchers 
at the retail level who trim and re-trim 
may become unneeded. 

Another hurdle in the path of waxed 
meats has been half cleared. The Agri- 
culture Dept. approved McAllister’s 


packs, but says it is still studying the 
whole waxing process. 





CUTS are labeled “choice” and “good,” 
to assure the customer of the quality. 
McAllister (above) offers a money-back guar- 
antee in case the customer is not satisfied. 
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j Vas j In the installation shown bere, the 
ante stock is handled continuously from the 
vibrating feeding heppers through sort: 
ing devices for positioning, and finally is 
loaded in carriers for its trip through 
the furnace. The heated stock is 
then traniferred in proper post- 
tion to the impacter where it is 
forged in one blow and dis 

charged to a conveyor belt 
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In Marketing 


Food Fair Super Chain 
Plans Own Shop Centers 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., supermarket chain, is setting 
up its own $10-million subsidiary to develop and operate 
a string of ~— centers, 

Pres, Louis Stein calls the new Food Fair Properties, 
lac., a logical development from Food Fair's pioneering 
in self-service supermarketing, 

This is said to be the first time a food retailer is plan- 
ning and financing ing centers. 

‘The first two Food Fair centers will be in Miami, Fla., 
and Reading, Pa., where the chain already owns 48-acre 
and 45-acre tracts respectively. Food Fair Stores will take 
most of the stock in the new corporation. Some 650,000 
shares will be offered to the public at $1 each. 

Other recent developments on the shopping center 
front: 

* Gimbel Bros, department store chain previewed its 
new—and first—suburban branch in Cheltenham center 
north of Philadelphia. 

* In St. Louis last week, two leading department 
stores—May Co.'s Famous-Barr store and Stix, Baer & 
Fuller—each opened a new suburban branch in a shop- 
ping center. Famous-Barr is in the new $12-million 
Northland cenier; Stix, Baer is in Westroads. 

*In Detroit, J. L. Hudson department store has 
begun construction on its second new suburban center, 
a $30-million project at Eastland (Hudson's other is 
Northland, also in Detroit), 


Merger Puts Whirlpool-Seeger 
In Good Competitive Position 


Practically everyone alfected—exvept for competition 
—is getting something out of the Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. 
merger (BW—Aug.20°55,p36). 

Some of the detailed plans for the enterprise were Te 
vealed last week by Elisha Gray, president of Whirlpool 
Corp. He will be president of the new corporation, while 
Walter G. Seeger, board chairman of Seeger Refrigerator 
Co., is slated to assume his same function in the com- 
bined company, 

I he new corporation is expected to offer some stiff com- 
petition to the top companies in the appliance field. 
One of its chief assets will be its trademark—RCA-Whir!- 
pool—com with the familiar RCA bolt of lightning. 

The t rk will appear on a refrigerators in 
the fall of 1956, later on RCA air conditioners and stoves 
and Whirlpool washers and dryers. Eventually it will 
a on an extended line of appliances now being 
planned, including kitchen cabinets, sinks, water soft- 
eners, central air conditioners, waste disposers, vacuum 
cleaners 

Here are some of the chief benefits accruing to 
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the companies that are teaming up in the new corpo- 
ration: 

* RCA will help Seeger and Whirlpool with en- 
gineering knowledge, market research, and appliance 
servicing. 

* Seeger will get enlarged manufacturing facilities, 


better distribution. In fact, there is some hope that 
Seeger will offer competition to the three big refrig- 
erator makers—Gt, Westinghouse, Frigidaire. 

* Whirlpool gets $16-million in cash from Radio 
Corp. of America, 

* The combined group will have a crack at big league 
advertising. (Gray is talking about the Martha Raye- 
Milton Berle shows.) 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. (like RCA, it has a 20% stock 
ownership in the new concern) also hopes to benefit. 
Sears now buys its Coldspot refrigerators from Seeger and 
it expects to get a “better product at a lower cost.” Sears 
likes this “dual system,” which follows the pattern already 
set in its arrangement with Whirlpool—the nation’s big- 
gest maker of laundry equipment. Whirlpool makes ma- 
chines under the more label for Sears as well as 
under the Whirlpool label. 

For RCA, the deal also has advantages. Observers point 
out that the company never got farther than stoves a 
air conditioners in its effort to broaden out its line fro 
radios and TV sets. Now its dealers will have a full line 
of appliances to sell. 


Tiffany Jeweler Heirs 
Sell Control to Hoving Corp. 


Heirs of the three founding families of Tiffany & Co., 
world-famous New York jewelry store, have sold control- 
ling interest to Hoving Corp., operators of the Bonwit- 
Teller women’s specialty shop chain. 

Like other old, closely held family operations, ‘Tiffany's 
found it harder and harder to master its own destinies. 

Earnings last year were $143,721, up from $24,906 in 
1953 and $14,787 in 1952, but well below previous highs 
of $215,201 in 1951 and $366,485 in 1950. 

Because stock control had spread out thinner—both 
through bequests and through sales to meet taxes— 
descendants of the founding Tiffany, Cook, and Moore 
families came up against increasing pressures to change 
their traclitional operation of the 118-year-old store. 

The latest attempt to upset the order was launched 
by real, estate operator Irving Maidman, who quietly 
bought up 33,000 shares. Reportedly rebuffed in his 
attempts to “modernize” Tiffany's, Maidman gave an 
option to Bulova Watch Co., Inc., which also was 
interested in gaiming control over the store (BW— 
Jul.30’55,p34). 

Tiffany president Louis de B. Moore said the sale 
of 68,000 of 132,451 outstanding shares of stock—at 
$56.25 each—to Hoving was a private deal on the part 
of the heirs that required no action by Tiffany directors. 

The sale was based on the desire to “definitely resolve 
the question of control of Tiffany & Co. in a way which 
preserves the character of the company.” 

Hoving will not change any of Tiffany's management, 
anand or policies, 
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Over $460 million have been put into improve- 
ments since the war to make the progressive 
Chesapeake and Ohio one of the most modern 
railroads in America. The modernization pro- 
gram includes a system of centralized traffic con- 
trol, new mechanical track maintenance equip- 
ment, and additional powerful Diesel locomotives. 

Many of the C&O’s modern Diesel locomotives 
are lubricated with Gulf Dieselmotive Oil—the 
modern Diesel lubricant that contributes to bet- 





GULF DIESELMOTIVE OIL 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Diesel Locomotive Lubricant— 





ter performance, greater availability, and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Gulf Dieselmotive Oil is just one of an impres- 
sive list of petroleum products developed by Gulf 
technologists to assure better performance of 
equipment and lower operating costs. 

Make sure you are getting the advantages of 
all the recent developments in petroleum science. 
Contact your nearest Gulf office today and have 
a Gulf Sales Engineer call. 


THE FINEST PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 
GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY 


1822 GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA, 








. . . but it will take some adjustments.” 
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Edward P. Schinman (left) ran Bogue Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. as one-man operation for 15 
years, but now he’s given the public a say 
through sale of $3.6-million worth of 
securities. His experience with Wall Street 


shows what happens when .. . 


Small Business Comes 
To Wall Street 


“A lot of small companies feel that 
once they get on the downtown side of 
Fulton Street, they're going to be 
raped.” 

That's the trenchant observation of 
Joshua Davis, chairman of Wall Stiect’s 
Blair & Co., Inc. Davis has good reason 
to emphasize—and deplore--this partic- 
ular state of mind of a “lot of small 
companies.” For Blair, a prominent 
participant in big Street underwriting 
deals, also specializes in dealing with 
small businesses. It sells or buys assets 
for them, arranges mergers, underwrites 
securitics, or just helps solve their finan- 
cial problems. Perhaps Blair's biggest 
headache is overcoming what seems to 
be the almost inherent wariness that 
small businessmen show toward Wall 
Street. 

One of Blair's most recent successes 

in its specialty wasn’t bedeviled bv 
this problem. But there were plenty of 
other problems, all fairly typical of the 
difficulties involved in underwriting se- 
curities of a company that’s a stranger 
in the public securities markets. The 
deal was the underwriting of 200,000 
shares of new common stock and $2- 
million of new convertible debentures 
of Bogue Electric Mfg. Co. 
* The Tipoff—The ee deal came 
to Blair in a fairly orthodox fashion. 
One day between Christmas and New 
Year's last year, Blairs Pres. Emmons 
Bryant received a phone call from a 
friend, a business consultant, who told 
him about a small, but fast-growing 
manufacturer of electric and electronic 
equipment in Paterson, N. J. The 
company was a one-man operation that 
had grown so fast it was badly in need 
of cash. Its head, Edward P. Schinman, 
was uncertain how to go about solving 
his problem but knew he would have to 
do something soon. (For his tip, the 
“finder” was paid $10,000 after the 
deal was completed.) 

Within a week, Bryant and Schin- 
man had gotten together and had some 
exploratory discussion. Blair had ar- 
ranged deals with other electronics 


manufacturers and felt that the indus- 
try was a comer. The question then 
was; Is Bogue Electric a comer? 


1. Getting the Facts 


Schinman spoke to Blair originally 
with the idea of perhaps selling Boghg 
Electric Mfg. Co., outright. But in the 
analysis of Bogue’s business, Bryant dis- 
covered that Schinman actually con- 
trolled five different companies, includ- 
ing one, in Fort Worth, Tex., with a 
large plant for making electrical ground 
support and ground handling equip- 
ment for aircraft. Schinman sold the 
bulk of his products to the armed serv- 
ices. 

What Bryant saw, he liked. He soon 
had a couple of potential buyers for 
Schinman’s properties. But by this 
time, Schinman wasn’t so sure that he 
wanted to sell out. He had bought the 
name and goodwill of Bugue for 4500 
at a bankruptcy sale in 1940 and vir- 
tually alone had built the company into 
a tight-knit organization with more 
than $25-million in sales in the year 
ending February, 1955. 

So, as an alternative to outright sale, 
Bryant suggested to Schinman that he 
sell publiciy some stock in Bogue, which 
then was almost completely Schinman- 
owned. 

Schinman thought it over, told 
Bryant to go ahead with an underwrit- 
ing deal. Schinman’s idea then was to 
sell enough of his own shares to net 
him around $1-million after taxes and 
to sell enough new securities to provide 
his company with around $3-miliion of 
additional working capital. 

So, preparations for the underwriting 
got under way, and Blair had its work 
cut out. 
¢ Investigations— Ihe first thing on its 
agenda was to find out more about 
Bogue Electric and its subsidiaries than 
Schinman himself knew. This involved 
asking a lot of questions, put mostly to 
Schinman at first. 

Next, Blair turned its own staff loose 
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EMMONS BRYANT, Blair president, camrodded Bogue deal. 


for a thorough examination of Schin- 
man’s empire, Then it hired an out- 
side engineering firm tn take a look at 
the whole Bogue operation. 

The first thing Bryant and Davis 
learned was that to speed the under- 
writing five companies would have to 
x” merged into one. This would give 
the public a single company of fairly 
substantial size. The merger was ac 
complished easily enough through ex 
change of stock of the subsidiaries 
also owned largely by Schinman him 
sclf—for stock of the top company, 
Bogue Electric Mfg. Co 

Blair pushed its analysis of the com 
pany by checking Bogue’s reputation 
with both its competitors and its majcr 
customer—the government. Even Schin 
man’s toughest foes in the electronics 
field admired and respected him for 
his talents and abilitics both as an en 
gineer and a manager. “It soon be 
came obvious,” says Bryant, “that the 
biggest asset at Bogue Electric. was 
Schinman himself.” 
¢ Plant—Soon, the outside engineering 
company reported back to Blair. It un 
covered some weaknesses that would 
have to be remedied before Bogue could 
swing into big-scale operations. For 
example 

¢ Like most one-man operations, 
Bogue had little in the way of execu 
tive talent to back up Schinman. Schin- 
man had handled practically every ex 
ecutive function at Bogue since h« 
started building up the company. 

¢ The biggest top-echelon short 
coming was the lack of a competent 
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financial officer. Schinman himself ad 
mits that this has always been his com- 
pany’s weakest point. 

But the enginecring survey, which 
cost Blair $15,000, also showed these 
strong points in the Bogue magaeed 

¢ While much of its sales were to 
the military, most of the products had 
some adaptation to civilian lines, This 
was espec ially true of some of Bogue's 
most recent developments: silicon rec 
tifiers and transistors. These parts are 
in big demand by research labs and 
electronic equipment makers. 

¢ Schinman had built a top-notch 
research staff that had already proved 
its ability in guided missile, electronic 
components, and servo controls fields 
The engineers’ report found the level 
of engineering skill higher than aver 
age for the industry, and gave Bogue a 
gold star for its ability to get ideas of 
the drawing boards and into production 
Some of Bogue’s most glamorous new 
developments include steering and div 
ing equipment for the atomic subma 
rines, an ultrasonic liquid level indica 
tor for measuring liquids inside hug 
tanks, and a circuit tester that checks 
out aircraft engine circuits in cight se 
onds 

¢ Last items on the ledger were a 
first-rate plant in Paterson, a brand-new 
plant in Ottawa, Canada, and two 
plants in Fort Worth 
¢ Finances—While engineers combed 
through Bogue’s plants, Blair turned 
a team of accountants loose on Bogue’s 
books. Out of this came the biggest 
snags. For one thing, they found that 





JOSHUA DAVIS, chairman, organized syndicate, 


the accounts of all five companies 
would have to be lumped together, 
and as each ended its fiscal year in a 
different month, this presented some 
problems. Also, largely because of the 
absence of tight teal control, inventory 
valuations between companies weren't 
uniform. Other figures were vague, 
or just hadn't been kept. 


ll. Setting the Deal 


Obviously, Blair needed a set of pre- 
liminary figures on sales, carnings, as 
sets, and other data before. it could 
begin establishing an underwriting 
syndicate, So the accountants hastily 
whipped together some estimates, then 
sought to dig out some firm figures 

On the basis of the early estimates, 
Blair figured it could offer common 
stock publicly at around $10 a share. 
This stock, they thought, would pay 
a dividend of between 75¢ and $1, 
thus offering a handsome yield of at 
least 7.5%. They figured, too, on the 
basis of the latest fiscal year estimates, 
that per share carnings would be $1.60 

Blair and Schinman had also de 
cided to offer around $2-million worth 
of convertible debentures, Because of 
Bogue’s newness to the market, this 
offering would have to be something 
more than just another convertible 
As Josh Davis observes, “If a 
new unseasoned issue is anything but 
common stock, we generally have to 
put gimmicks on it to make it especially 
ittractive.” 
* Lures—In 


issuc 


Bogue’s Blair and 


case, 
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Schinman decided to make the deben- 
tures cones into stock at a a 
very ¢ to offering price of 
common, It would be a edded lure, 
too, for as soon as the stock moved 
beyond that point, debenture holders 
could convert. And should the stock 
take a fast upward ride, the convertibles 
would look very good indeed to those 
who brought them at the offering prices. 

A second gimmick that helped sell 
Bogue'’s convertible debentures was a 
purchase fund of $50,000 a year, pay- 
able by the company, to be applied to 
buying debentures that holders might 
want to sell. A Blair spokesman ex- 
plains, “This was anes to take any 
‘weak’ bonds out of the market.” 

The common offering itself was 
pegged at a lower price than the stock 
might have brought. The devaluation 
was made deliberately, says Blair. “We 
purposely try to devalue the stock of a 
company that is entering the public 
market for the first time. It gives new 
stockholders a break, and maybe the 
next time we want to sell that com- 
pany's stock it won't be so hard.” 

Now Blair was ready to interest some 
of Wall Street’s biggest underwriters in 
the Bogue deal. But they turned it 
down. It was either too small for them, 
or they did not want to assume any 
risks at the time, 

So Blair had Schinman go to Chicago 
where he talked with Midwestern 
underwriters with whom Blair usually 
works. He gave these underwriters an 
idea of how Bogue operates and what 
the company makes. And a syndicate 
was formed. 

By now a mountain of paperwork had 
piled up around the pod An i 
a aes was prepared for Security 
‘xchange Commission scrutiny, and 
reams of legal mumbo-jumbo, designed 
to protect all concerned in the deal, 
were written by Bogue’s and Blair's 
eta ; ted ‘ 
A ust w in 
seemed ae new snag “Sat 
stopped progress for a time. The Blair 
accountants reported their prehminary 
estimates were too high—that : 
earnings wouldn't be $1.60 per share, 
but nearer $1.36 share. 

Blair also found that oy ost latest 
figures on its order back ad sli 
sharply from previous figures. is, 
coupled with the lower earnings, 
troubled them. They were convinced 
the deal would look a lot better if 
Schinmen did not sell his own shares 
ut the same time that the company 
offered its common, Blair figured, too, 
that the common t to be offered 
at $8 rather than $10. Schinman 
readily to both s tions. 

* Com And, at last, after six 
months preliminary work, the deal was 
set to go. After what had gone before, 
the actual sale of Bogue’s securities 
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seemed to be the easiest part of the 
deal. They all went in three oz four 
days, late in June, and the common has 


anes moved eae Dee? Se 
t ee ice, 

Says Davis, * SS fo det shoot that 
we'd like, rather than see the price 


skyrocket for a time and then fall 
sharply later.” 


lll. The Pay-Off 


Of course, Bogue Electric had to pay 
more to float its security issues than a 
better-known com would have. 
The underwriters received 5%, or 
$100,000, for floating the debentures, 
and 10%, or a total of $160,000 from 
the common offering. It left Bogue 
with a total of over '$4.3-million, 

The Bogue deal was like many others 
Blair has handled over the past few 
years. And like most of such deals, it 
made some money, but not so much 
as it might have. For instance, if 
Schinman had sold outright, Blair 
would have racked up a bigger profit 
than it made on sale of securities. 
¢ The Key—Blair turns down far more 
deals from smaller companies than it 
handles, but both Bryant and Davis 
like this side of their business. For the 
small ‘businessman coming to Wall 
Street for the first time, their advice 
is: “They should have in their brief- 
case one thing above all else: a firm set 
of figures on their operations. Too 
often, management doesn’t know its 


own operating figures.” 

At donee Llectric, some one have 
been wrought now that it has c 
a publicly owned corporation. 

Blair urged him to get an executive 
vice-president, and he has done so. 
Blair is now looking for « treasurer- 
controller for 

Schinman hopes to expand his 

civilian business, with the help of the 
$3.34million he got from the deal and 
has already made a good start that way 
through some handsome sales of his 
silicon rectifiers. 
. After the offering was 
over, and Bogue was settling down as 
a new name in the over-the-counter 
market, Bryant and Davis were still 
marveling at Schinman’s accomplish- 
ments, had increased more than 
ten-fold in five years under his manage- 
ment, and even Schinman’s leisure 
centered on new developments—his 
cabin cruiser is used as a testing ground 
for Bogue’s marine steering equipment. 
Said Emmons Bryant, “That guy sure 
works hard.” 

Edward Schinman, checking over a 
new batch of sonar controls, at his 
Paterson plant shakes his head wonder- 
Fe, 
guys t is,” he says 
mv a ye work hard and accom- 
plish what they guarantee they'll do.” 































example. Whatever the service re- 
quirement, Lukens offers builders 
the widest range of qualities and 
sizes of plates available. Starting 
with everyday carbon steels the 
selection ranges up to such ad- 
vanced special-service alloys as 
A-301 and the versatile new Lukens 
T-1. And, the materials are backed 
up by full assistance in matching 
them to the job. 

If heavier plates are called for, 
Lukens rolls the widest and heav- 
iest anywhere. Because we are spe- 
cialists, builders also come to us 
for money-saving steel plate shape 


equipment components, economg, 
cal clad steels and the widest range 
of types and sizes of heads avail- 
able. As suppliers, we help back 
up builders’ efforts to increase effi- 
ciency of production equipment. 

If you would like to know more 
about cost cutting through equip- 
ment modernization, outline your 
problem to the Manager, Market- 
ing Service, 747 Lukens Building. 


LUKENS 
STEEL COMPANY 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OLD EQUIPMENT MAY COST A COMPANY NOTHING—NOTHING BUT ITS FUTURE 


























How much pressure 
can the president take? 


When a product can’t match the competitive pace for price and 
quality, the balance sheet soon shows the effects. Pressure for 
fast, corrective action is on the president—and his whole 
management team. 
In today’s fast-moving technology, profit trouble is 
often traced to obsolete equipment. It may be written P 
off, suggesting production economy. But it can 
easily be stretched too far. Outmoded production 
units soon cost a company its market position 
when price and quality advantages are lost. 
if you are feeling this competitive pressure 
today, qualified equipment builders are good 
men to add to your planning team 
immediately. Working with your engineers 
and consultants, they can add their 
specialized knowledge and resources to 
help solve your equipment problem, 
New production efficiency for you is 
their business. Ask them to come in 
and talk it over. 





Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + CARBON, ALLOY & 
CLAD STEELS + HEADS + PLATE SHAPES + FOR QUALIFIED EQUIPMENT BUILDERS 





























NO PARKING... engineer at work 


When it comes to water, the work of the engineer is everywhere . . . in the fire 
hydrant on the corner... in the water main under the hydrant. It’s in the pump- 
ing station that maintains the water pressure ...in the conduits, the aqueducts, 


the pipe lines. It’s in the artesian wells, the impounding dams, the reservoirs. 


Making water readily available for everything from fighting fires to boiling vege- 
tables and quenching your thirst is just one of the contributions of the engineer 
. the man who paces the progress, the convenience, the comfort, the luxury 


of the world as we know tt. 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 
HARRISBURG « PENNSYLVANIA 


. 
. . 
PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, DAYTONA BEACH Engineers 























In Finance 


One Bond's Interest Rate 
ls Another Borrower's Poison 


Wall Street's corporate new issues market last week en- 
joyed its fastest-moving deal in many a day. An issue of 
$200-million in 20-year 33% General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. debentures went like hot cakes. They were offered 
at 984% of par, to yield 3.75%. 

In the municipal tax-exempt bow market, things 
weren't that merry for either borrower or underwriter. 

For the second time within a month, sale of a large 
highway issue was postponed because borrowing costs 
were “too high.” Cook nty (Ill.) officials rejected the 
best bid on $40-million of ex y bonds (BW—Aug. 
20'55,p18); interest cost would have been 2.69%, which 
the re deemed excessive. Previously, a $125-million 
New York Thruway offering had been withdrawn for 
similar reasons (BW—Jul.23'55,p68). 

Last weekend, Oklahoma Turnpike Commission off- 
cials got bad news, too, Underwriters told them frankly 
that “market conditions now were not appropriate” for 
sale of $80-million worth of bonds they wanted to offer. 

Why such a difference between the corporate and 
municipal markets? 

The underwriters told Oklahoma’s turnpike board part 
of the answer when they cited (1) an oversupply of turn- 
pike bonds already on the market and (2) recent federal 
curbs on credit. 

They could point out, for example, that the market 
glut had sent West Virginia Turnpike bonds diving five 
points in one day last week—to a new all-time low of only 
82 bid. They could point out, too, that the tightening 
of money had pushed the Dow-Jones municipal yield 
index (which moves inversely to price) to 2.60%—its 
highest level since Oct. 31, 1953, 

Wall Streeters saw another good reason why the 
GMAC issue hummed through the market while munici- 
pals left borrowers unhappy. GMAC had judged the 
tone of the market, had decided that this was no time 


to bargain hard about the pricing and coupon rate of 
its offering. 


State Official Warns Banks 
Against Too Much Generosity 


Several leading Brooklyn savings banks, bellwethered 
by the Dime Savings Bank (BW —Jul.9'55,p58), recently 
raised their dividend rate to depositors from 23% to 3% 
—the highest local rate in 25 years. The action hasn't 
set well with George A. Mooney, the new superintendent 
of banks in New York State. 

Mooney last week cautioned presidents of the state's 
savings banks against raising interest rates too fast. His 
letter said the Brooklyn banks’ move had been “hasty 
and not carefully considered.” Dividend payments, he 
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stressed, must be based on current earnings, not on an- 
ticipated income, Mooney recalled that in an earlier 
letter he had suggested that even the 23% rate then in 
vogue had left an inadequate profit margin in many in-— 
stances. 

Mooney also served notice that he had reinstated the 
requirement that all banks under his control must inform 
him in advance of all regular and extra dividend pay- 
ments. His predecessor had allowed this requirement to 
lapse in October, 1953, 

Bankers viewed Mooney’s action as warning to other 
banks not to hike their dividend rate to 3% without 
making sure an increase is justified by current earnings. 
They also saw a clear sign that Mooney has lately come 
to feel some savings banks aren't ¢ ting fully with 
his department, as they were before the dividend-notice 
a row was dropped. 

Jowever, no one suggests any near-term trouble for the 
banks that are paying 3% on their deposits. In most 
cases, bankers say, current earnings cover that rate com- 
fortably. 

In the absence of a legal ceiling on interest for time or 
savings deposits, Mooney’s department has no technical 
authority to enforce any specific dividend rate for savings 
banks. However, Mooney could recommend such restric- 
tive action to the State Banking Board. For 16 years 
ended in 1953, a 2% ceiling was in effect. 


SEC Team Investigates 
Speculative Stock Deals 


The Securitics & Exchange Commission is stepping 
up its “get tough” policy to protect investors. 

Last week, SEC started stop-order actions (BW—Aug, 
20'55,p36) that temporarily bar two companies from 
selling new stock issues to the public, One company is set 
up to develop uranium, quicksilver, oil, and gas aw ard 
ties, the other to build and operate a luxury hotel in 
Las Vegas. 

This week, a team of special investigators and attorneys 
is reinforcing SEC’s Denver and Salt Lake City staffs in 
an “extensive investigation” of stock brokers and dealers 
in the Colorado-Utah area. In that region, says SEC 
Chmn. J. Sinclair Armstrong, the number of registered 
broker-dealers has tripled since 1952, 

Until recently, SEC stop-order cases were rare, This 
vear, however, five have been filed, including last week's 
pair. In each case, SEC has parce the information 
furnished with applications for approval of new stock 
offerings. After ot the commission will decide 
whether or not additional data must be supplied before 
public sale of the shares in question is permitted. 

SEC says the main job of the Denver-Salt Lake City 
task force will be to see if broker-dealers are complying 
fully with the commission's requirements on capital, the 
keeping of books and records, and the like. Inspections 
often reveal, says SEC, that a broker-dealer has borrowed 
excessively, has overextended himself by making other 
commitments, or has infringed the commission's oper- 
ating rules in other ways. 

When these situations aren’t corrected, SEC adds, 
they often lead to heavy losses for investors. 


Finance % 








In Washington 


U.S. Toasts in Orange Juice 
Are Followed by Vodka Chasers 


Caviar was spread thick, vodka and orange juice flowed 
freely, and the Russian Embassy raised the Iron Curtain 
long enough to let American television cameras pass. 

‘Thus it was this week as the Soviet farm delegation, 
near the end of its U.S. tour, came to Washington. 

Vladimir M. Matskevich, Chief Deputy Minister of 
Soviet Agriculture, and his entourage were feted at a 
luncheon arranged by Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. Benson. 
It opened with orange juice (Benson abstains from alco- 
hol), and — to ham from a lean-meat type of hog 
just now being developed in this country, two new types 
of tomatoes (a yellow one for eating taw, a red one better 
suited for salads), hydro-frozen peas (partly dehydrated 
before being frozen), and watermelon. 

The Russians, trenchermen all, were interested in this, 
but they seemed more impressed by the voluminous in- 
tormation—given freely—about the state of American farm 
mechanization. 

What interested Americans most was the manifesta- 
tion of new cordiality by the Russian Embassy, a forbid- 
ding gray stone structure that has been as inaccessible as 
the innermost sanctums of the Pentagon. The Embassy 
invited CBS to set up live TV cameras inside for a top- 
drawer reception for Matskevich et al. CBS, which had 
appealed in vain for similar privileges in the past, recov- 
ered from the shock quickly and leaped at the offer. 

With Benson and some relatively high-ranking State 
Dept. officials among the guests, the atmosphere of good- 
will was thick. The Russians set out choice caviar and 
vodka imported from the U.S.S.R., along with U.S. bour- 


bons, Scotch, lizht wines—and tomato and orange juice. 


Administration’s Power Policy 
In For a Raking Over the Coals 


The Eisenhower Administration's power policy is in 
for a fire-and-brimstone going-over by a group of Senate 
Democrats this fall. 

The oveteg oy we Subcommittee and the Interior 
Subcommittee on Irrigation & Reclamation announced 
plans this week for a series of hearings—predestined to 
be extremely hot—beginning . 19. 

Democratic Sens, Joseph O'Mahoney of Wyoming 
ancl James E. Murray of Montana, omone leading critics 
of the Administration's power policy, wi!l be in charge. 

Subjects laid out by the two subcommittees include: 

* The Hell's Canyon license, this month awarded 
to a private power company by the Federal Power Com- 
mission over protests of public power advocates (BW— 
Aug. 13’ $5, p28). 

* Eisenhower's power partnership program, “includ- 
ing its origin and objectives.” 


% Government 


* Squawks by electric power cooperatives that the 
Interior . is pursuing policies designed to squeeze 
them out of business, 

* The role of Ebasco Services, Inc., in Pacific North- 
west power. Ebasco was the engineering fim on the 


now-defunct Dixon-Yates plant. 
The Anti-Monopoly Subcomnittee that will figure 


the new hearings is the same three-member that 
this week issued an interim report blasting the Kisen- 
hower Administration for “deceit” in the Dixon-Yates 
contract. The group members are Sens. O'Mahoney, 
Democrat Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, and Republican 
William Langer of North Dakota. 

The group's report didn’t attack Eisenhower person- 
ally, but it accused some of his advisers of concealing 
and “playing loose” with the facts as presented both to 
the President and to Congress. 


Six-Page Commerce Dept. Order 
Warns Employees to Watch Their Steps 


The Commerce Dept., focal point of the furor over 
business influences in government (page 100), formally 
told its 45,000 officers and employees this week to watch 
their steps. 

Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks issued an extraor- 
dinary, six-page order on Conflicts of Interest and Private 
Business Activities of Officers and Employees. 

A key edict says “no public officer can legally engage 
in business activities that are incompatible with the duties 
of his office. He cannot, in his private or official char- 
acter, enter into engagements in which he has, or can 
have, a conflicting personal interest.” 

Weeks’s order was directed to all Commerce Dept. 
employees—including those in advisory capacity and 
those from business who are actual administrators serv- 
ing without compensation (Wocs). 

Other agencies are expected to follow with like or- 
ders. As a further step in the Administration's campaign 
to lessen the pressures induced by the uproar about 
Woes, Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell is understood to be 
preparing a recommendation that would forbid Wocs 
and other government workers from making use in pri- 
vate business of confidential information picked up while 
in the federal service. 

As the law stands now, government employees are 
liable to criminal prosecution for divulging confidential, 
but unclassified, information on business and industry. 
This applies to virtually every federal agency. 


AEC Shies Away 


From Insurance Business 


Insurance for privately owned atomic plants is getting 
serious attention in Washington. One thing is clear: 
The government is stand-offish about offering federal 
coverage for such installations. 

Harold L. Price, director of AEC’s Div. of Civilian 
Application, goes to the heart of the insurance problem 
like this: “Until it is solved, it may act as a deterrent to 
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ORE... | 
enriched by man 


Extends Nation’s Iron Reserves 
for Generations to Come! 


Going, going . . . almost gone are many of thé 
great deposits of ready-to-use iron ore that have 
fed U. S. steel mills for almost a century. 

But from vast reserves of TACONITE rock — 
long considered too low in iron content to be 
worth using — a new and rich blast furnace feed 
is being made. 

First, flint-hard taconite is crushed and ground j 
to powder. Magnets separate iron-rich particles 
from the waste. These particles then must be com- 
bined into a hard, usable form. Allis-Chalmers has 
pioneered several methods of accomplishing this. 
One of these — the nodulizing method — uses the / 
rotary kiln shown here. 

The white heat of this kiln produces nodules 
oi 65% iron content—a far richer, better furnace 
feed than the best shipping grade ores from the 
Mesabi iron range! 



















Allis-Chalmers 
Machinery 
Plays a Part 


The world’s largest gyratory crusher 
was built by Allis-Chalmers for tacon 
ite reduction. Allis-Chalmers grinding 
mills, screens, pumps, motors and elec- 
tric power equipiment are all used in 
the process. For facts about A-C equip- 
ment, call the A-C representative in 
your area, or write Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. ru 
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Grinding Mill: 


® ALLIS-CHALMERS 






















Government 


You'll be 


“setting pretty” 
with a plant in 


Ba O's LAND OF 
Bic Opportunity 


In 1954 more blue-chip industry 
dollars were “planted” in the B&O 
area than in any peace-time year 
... Why’... Because B&O sites 
and B&O know-how helped these 
industries—and will help you—find 
sites where they are “sitting pretty” 
for profitable production. 


Let our B&O Plant Location 
man show you the B&O Land of 
Big Opportunity ... on the ground, 
or at your desk with new 3-dimen- 
sional color and air views. 


Ask our man! 
You can reach him at: 
NEW YORK 4Phone:Digby 4-1600 
PITTSBURGH 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
BALTIMORE | Phone: LExington 9-0400 
CINCINNATI 2FPnone:DUnbar 2900 
CHICAGO 7 Phone: WAbash 2-221! 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Constantly doing things — better ! 





the fullest possible industrial par- 
ticipation in the atomic energy pro- 
gram. 

Price says the “industry”—com- 
panies seeking licenses for operation 
of nuclear reactors—must bear respon- 
sibility for keeping hazards at a mini- 
mum. 

Further illumination of the present 
trend of government thinking comes 
from Clark C. Vogel, AEC’s deputy 
counsel. 

He told the Federation of Insur- 
ance Counsel last week that AEC 
does not want to get into the insur- 
ance business, although it does not 
rule out the ultimate possibility of a 
federal program to offer “excess cov- 
erage.” 

But this could come, Vogel said, 
only upon proof of “a real need—and 
if the lack of such coverage proves an 
actual deterrent to participation and 
progress in the atomic energy field.” 

Actual industrial needs for reactor 
insurance are yet to be determined. 


Hike in Loan Limit 
Increases Applications 


Anticipating a boom in loan ap- 
plications, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is asking participating 
local banks to shoulder more of the 
credit investigation involved. Up to 
now, SBA has processed most of the 
details. 

Congress has increased SBA’s in- 
dividual loan limit to $250,000 
against $150,000 in the past. As a 
result, more loan applications are 
expected. 


FTC Focuses 
On Antimonopolies 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
bearmg down on its investigative 
work, 

Harry A. Babcock, director of 
FTC's Bureau of Investigations, says 
his agents achieved almost a 50% 
increase in the number of investiga- 
tions completed during fiscal 1955. 

The summary, released this week, 
shows FTC is giving intense atten- 
tion to the antimonopoly field where 
it finished 537 investigations in fiscal 
1955, compared with 363 in 1953, 
and 343 in 1954. 
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The rubber plant that never stops growing 


Of course, we're talking about growth that is meas- 
sured in terms of tremendous productive capacity 
and versatility—the continuous growth of The 
Ohio Rubber Company Division of Eagle-Picher. 

Today, The Ohio Rubber Company supplies 
thousands of molded, extruded rubber and rubber- 
to-metal products to all types of industries, includ- 
ing leading manufacturers of automobiles, home 
appliances, business machines, toys, farm and in- 


dustrial equipment. These manufacturers know 
they can depend on The Ohio Rubber Company 
for accuracy, for broadly diversified engineering 
and production services—and for enthusiastic as- 
sistance in laboratory and field research on spe- 
cial problems. 

Good reasons why Eagle-Picher's Ohio Rubber 
Company Division continues to grow, and to play 
a major role in the progress of American industry. 


Molded and extruded rubber products are among hundreds of Eagle-Picher 
products for homes and broadly diversified basic and growth indusiries. 


Divisions and principal products .. . 


OHIO RUBBER COMPANY DIVISION, molded and 


extruded rubber products—FaBRiCON PRODUCTS DIVISION, automotive products, plastics, 
waxed paper and cellophane food wrappers—imsuLaTiON DIVISION, aluminum com- 
bination storm windows and doors, mineral wool insulations, diatomaceous earth 
products—PiGment pivision, lead and zinc pigments and Oxides—MINING & SMELTING 
pivision, zinc, lead, germanium, cadmium. We welcome opportunities to share our 
research, production and application experience. Just drop us a line, 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


ts EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company 


e General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Onio 

















Biggers Black 


“John D. Biggers, chma. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Giass Co. 


‘James B. Black, chmn. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
“Harold Boeschenstein, chmn. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


red Bohen, pres. 
Meredith Publishing Co. 


Ernest R. Breech, chmn. 
Ford Motor CC», 


Paul C, Cabot, pres. 
State Street Investment Corp. 


James V. Carmichael, pres. 
Scripto, Ine. 


Walker L. Cisler, pres. 
Detroit Edison Co. 


‘John L. Collyer, chmn. 
B. PF. Goodrich Co. 
"Ralph J. Cordiner, pres. 
General Electric Co. 


John Cowles, pres. 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune Co. 


* Members of Executive Committee 





Boeschenstein 





Collyer 


Harlow H. Curtice, pres. 
General Motors Corp. 


Charies E. Daniel, chron. 
Daniel Construction Co. 


*Donald K. David 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration 


Frank R. Denton, vice-chmn. 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 


R. R. Deupree, chmn. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 


Charles D. Dickey, chmn. exec. com. 
J. P. Morgan & Co.., Inc. 


Marion B. Folsom 
Secretary of Health, 
Education & Welfare 


William C. Foster, exec. v.-p. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


John M. Franklin, pres. 
U. S. Lines Co. 


G. Keith Furston, pres. 
New York Stock Exchange 








David 


Greenewalt 


*Crawford H. Greenewalt, pres. 
E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


F. G. Gurley, pres. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


Robert March Hanes, pres. 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 


*Eegene Holman, chmn. 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Charles R. Hook, chmn. 
Armco Steel Corp. 


*T. ¥. Houser, chmna. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


A. W. Hughes, pres. 
J. C. Penney Co. 


James 8S. Knowlson, chmn. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


*Fred Lazarus, Jr., pres. 
Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
Donold B. Lourie, pres. 

Quaker Oats Co. 


"George H. Love, pres. 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 


Democrats Target: The BAC's. 


Take a 


whose 


look at the businessmen 
pictures and names you see 
They're obviously top men in 
U.S. industry. Now sit back a moment 
and consider how you'd feel if you: 

*Haa an invitation to come to 
Washington for a series of off-the-rec- 
ord meetings with those businessmen. 

* Could count on a member of 
the Council of Economic Advisers be- 
ing there, and chipping in with his own 
vicws 

Knew the Secretary of Com- 
merce was trying to make up his mind 
about fast tax write-off rules and would 
let vou look over a draft of suggested 
changes or improvements prepared by 
his own staff. 

Chances are you'd grab at the in- 
vitation; that you'd get a terrific feeling 
of being on the inside. Chances are 
you'd figure that you could learn in 
that 24-hour period a tremendous 
amount about the state of U.S. busi 
ibout what's in the minds of the 
top men of the biggest companies in the 
U.S 


above 


ness 


100 Government 


But, if you were invited to become 
a member of the Commerce Dept.’s 
Business Advisory Council, you would 
also incur some obligations. Your value 
us an authority on business would be 
capitalized upon. You should be pre- 
pared to tell the government repre- 
sentatives what you know about busi- 
ness conditions in your industry and 
in business generally. You would be 
counted on to give the best advice to 
the Secy. of Commerce on the results 
of government actions—real or planned. 
You should also feed back to business 
what government was trying to do and 
to get business to assume its proper 
responsibilities. You would be an ad- 
viser to Uncle Sam for the good of the 
nation and the economy. 

Those would be the reasonable ex- 
pectations of Commerce Secy. Weeks— 
and six other secretaries who held the 
post before him. 
¢ The Attack—But now the council— 
and Secy. Weeks—are “coming under 
fire. Democratic Rep. Emanuel Celler 
of New York, is doing his best to dig 


an issue out of BAC that will help 
him and his party get elected next year. 
He is trying to find businessmen who 
have done bad things in the Eisenhower 
Administration, which from the outset 
put much reliance on businessmen. 
Celler is promising to call some of the 
big guns of BAC and put them on the 
grill. So far, he hasn't much fuel on 
which to toast the businessmen-in- 
government—but that isn’t likely to 
deter him, He has threatened to sub- 
poena “everybody’ to get at BAC’'s 
records when he re-opens hearings on 
the council in mid-September. 


1. New Deal Origin 


The Business Advisory Council is 
basically the same today as the or- 
= that Daniel Roper, FDR's 
rst Commerce Secretary envisioned, 
back in May, 1933. 

Roper suggested “. . . a reasonable 
number of representatives of commerce 
and industry . who could advise 
periodically with the department.” 
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Holman Houser 


Roswell Magill 


Cravath, Swaine & Moore 


Deane W. Malott, pres. 
Cornell University 


J. W. McAfee, pres. 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri 


Thomas B. McCabe, pres. 
Scott Paper Co. 


L. F. McCollum, pres. 
Continental Oil Co. 


Paul B. McKee, pres. 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 


George G. Montgomery, pres. 
Kern County Land Co. 


W. J. Murray, Jr., chmn. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


Aksel Nielsen, pres. 
Title Guaranty Co. 


A. Q. Petersen, pres. 
Wesson Oi! & Snowdrift Co., Inc. 


Lazarus, Jr. 








Love 


Paul Pigott, pres. 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 


Gwilym A. Price, pres. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Clarence B. Randall, chmn. 
Inland Steel Co. 


Alden G. Roach, pres. 
Consolidated Western Steel Div. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Reuben B. Robertson, Jr. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense 


Donald J, Russell, pres. 
Southern Pacific Co. 


Charies Sawyer, partner 
Dinsmore, Shohi, Sawyer & Dinsmore 


C. R. Smith, pres. 
American Airlines, Inc. 


*J. P. Spang, Jr., pres. 
Gillette Co. 


Kenneth A. Spencer, pres. 
Spencer Chemical Co, 


Select Sixty 


Not every Commerce Secretary has 
used BAC—but none has attempted to 
wash it out, though each had the op- 
portunity to do that simply by not 
re-appomting its members. 

BAC served as a transmission belt in 
those early New Deal days. The group 
of industrial chiefs could be assembled 
to hear the worst of what Roosevelt 
and his braintrusters had in mind for 
business. They had a chance to talk 
back, but probably their biggest func- 
tion was to prepare their companies 
and industries for what was ahead. 

Times changed, and so did Secretaries 
of Commerce—Harry Hopkins followed 
Roper, then came Jesse Jones, Henry 
Wallace, Avercll Harriman, Charles 
Sawyer, and now Sinclair Weeks. Each 
has had a different relationship to 
BAC, 

* New Regime—Weeks has found BAC 
a useful sounding board and a source 
of open support for Administration 
policies. He has gotten BAC to go on 
the record for the President's reciprocal 
trade program—a real coup, since a 
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number of powerful BAC members are 
staunch protectionists. He also rallied 
BAC behind his drive to get funds for 
the regular business censuses. 

Aside from these two issues, about 
the only place you can find BAC offi- 
cially on the record during its 20 years 
is for revamping the antitrust laws, 
something it took up for both Harri- 
man and Sawyer. 


il. How It Works 


BAC’s Executive Director Walter 
White has an office in the Cominerce 
Dept. building. His $25,000-a-year sai- 
ary, and a $200,000 pension fund built 
up for him, are paid by the council 
from contributions from members. 

White calls the members together 
six times a year; for four mectings in 
Washington and two at some resort 
center. Washington mectings generally 
begin with a dinner where a man like 
Ambassador James B. Conant will be a 
speaker. Morming and afternoon work- 
ing sessions and business meetings come 





Weinberg 


A. E. Staley, Jr., pres. 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


obert T. Stevens, chmn. 
P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


R 
J. 
R. Douglas Stuart 

U.S. Ambassador to Canada 


Charles Allen Thomas, pres. 
Monsanto Chemical Co, 


Juan T. Trippe, pres. 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


“John C. Virden, chmn. 
John C. Virden Co, 


Thomas J, Watson, Jr., pres. 
International Business 
Machines Corp. 


*Sidney J. Weinberg, partner 
Goldman, Sachs & Co, 


John Hay Whitney, senior partner 
J, H, Whitney & Co. 


Langbourne M. Williams, pres. 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 





next day at the Commerce Dept. 
The out-of-town meetings, to which 
members bring their wives, are a lot 
more social, k couple of working ses- 
sions are fitted into the two days, but 
golf and relaxation are high on the 
agenda. 
¢ Wide Range—In the months when 
the council itself doesn’t meet, its 
executive committee meets. Other 
standing committees are apt to be 
busy, too. BAC has a number of these 
and their titles indicate the council's 
range of interest. Its committees cover: 
antitrust, taxation, labor policy, atomic 
energy, foreign and domestic economic 
policy, minerals b sey patents, and 
atin America. To these, BAC adds 
temporary committees whenever it 
meets a problem in some other field, 


ill. A Private Club? 


Celler hopes to make 4 lot of the 
fact that BAC operates mostly on the 
“O.T.” He will say that it is a small, 
sclect, blue-chip, self-perpetuating group 
of insiders. He will fight hard against 
the opposition of Secy, Weeks to get 
BAC’s files, 

He will find he has other opposition, 
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Time out due to hand injuries costs 
industry more than any other plant 
accident, Skilled hands are your long 
suit. Protect them with Jomac® Work 
Gloves .. . durable, yet low in cost. 
Write today for our new catalog. Jomac 
Inc., Dept. A, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 





Jomac Hand Guards, made of springy, 
tough Jomac Cloth, can be worn over 
gloves, if desired, to give maximum 
protection against sharp metal, blows 
or burns. They can be reconditioned 
repeatedly. 


it pays to keep Jomacs on hand 


JTOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 


Outwear ordinary work gloves by 900% 
Plants in Philadelphia, Pa, and Warsaw, Ind. 


102 Government 





too. He will run into Democrats who 
will defend BAC and its members. And 
BAC members, too, will be a 
sharp in defending their roles. - 
cers of the council know their way 
around Washington's politics. 

BAC Chmn. Harold ag te 
president of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., is no stranger to ‘Washington. 
He served in the topmost echelons of 
the War Production Board during 
World War IL, had his hand in dur- 
img the Korean mobilization. 
¢ Firm —Former Secy. Sawyer 
goes right down the line for BAC, says 
atly, “So far as I know, the council 
has never done anything for which it 
deserves anything but praise.” 

Sawyer figures that the information 
and advice a government official gets 
from such a group is worth thousands 
of dollars. 

Sawyer scoffs at the idea of BAC 
members being in the council for what 
they can get out of it. 

As one member points out, no execu- 
tive who is on the way up, on the make 
~and hence in a position to use BAC 
membership to promote his own inter- 
ests-—is picked for a council seat. 

“Only le who can’t get any 
higher in business, who aren't ——s 
for office in business or elsewhere, stan 
a chance,” he says. “These people 
aren't out to make more money, or to 
use the place as a s*pping stone to 
something bigger.” 


IV. Select Sixty 


BAC membership is one of the na- 
tion's top prizes for businessmen. Doz- 
ens of mage and candidates are 
put forward for each seat. Businessmen 
already on the council are pressured to 
elect their friends; congressmen get 
into the act. 

Not all members are king-pins of 
business. Some are from universities, 
some from small and medium-sized 
companies. A few are from other gov- 
ernment cies and there are a few 
lawyers. No businessman is chesen as 
a representative of his company, 

Applications and nominations are 
processed by the BAC membership 
committee. Only about a dozen are 
clected each year. Vacancies arise when 
members serve five years and then move 
on to become “graduate members”; 
or when members take other govern- 
ment jobs. Active membership is held 
at 60. 

The Commerce Secretary makes the 
appointments. He needn't appoint to 
membership someone recommended by 
the council; and Secretaries exercise this 
authority. The rumor is that Secy. 
Weeks has “gotten some of his own 
men on the council”—but they would 
have had to be acceptable to BAC 


chiefs, too. And former Secy. Sawyer 

t pressure on the council to spread 
fs sewed when he felt it was 
too concentrated in the manufacturing 
and financial centers of the East. 
¢ Alumni—If you judge from the record 
it seems that BAC members like gov- 
ernment service. The list of members 
who have taken top government jobs 
is impressive and it’s doubtful that any 
other organization can approach it. 
Among those on the list are: Robert 
T. Stevens, former Army Secy.; Thomas 
B. McCabe, one-time chairman of the 
President's Commission on Reciprocal 
Trade; Winthrop Aldrich, ambassador 
to Britain; Cyrus Ching, one-time head 
of the Federal Mediation Service; 
Charles E. (“Electric Charlie”) Wilson, 
Korean War's top mobilization official; 
Will L. Clayton, Undersecretary of 
State; Ralph Cordiner, president of 
General Electric, former top official of 
the War Production Board; William C. 
Foster, former Undersecretary of Com- 
merce, administrator of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, and Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense; William H. 
Harrison, WPB official and Defense 
Production Administrator during the 
Korean War. 

In Washington, it’s acknowledged 
that BAC carries weight in the Execu- 
tive branch of government, and these 
are the reasons why: 

e The confidential, off-the-record 
relationship with top officials. 

* The limited membership. Most 
of the 60 members would have little 
trouble seeing almost any cabinet offi- 
cer, when they come to Washington. 

¢ Its mission. BAC seeks to arrive 
at some accommodation with govern- 
ment officials so that the government's, 
and industry's, work: can go forward. 
It doesn’t lobby for legislation. 

¢ Its position—as a bridge between 
government and business. 


V. The Outcome 


The outcome of Celler’s attack on 
BAC isn’t likely to be clear until next 
year's elections are over. Certainly, 

ocratic strategists think it’s to 
their advantage to a alive the idea 
that Eisenhower's big businessmen are 
bad public servants, that they are giv- 
ing their cronics the breaks. 
. Coming?—The rules under 
which BAC operates may be changed. 
Industry advisory committees must now 
have a government-prepared agenda and 
a government official in charge. BAC 
is not an industry advisory committee— 
it comes closer to be a personal advisory 
body to the Commerce Secretary. But 
it could be that BAC will have to 
knuckle under to etsamee rif wie 
agendas and to government cials 
in its chairman’s seat. «ND 
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jing by Rochester keeps them rolling! 





Busy line all the time! It's the Rochester Products line of 

GM Steel Tubing! You'll find strong, flexible GM Steel Tubing 
by Rochester Products carries the gas, oil and brake fluid 

for millions of cars and trucks on the road today. And that's 
not all! Every day millions of fect of rugged, reliable, 

low-cost GM Steel Tubing are being used in an ever-expanding 
range of applications. Vor versatility and value— 

for quality and availability, you can't beat GM Steel Tubing 
by Rochester Products. } or further information, 

write us direct or call your Kochester Products engineer. 
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| Three years ago, when Mississippi River Fuel Corp. de- 

cided to get into the petrochemical business, it bought 

a 4,600-acte site on the Mississippi south of St. Louis, 

But the company acquired more than an ideal location 

for its $16-million ammonia plant. Included in the deal 

was Kennett Castle, a pre-Civil War mansion that is 
now put to varied business uses. 


Gas Company Uses Castle 
To Promote a New Venture 


Story continues on next page 
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Seek ® emperor a itil 


POTENTIAL CUSTOMERS drive up gravel road lined with 
English boxweod to 17-room ivy-covered stone structure. 


COMPANY OFFICIALS and guests take a 
cocktail and luncheon break on terrace over- 
looking the Mississippi. 




















INFORMALITY is the order at the castle, 
as company officials gather in ante bellum 
library for a “shirtsleeve” powwow. 
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BH a Be a 


PROBLEMS seem to solve themselves in this 
relaxed atmosphere, says William G. Marbury 
(center), president of the company. 









Story continues from preceding pages 





Chemical Plant Springs Upin | 





Along with its ammonia-making 
project, Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
will develop part of its site as an 
experimental farm. Here Howard D. 
Graham, vice-president, confers with 
agronomist Dr. George. Smith 
(right). 





Meantime, Elton P. Kramer, 

another vice-president (pointing), 

takes prospective customers on a 
| tour of inspection, “If you can’t 
sell here,” says one official, “you 
} just can’t sell anywhere,”. 
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Shadow of Ante Bellum Castle 


When officials of the Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp. started looking for a 
site for their new petrochemical plant, 
they had no idea of taking on anything 
like Kennett Castle (pictures, page 104). 
What they needed was enough land 
near water, rail, and highway facilities 
to provide the cheapest and best trans 
portation. They also wanted the land 
to include some deep valleys in which 
to put certain parts of the plant so 
they could get the best insurance rate. 

After aerial flights and on-the-ground 
surveys up and down the Mississippi, 
Selma Farm—about 40 miles south of 
St. Louis, Mo.—seemed the best re- 
maining land site on the river. But 
the company had no special plans for 
Kennett Castle, a pre-Civil War man- 
sion built by a slave owner, that stood 
on the property. Certainly the com 
pany had no idea how big a role the 
ante bellum mansion would play in 
promoting its new venture. 
¢ Lord of a Manor—Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp. purchased the 4,600-acre 
estate—complete with castle and fur 
nishings—in the autumn of 1952 for 
$450,000. At first, officials used the 
17-room mansion as an away-from-the- 
office haven for business conferences, 
or to interview prespective employees 
in a relaxed atmosphere. Then, as the 
$16-million ammonia plant neared com- 
pletion, they discovered that it was an 
ideal place to entertain old customers, 
ind to get acquainted with potential 
new ones. 


|. Preferred Customer 


When the company’s anhydrous am- 
monia plant goes into production next 
month, Mississippi River Fuel will find 
itself one of its own best customers. 

In 1950, MRFC completed a $50- 
million natural gas pipeline expansion. 
But, like all pipeline companies, MRFC 
has its peaks and valleys. In winter, 
it can sell practically all the natural gas 
it can lay its hands on and pump 
through its lines. In summer, demand 
falls off. So naturally, pipelines go out 
of their way to woo year-round cus- 
A comparatively new favorite 
is the fertilizer industry, because natural 
gas is one of the cheapest feed stocks 
for making synthetic ammonia. 
¢ Budding Industry—Mibssissippi River 


Fuel has been watching the demand 


tomers 
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for farm fertilizers since World War Il 
Agronomists have convinced the farmer 
that it pays to fertilize his land. The 
most important basic ingredient taken 
out by crops such as corn is nitrogen. 
lor about 100 years, most of our nitrate 
was imported from Chile. Then the 
war created a terrific need for synthetic 
nitrogen for munitions, and ammonium 
nitrate plants sprang up. After the war, 
as the dened for nitrates for fertilizers 
boomed, these plants were picked up 
by chemical companies 

Mississippi River Fuel had a study 
made, which convinced the company 
that the long-term possibilities were 
good. So the company decided to take 
the plunge, and set up the Mississippi 
River Chemical Co. to operate the 
anhydrous ammonia plant it is building 
on the banks of the Mississippi. MRFC 
officials expect’ to sell 140,000 tons of 
products annually, which, at the cur 
rent market, will add up to an annual 
sales of about $8.5-million. Even better, 
the new plant will siphon off 12-million 
cu. ft. of natural gas per day from its 
parent company’s pipelines. 
¢ Contenders—MRFC isn't getting in 


on the ground floor by any menns. In 
1938, about 385,000 tons of nitrogen 
were used in the U.S. Last year, the 
figure climbed to 2.8-million tons. 
Plants now under construction—includ 
ing Mississippi River Fuel’s--will boost 
this to more than 4-million tons by 
1957. 

Some experts believe that production 
has just about caught up with demand, 
and that from here on competition will 
be tough. They point to the growing 
number of companies that are getting 
into the field. Among them: 

U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., a di 
vision of National Distillers Products 
Corp., this year dedicated a $7-million 
anhydrous ammonia plant at Tuscola, 
Il. Annual production will be 50,000 
tons, 

Grace Chemical Co. has built a $20 
million anhydrous ammonia and urea 
plant at Woodstock, Tenn, Annual 
output, 72,000 tons. 

Atlantic Refining Co. is now operat 
ing a 100-ton-daily ammonia plant in 
the Philadelphia area, 

Lion Oil Co. (now merged into Mon 
santo Chemical Co.) has a $31-million 





NEW AMMONIA PLANT hides in a deep valley so as not to spoil the view from castle. 
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NOT ALL CUSTOMERS 
ARE MECHANICS 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS ¢ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


If your product has many parts, 
this may present a puzzling as- 
sembly problem to your customers. 
One way to avoid complaints is 
to ship your product completely, 
or at least partially, set up. 
Even a 350-/b. garden tractor can 
be shipped “ready to roll” in a 
specially.designed Gaylord 
corrugated container. 


For a fresh look at your own 
packing and shipping practices, 
call in your nearby Gaylord 


representative. 





SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST # CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 
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petrochemical plant just completed at 
Luling, La. 

Sun Oil Co. has a $9-million anhy- 
drous ammonia plant at Marcus Hook, 
Pa. 

Ketona Chemical Corp.—owned 
jointiy by Alabama By-Products Corp. 
and Hercules Powder Co.—is building 
a 45,000-annual-ton anhydrous plant at 
Ketona, Ala. 

Northern Chemical Industries will 
build a $9-million anhydrous plant at 
Searsport, Me. 


ll. Bucking the Competition 


All this budding competition should 
be worrying Mississippi River Chemical 
Corp. But it isn’t. “We believe our mar- 
keting policies (selling only to manu- 
facturers), our strategic location, our 
own gas supply, and low-cost plant, will 
provide real stiff competition,” says El- 
ton Kramer, vice-president of the parent 
company. 

According to the company, its low- 
cost production figure is based on the 
natural advantages of the terrain, which 
permit lower investment and operating 
costs. The plant has a natural barge 
anchorage on the river—and cheaper 
river transportation is a big factor in 
the company’s plans. In addition, water 
—it will take millions of gallons to cool 
the chemicals—will come from special 
wells dug into the river and piped to 
the plant, then back to the river. 

The company figures it has another 
edge on the competition in the fact 
that it will sell only wholesale. An- 
hydrous ammonia and nitrogen solu- 
tions will be sold to fertilizer manufac- 
turers for use by them as a source of 
nitrogen in making a complete fertilizer 
containing nitrogen, phosphorous, and 
potash. These fertilizer manufacturers 
will also distribute on a wholesale basis 
the company’s ammonium nitrate fer- 
tilizer through fertilizer dealers who 
sell the manufacturers’ mixed fertilizers. 
By selling to these fertilizer manufac- 
turers instead of competing with them, 
MRFC believes that it can sell more of 
its nitrogen. 


lll. Biggest Undertaking 


However the competition lines up, 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp.’s latest 
venture dovetails right into its other 
operations. 

During the fast-growing years—1930s 
and 1940s—of natural gas pipeline con- 
struction, MRFC created hardlv a ripple 
in financial and industrial circles. It was 
sired jointly by Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and what is today United 
Gas Corp., as a means of marketing 
gas from the Monroe (La.) gas field. By 
1949, the parent companies had dis- 

of their stock. Standard Oil sold 
its shares to Union Securities Co., 
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How P&H Excavators thrive on a rock diet 


For days on end, nothing but rocks 
3% yards at a bite! What manner 

of machine can take this for a steady 

diet? 

You see it here. A machine as rug- 

ged as the rock itself: the P&H 1055 

power shovel. 

Its stamina comes of all-welded con- 

struction of rolled alloy steels. It 





carries no “fat” to slow it down. Like 
a finely conditioned fighter, the P&H 
can throw every ounce of power into 
the job and far outclass its rivals, 
because P&H is some 20 years ahead 
in all-welded design. 


This agile strength means faster dig- 
ging cycles. The huge dipper actu- 
ally swings without friction, started 


and stopped by electro-magnetic 
forces — the P&H Magnetorque* 
Swing. 

These many advantages will result 
in lower costs, We'll be glad to set 
the figures before you. Just call a 
P&H Representative, or write to 
Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwau- 
kee 46, Wisconsin. 


*T .M. of Harnischjeger Corporation for electro-magnetic type coupling 
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--.- when he decides to buy 


You can't be sure your customer will 
think of you when he’s ready to buy. So, 
surround him at his desk where he buys 
with daily used reminders that you value 
his business. You'll build a wall of pref- 
erence competition will find hard to 
break. Handsome, exclusive desk pieces 
from Shaw-Barton implement the Desk 
Plan. Ask your Shaw-Barton representa- 
tive for the Desk Plan Portfclio ... or 
write Dept §-27. today for a copy. 


SHAW-BARTON 
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of VAPOR BLAST 
LIQUID HONING 


The smallest compen ond biggest commons 


have one advan in common 
pratense application of Vapor Blast 
iquid Honing at some t in their 


production — parts "finish Pra my 
c _—, surface —— for plating 
— ong of 58 VB applications, In every 
case the results are—savings, faster pro- 
duction, better surface finishes — better 
finished products, too, 


Went proof en your job? Send vs « sample for 
free leberatory processing —— or ask for a call 
from your rby VB repr totive. No obliga- 


fien, of course. weodenat. 
ww Honing is o tredemart. 
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OLD LITHOGRAPH showing the Robert E. Lee racing past the castle inspired the 
company to adopt “Steamboat Brand” as the trademark for its new line of products. 


which later sold it to the public. United 
Gas sold its stock to the general public. 
About that time, William G. Marbury 
was brought in as top management of 
the pipeline company. 

On Jau. 1, 1954, MRFC merged with 

Natural Gas & Oil Corp. x which it had 
organized in 1950—to engage in the 
production and sale of natural gas and 
oil. (Natural Gas owns extensive oil 
and gas-producing properties.) 
* Assets—The ag" Ley report of 
MRFIC as of Dec. 1954, lists com- 
pany total assets ve $91,076,000. The 
report also puts gross revenue at an 
all-time high, with earnings at $5,890,- 
000, or $3.50 per share. A dividend of 
$2.40 was paid last year, with $2,051,- 
000 retained in the business. At the an- 
nual stockholders’ mecting last May, a 
stock split of 2-for-1 was approved. 

Included in the company’s assets are 
1,068 miles of main transmission lines; 
202 miles of lateral lines; 20 compressor 
stations with aggregate rated capacity 
of 105,425 hp. 

In the nos years ended 1949, 

MRFC spent $33,210,000 to increase 
dailv gas delivery capacity from 133,000 
mef. to 390,000 mef. In 1951, it in- 
vested $10-million in construction of 
feeder lines to East Texas. Today, its 
daily capacity is 500-million cu, ft. 
+ New Veto The $16-million plant 
is the biggest new undertaking in the 
company’s 25-vear history. When com- 
pleted, it will employ about 160, and 
produce roughly 400 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia and ammonium nitrate prod- 
ucts per day. 

The basic product will be made by 
a process of cracking natural gas under 


high temperatures to extract pure hydro- 
gen. By _— catalysts, the hydrogen 
and nitrogen trom the air are mixed to 
form anhydrous ammonia, which is 
824% nitrogen. 

Some ammonia is burned under high 
yo rey in the presence of a 
catalyst to make nitric oxide (fumes), 
which is then bubbled in water to make 
nitric acid. The nitric acid and more 
anhydrous ammonia are then mixed to 
make ammonium nitrate with 33.5% 
nitrogen. 

The question here is: Why go to all 
the trouble of making dry nitrate when 
anhydrous ammonia oe a much higher 
concentration of nitrogen? The answer 
boils down to one word: handling. An- 
hydrous requires big tanks for storage, 
and special rigs for distributing it on 
the ground. The dry can be bagged 


and easily stored, 


IV. Byproducts 


Petrochemicals, however, won’t be 
the only product at Selma Farm. The 
company is dead serious about makin 
the available farm land pay for itself 
Howard D. Graham, operations vice- 
president, has taken the farming opera- 
tion under his own wing. Already 
ground has been planted in corn and 
alfalfa to feed the 300-head of dairv 
cattle the company has acquired. Fer- 
tilizers turned out by the new plant 
will be tested on the land under actual 
farming conditions 

In this connection, Graham is work- 
ing closely with a group of agronomists 
from Missouri University’s Dept. of 
Soils. These experts, headed by Dr. 
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“Competition’s tougher... but “T've got to meet pro- 
the price right and duction schedules—and 
we'll double our volume in shave costs, too!” 
the next three years.” The new machine tools will 
New machine tools keep costs do both these jobs. 
down and prices right. 

















TREASURER: 


But. how to 9 pay for 
Uhede. nou machine lool 7 


Many companies all over the country have found that 
C.1.T. Corporation's PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN is 
the way to buy and finance new machine tools. 

Why? Because PAYD PLAN instalment payments are 
geared to the faster depreciation schedules available on 
your new machines. In effect, you write off the payments as 
expense. Long terms up to ten years. PAYD PLAN charge is 
4.25%, for each year of the term, computed on the original 
unpaid balance. 

Whether you're planning to go to the show or keep in 
touch with news from the show, get the facts on PAY-AS- 
YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN. Write any office below for your 
copy of PAYD PLAN folder. 


During the Chicago Machine Tool Show visit booth 512 at Navy Pier for 
helptul information on financing machine tools. 


c.1.T. CORPORATION 


The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C. 1. T. Financial Corporation. Capital and Surplus over $200,000,000. 








DIVISIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta Cleveland Houston Los Angeles New York 

55 Marietta Street, N.W. 750 Leader Building 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 416 W. 8th Street 390 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago Detroit Kansas Ci Memphis Philadelphia 

221 N. LaSalle Street 65 Cadillac Square 210 West Tenth Street 8 North Third Street 3 Penn © Plaza 


Portland, Ore.—Equitable Building § San Francisco—660 Market Street 
Industrial financing available in Canada through Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited 








KIDDE KNOWS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION 


Working on the principle that overheated air expands very 
quickly, Kidde’s rate-cf-temperature-rise fire detector spots 
a blaze the minute it starts, instantly triggers Kidde CO, indus- 
trial and yacht fire extinguishing systems to insure dependable, 
automatic fire protection! 

Other Kidde equipment—the Kidde-ATMO system for schools, 
hospitals and public buildings—also uses this rate-of-rise prin- 
ciple to sound a life-saving alarm whenever fire strikes. Capable 
of guarding thousands of square feet of space, Kidde-ATMO 
can give full protection even when outside power fails! 
Kidde also detects fire in the skies—with a thin, heat-sensitive 
wire which forms a continuous circuit around aircraft engine 
nacelles and other danger spots. Foolproof, the Kidde detector 
sets off an alarm, keeps signalling until fire is out! 


In marine and industrial applications where smoke first heralds 
trouble, protection comes from Kidde Smoke Detecting Sys- 
tems. From various danger zones, the system continually 
“sniffs” air samples into a special analyzing unit. There, smoke 
is detected immediately, causing an alarm to sound. 
Years of experience in the field of fire detection have given 
Kidde engineers a vast amount of knowledge which is yours 
for the asking. If early fire detection is one of your problems, 
write Kidde for the answer! 

Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Ideas gleaned from this rate-of-temperature-rise 
detector may save your business—and your life! 


826 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


W. A. Albrecht, for a long time have 
been preaching the gospe! of restoring 
nitrogen to the soils. 

¢ First Impression—Visitors to Selma 
Farm often are surprised to find out 
how much activity goes on behind the 
farm's placid surface. The chemical 
plant is in a deep valley hidden from 
view so as not to obstruct the beautiful 
Mississippi Valley scenery. Their first 
impression is Kennett Castle—or Selma 
Hall, as it is sometimes called—set high 
on the limestone bluffs overlooking 
the river made famous in song and 
story. 

The mansion was built in 1854 by 
Col. Ferdinand Kennett, a wealthy St. 
Louis slave owner, at a cost of $125,000 
To cater to his esthetic taste, skilled 
artisans were imported from as far away 
as Philadelphia, and many of the origi 
nal ars rm were brought from 
Europe—including flower pots for the 
terraces from England and tapestries 
from Flemish looms. A later owner, it 
is said, spent a small fortune construct 
ing wide stone steps down to the 
river's edge, so that the long skirts of 
the ladies’ coming to castle parties 
wouldn't be soiled 

In 1939, the mansion was gutted by 
fire which destroyed everything except 
the walls. William O. Schock, owner 
at the time and who sold the estate to 
MRFC, decided to restore the building 
i va; the house has all the flavor of the 
pre-Cwil War era—French windows that 
reach from fioor to ceiling, ante bellum 
period furnishings, silver, and china 
The only modern notes are a few easy 
chairs, a TV set, telephone, and modern 
plumbing. The Schocks remodeled a 
servants’ house into a modern guest 
house, adding four extra bedrooms to 
the facilities of the 17-room main build 
ing. Formal gardens surround the 
home, and at a lower level are a mod 
erm swimming pool, tennis courts, 
stables for riding horses, and facilities 
for farm tractors and other equip- 
ment. 
¢ Civil War Relic—Kennett Castle un- 
doubtedly was one of the finest homes 
built in Missouri in those days. As 
such, it played host to many gay parties, 
and its ivy-covered walls eavesdropped 
on many a political intrigue. It even 
served as a field of honor. A sandbar in 
the river opposite the castle was the 
scene of a duel between B. Gratz 
Brown, an emancipationist, and Thomas 
C. Reynolds, slavery advocate and 
secessionist—the last political ducl in 
Missouri in which blood was shed. 
Brown and his entourage spent the 
night before the duel in the castle. 
Kennett, the owner, was a second to 
Reynolds, but etiquette required him 
to bestow a adeeule hospitality on the 


Walter Kidde & Company of latter's opponent. The duel was fought, 
Canede, itd., Montrec!|—Toronto and Brown reccived a shot in the 


knee. [od 





The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Lua’, ‘lux O- Matic’, Fyre Freer’ end the Kidde seal are trademorts of Walter Kidde & Company, inc. 
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For nearly a tion such great fighter planes as 
REPUBLIC's, and Thundarjet have written 
their own imperishable records of combat superiority. 
Today . . . two tugged, powerful members of this 
'- warrior clon, the F-84F Thunderstreak and the RF-84F 
-.. Thunderflash, are on active service adding to the 
: d r versatility of our U.S. Air Force. » These swept- 
wing newcomers emphasize the sleek silhouette 
which has long been the pride mark of 
Thundercraft. >» The potential cf the F-103 
and F-105 stresses that never in a long, 
the touch of engineering genius and 
been so skillfully combined. » On d. 


ae tomorrow's Air Force fighter 
units are ¢ orm... you may depend 


CEILINGS UNUMITED for the young ombitious man new 
vistas of education, travel and security . . . all these are avail- 
able to career airnen in the USAF. Every day you're in 
brings you greater  ‘isfaction in the knowledge that yours is 
a vital and rewarding service to your country to yourself 


nenuniie CQ susie — 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, MW. ¥. 


Ctwiguotd and Cuailtos ¥ Be Secompaealle Tee ane 





In Business Abroad 


Heavier Duty on Imported Bikes 
Puts Brake on Dealers’ Profits 


Pres. Eisenhower has taken action for the third time 
under the “escape” clause of the Trade ts Act, 
this time to increase the duty on imported bicycles. The 
new tariff comes after a long debate inside and outside 
the Administration (BW—May21'55,p158). And the howl 
that has gone up from both sides—foreign and U.S. 
manufacturers—was to have been expected. 

The net effect, after all, isn't likely to be great. Retail 
ewe are expected to rise about $1.25 on:a lightweight, 

stews erode ys imported bike that now sells for about $38. 
‘That shouldn't be a bar to sales—though it may cut the 
dealer's profit since he probably will absorb some of the 
mncrcase, 

The President's message stuck to Administration guns 
in not creating a tariff simply to American 
manufacturers. The White House drew a distinction 
between kinds of bikes: The heavier American-type bike 
is now protected with a tariff boosted from 15% to 22.5%. 
But the increase on the European-type bike was from 
only 7.5% to 11.25%, That means foreign manufacturers 
who have developed the lightweight market won’t have 
it snatched away from them now. 


Canada Gets Lion’s Share 
Of U. S. Investment Abroad 


Canada got the largest share of the $2.8-billion increase 
in U.S. private investment abroad last year. The total 
dollar flow to Canada was $700-million, about half of it 
into oil and mining. New investments by U.S. business- 
men in Latin America were down last year to $200- 
million. The drop came largely because many long-range 
projects had reached completion. Investments in Western 
Europe increased at the steady rate of $200-million a year. 

These figures, reported by the Dept. of Commerce's 
Survey of Current Business, also turned up an interesting 
point; U.S. purchases of European securities are up. 
Last year, Americans bought $100-million; and during 
the first six months of this year, purchases were already 
$55-muillion, 


Canada Blames Drop in Wheat Exports 
On American Disposal Program 


For four years, Canada was the chief supplier of wheat 
to world markets. Now figures are coming in on the 
1954-1955 crop year (en July 31). First 11 months 
data show that the U.S. moved ahead of Canada— 
exporting 251,5-million bu., up from only 190.7-million 
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bu. in 1953-1954, Canada sold 232.1-million bu., down 
just a bit from the same period last year. 

This—plus the fact that the other major world su 
pliers, Australia and Argentina, increased rwege: 
Canadians. Agriculture is the one big soft spot in the 
economy; and there’s a staggering—for Canada—carry- 
over of wheat. Moreover, Canada depends heavily on 
foreign trade. 

So, Ottawa tends to point a guilty finger at the U.S. 
disposai .. At the least, according to Trade 
Minister C. D. Howe, it is “having a disturbing effect 
upon commercial markets.” 

The crop business will be a big item at the second 
annual meeting of the joint U.S.-Canada committee 
of cabinet ministets.- They're due to sit down in Ottawa 
next month and talk—family-style—about mutual 
— Canadians, you may be sure, will have a 

ot to say about wheat. But with 950-million bu. now 
in U.S. government stocks (BW —Aug.20'55,p29)—and 
election-minded congressmen urging faster crop dis- 
—* Canadians don't have much hope for a change in 
S. wheat policy. 


Business Picks Up 
At Export-Import Bank 


The Export-Import Bank is busier than ever. Last 
week brought (1) three general exporter credits—totaling 
$650,000—to U.S. makers of truck trailers, textile ma- 
chinery, materials handling equipment; (2) a special 
credit of $720,600 to help E. W. Bliss Co. finance a 
sale of rolling mill equipment to a Mexican steel mill; 
(3) $2-million for Montecatini, Italy's mining-chemical 
combine, to buy U.S. equipment for a synthetic resin 
plant; and (4) $14-million to help Iran buy railroad equip- 
ment (also in the U.S.) 

All that—plus word that Samuel C. Waugh, one-time 
Nebraska banker and now Asst. Secy. of State, takes 
over from Gen. Glen Edgerton as Ex-Im president in 
the fall. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


The Grangemouth area of Scotland is rapidly becom- 
ing a world petrochemical center. Latest recruit: Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., whose British subsidiary will 
build a 26-million Ib. a year polyethylene plant there. 

A German savi bank—in Bremer —has a canny lure 
for depositors. Called a “premium savings” plan, it’s a 
lottery any way you slice it. Of a regular monthly 
deposit, say, of nine Deutschemarks, eight go into your 
account and one into a pool. Once a mont thrift—and 
luck—is rewarded with prizes from the kitty, ranging 
from two to 10,000 DM ($2,500). 

Germans and other Europeans arrive in increasing 
numbers to search for potential mining developments in 
Brazil. More Americans are on hand, too, including 
teams from M. A. Hanna Co. and Bethlehem Steel. 
Big problem is not to find ore but how to operate under 
Brazil's highlv nationalistic mining laws. 
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Sealing aerne ye for Food Cons * CRYOVAC 


DEWEY and ALMY ... products keyed to basic human needs 


FTE 


Rue 


TH TIEN Sve 


WHEN AN ANCIENT Roman wharf in Pozzuoli was dis- 
covered to have been built of concrete, it created quite 
a stir. For this Roman concrete has endured since the 
time of the Emperor Caligula — almost 2,000 years! 

Interested svientists gave a Dewey and Almy repre- 
sentative in Italy samples to be analyzed in our own 
concrete research laboratory—where present day ce- 
ments and concretes are being studied constantly. There, 
as Analytical Report No. 22674, these pieces of history 
added to the fund of knowledge which is helping today’s 
scientists develop cements and -concretes for many 
specific uses, 

The art of specialized concretes has advanced tre- 
mendously in recent years, thanks in many instances to 
studies made in the Dewey and Almy laboratories, With 
Darex AEA, Dewey and Almy pioneered in the develop- 


| Products for the Construction industry * 
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ment of air entraining agewuts, which add many years to 
the life of Daracone makes above-grade 
masonry water-repellent. DanaweLD does the same for 
below-grade masonry, and in addition bonds new con- 
crete to old. Dispersing agents pioneered by Dewey and 
Almy speed up grinding in modern cement manufacture. 

Better concrete is only one of the many diversified 
developments by Dewey and Almy that benefit industry, 
Look at the list below for one that will help you/ 


Ory 


DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 


Division of W. 8, Grace & Co. 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


concrete, 


nic Chemicals ¢ Susery, Separators * Flowed-in Gaskets © Bre ee 


m Adhesives * me * Print Blankets end other speciclized 


Offices or Subsidiaries in principal U.S. cities, Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, $40 Pavlo, Wellington 





Colombia’s 


Millions of U.S. Dollers 
eC 





or 
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Foreign Exchange & Gold Reserves 


When coffee sold at inflated prices (90¢), 


Colombia could afford to live high on the hog, 








spend freely on luxuries a" and high- 


cost industries act. and the military 


a! burden... 


. And still butld necessary projects: 


—-—-+- and at and gL and 


lift the general level of the farm population 


by a mechanization 


1 





1952 1053 





y fund & Others 


1954 


1) [> program. 


But when coffee prices in New York fell 
back to normal levels (60¢), 
to tighten its belt. Now the question is: With 
the prospects of still lower coffee prices ahead 


Colombia had 


in November, can Colombia curb its appetite 


@evsiness weee 


still further? 


For Colombia: The Morning After 


This week a World Bank mission 
with some heavily loaded dossiers is 
off to Colombia for a heart-to-heart 
talk with that South American repub- 
lic’s leaders. It is no secret in Bogota 
that the World Bankers have come to 
speak some plain truths. The Bank 
wants the Colombian government to 
take a sharp look at the country’s econ 
omy, then overhaul its spending pro- 
gram and face up to reality. 

That reality can be told in the simple 
terms charted above: Colombia's chief 
export, mountain coffee, has uo 
from last ye..'s inflated prices. Since 
coffee supplies 85% of all Colombia's 
foreign earnings, its gold and foreign 
exchange reserves have sagged badly. 
* Bonanza—Colombians might be piul- 
osophical; Profits from coffee at 90¢ 
per Ib. have never lasted for . Other 
coffee producers, little Costa Rica for 
example, never counted on the bonanza 
as something that would last. 
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— did, though. The last two 
years have seen a spending and borrow- 
ing spree in the Colombian capital that 
was unprecedented in the nation’s his- 
tory. Much of the money has been 
- oa on sound economic development. 
‘his will go a long way toward develo 
ing Colombia’s resources, senpectionalle 
the greatest in Latin America. 

But much has been spent on debat- 
able economic ventures, which capital- 
short Colombia could ill afford. Above 
and beyond this is the heavy spending 
on the military. These expenditures, 
which the government officially esti- 
mates at 18% of the current bud et, 
but which are probably closer to 359 
por Lrg up Colombia’s parla 

h—Now a crisis is approachin 
for the regime and the country. Brazil 
will be unloading a record crop on 
the world coffee market in November, 
despite a frost that slightly injured 
the crop a few weeks ago. There will 


also be large harvests in Central Amer- 
ica, and in Africa. It looks as though 
attempts to establish an international 
= rice fixing FTN won't 
succeed (BW -—Aug.6'55,p112). That 
poor means a still lower coffee 
price in the fall—perhaps even below 
the 50¢ generally believed to be pro- 
duction cost in Colombia now. 

An already tightened belt will have 
to be drawn tighter. The Colombians 
have made a start by severely cutting 
back imports. That's part of the ex- 
cae of the midsummer upturm in 

reign exchange holdings after they 
had been plunging for months. An- 
other reason: Colombia is one to two 
months behind on commercial transfers 
of dollars out of the country. 
¢ U.S. Repercussions—"!.S. exporters 
have already felt this pinch. They may 
feel more if imports have to be cur- 
tailed still further. However, since 
trade is being returned to a strictly 
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bilateral basis, U.S. sellers will be hurt 
less than their European competitors. 

All purchases must now be paid for 
with currency earned in the country 
from which they are bought. That 
means U.S. coffee purchases from Co- 
lombia, the biggest share of Colombia's 
sales, will be used to pay only for im- 
ports from the U.S.—not for European 
imports. Most U.S. exporters will want 
to keep their hand in no matter what 
the difficulties because of their wide- 
spread faith in the future of Colombia 
and its market. 


|. All for Coffee 


That faith is summed up in the ad- 
vice of a well-informed U.S. economist 
who knows as much as any U.S. citizen 
about Colombia: 

“If I were a young man and wanted 
to make a million dollars, I'd go to 
Colombia.” 

This economist talks about Colombia 
in much the same way others from the 
U.S. talked of Brazil in the early 1930s. 
The question might well be put: Is 
Colombia headed for the same financial 
chaos that has overtaken Brazil? 
¢ Well Endowed—Like Brazil, Colom- 
bia is a country endowed by nature 
with tremendous resources. It stretches 
from the Caribbean to the Pacific across 
all kinds of terrain—tropical lowlands, 
mountain plateaus with California-like 
weather, and high sierras. Its farms 
could grow anything from apples to 
sugar cane (three crops a year). It has 
oil. It has important untapped mineral 
wealth—iron ore, coal, probably ura- 
nium. Almost half of the country 
is virgin plain on the Amazonian up- 
lands. 

Its population (12.5-million) is rela- 
tively atarsneti for Latin America, 
and however isolated in the past, has 
a strong national consciousness. Co- 
lombia’s upper classes in the capital and 
other principal cities are as well edu- 
cated as any in Latin America—and 
probably better equipped financially 
and commercially to handle a modern 
economy. 
¢ One-Crop Blues—Colombia’s greatest 
problem, as with many another under- 
developed country, is that its economy 
is tied to one crop—coffee. Despite the 
country’s great natural resources, the 
emphasis on coffee has stifled other 
agricultural development. Example: 
Colombia imports cacao (chocolate) 
although only 50 years ago it was the 
world’s largest producer. Another: 
Colombia has one of the most efficient 
textile industries in the wo:ld at Med- 
ellin. Yet Colombia's farms can’t grow 
the cotton its looms need. 
¢ Loans and Plans—It is this agricul- 
tural backwardness and inadequate 
transportation that many economists 
have always recommended as the first 
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“We ought to label 
this box 


LOST PROFITS” 


Why? Because you lose labor 
cost when parts need rework. 
This loss very often exceeds 
the manufacturing profit. 


Why accept rework loss?... 


You don’t have to accept this loss as 
“fixed”. The point in proc uction where 
you spot cracks or defects determines 
whether you save or lose both time 
and labor. 


Inspection with Magnaflux during manu- 
facture finds all cracks, from all causes, 
when they first occur. It suggests the 
cause and cure before parte are run in 
quantity. Magnaflux keeps cracked parts 
from being machined, holds rework at 
minimum, reduces loss. 


Inspection with Magnafiux is low in cost, 
and fast. Ask to have one of our engineers 
help you investigate how it may save you 
money -—- or write for new booklet on 
LOWER MANUFACTURING COST. 


Ss 


MAGNAFLUX 
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afford such luxuries . . . 


int of attack for Colombia. The 
Vorld Bank's $95-million in loans over 
the past six years for highway building, 
railway rehabilitation, electrification, 
and importation of agricultural machin- 
ery have gone some of the way toward 
solving these problems. But they have 
never been the key to economic plan- 
ning for the Colombian government 

Indeed, you can’t say that the govern- 
ment has an over-all economic plan. 
There are plans, some of them farsecing 
and detai’sd. One of these is a program 
for a vast regional TVAJike develop 
ment scheme in the Caiica Valley in 
Colombia’s West. It would produce 
cheap electrical power for the burgeon- 
ing industry of Cali, and irrigate one 
of the richest agricultural areas in the 
country, 


il. Industrial Glamor 


But it’s the glamor of industrializa- 

tion—with sleck modern plants turning 
out manufactured goods-—that holds the 
attention of Colombia instead of the 
basic job of mechanizing agriculture. 
* Too Far Too Fast?—Some of the 
attempts at "— industrialization 
economists say, have been ill-advised 
and uneconomical in a country at 
Colombia’s stage of development. One 
example is the Paz del Rio steel mill 
(BW —Sep.25'54,p156). When the mill 
was originally proposed, the World 
Bank refused a long-term, low-interest 
loan because (1) the Bank believed 
Colombia was not ready for such an 
ambitious undertaking, and (2) it gen- 
erally opposes government operation. 

The government persisted, however, 
and went to the French for financing. 
Now the mill is nearing its first vear 
of partial operation—and is limping 
along. So far, $125-million has been 
put into the project and another $50 
million may be needed for a rolling 
mill. A political battle has resulted 
from (1) the government's ousting of 
a director whose politics aren’t those 
of the government, and (2) reports that 
the ore reserves on which the steel plant 
was hesed have never been proved, and 
that they may amount to only 17 vears’ 
supply 

No one questions the long-term value 
of a steel mill in Colombia's economic 
development. The question is whether 
a capital-short economy can afford such 
luxuries as high-cost plants. 

* More Plans—W hut brings the World 
Bank mission to Colombia now is a 
raft of proposals in Bogota for similar 
adventures into manufacturing. A plan 
for a national auto plant (even though 


*. . » the question is whether a capital-short economy can 


COLOMBIA starts on p. 116 


Colombia bought only 20,000 cars last 
year, and siany of them are still with 
dealers) has been under discussion for 
three years. A mew army-sponsored 
group, Industrias Militares, talks of an 
ammunition and arms plant—to pro- 
duce for export. 

There is also a proposal to build a 
cement plant at Paz del Rio, site of 
the steel mill, to be owned in part 
by CENDAS, a semi-government social 
welfare group headed by Pres. Rojas 
Pinilla’s daughter and modeled on 
Argentina's Eva Peron Foundation. 


lll. Costs of Dictatorship 


Whatever the cost of such enterprises 
they do leave permanent investment 
behind. That can't be said of Colom- 
bia’s giant military expenditure. No- 
body really knows how much it is, nor 
how many men are in uniform. But 
in the past two years Colombians who 
had never known military governments 
in their history have come to recognize 
the fact that they live under a dictator- 
ship. 
¢Coup—In 1953, after a period of 
open civil war, Colombians of almost 
all political faiths welcomed Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilia. His military coup d'etat 
had been engineered by the Conserva- 
tive Party to rescue the country from 
its own misrule. The Liberals, -Co- 
lombia’s majority party, had lost con 
trol of the country by splitting into 


‘two wings after World War II. Rojas’ 


job, in view of Colombia's long par- 
liamentary tradition, was to police the 
country, then turn it back to constitu- 
tional government 
¢ The Appetite Grows—But as time 
went on, Rojas steadily turned his face 
away from constitutionality. Two weeks 
ago he closed down El Tiempo (BW— 
Aug.20°55,p168), Colombia's leading 
Liberal newspaper and one of the most 
respected journals in the Americas. 

To strengthen his regime against 
popular discontent, Rojas has pushed 
mexperienced army officers into all 
kinds of civilian posts. Graft is flagrant 
~the government recently exposed a 
scandal in import licensing. Bogotanos 
daily turn up with new jokes about 
corruption in high places—not excluding 
the presidency 

There is increasing criticism in the 
country—from Conservatives as well as 
Liberals. In return, the government has 
developed a tendency to exclude finan- 
cial and commercial brains from office. 
Without them, many Colombians 
feel, Colombia may have real trouble 
ahead. «No 
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What Will Tomorrow’s New Products Look Like? 


Lion Oil’s Research Laboratories 
Have Some of the Answers 


A thin stream of lavender liquid . . . a handful of small, 
glittering pellets ...a flask filled with a restless, bub- 
bling substance ...and a small, air-tight vial of tar- 
like material—these are Tomorrow’s new products as 
they appear today. As Lion scientists analyze them, 
they may recognize new herbicides, shimmering fibers, 
safer insecticides, remarkable plastics, more efficient 
fertilizers, better fuels or other new and finer materials. 


In Lion’s laboratories, “bench-scale”’ pilot plants repro- 
duce, in minute detail, the creative ideas of Lion 
research teams. These plants are a way of looking into 


eer YOUR Eve oy, 


LION OIL 


EL DORADO 


A Leader in the Exciting New Field of Petro-Chemistry . . . 
and Chemical !>oduets for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture . . 


the future, for they produce “products” in volumes 
ranging from a few ounces to several pounds per day. 
They enable scientists actually to see and analyze the 
new and more versatile products of a better Tomorrow! 


Some of these miniature pilot plants may be expanded 
by Lion into real-life-size factories at some time in the 
future and the few ounces of “new products” being 
analyzed today may be measured in millions of pounds 
per year. Today, while specifics cannot be discussec , Lion 
can state that the future looks bright indeed, for Lion 
is looking at tomorrow —-and sees better living for all! 
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RIOTS in Morocco and neighboring Algeria are bringing to a head the question .. . 


Can French Africa Be Saved? 


The answer hinges on whether or not Paris and 
African nationalists can bury the hatchet long enough to 
work out self-government and economic reforms. 


Last weekend brought the bloodiest 
days m Africa since World War II, 
and the worst for France since the 
Slaughter at Diebienphu., Over 1,000 
persons were killed in Morocco and Al 
—. Once again, it looked as though 
‘rench North. Africa might dissolve 
in chaos. 

Without its African empire, France 
would be barely a third-rate power, 
confined to Europe and shorn of eco 
nemic potential essential to the nation 
itself and to its contribution toward 
the European community. 

The question now is whether French 
Africa can be saved. The answer is 
yes, fingers crossed and qualified. The 
qualification is that the French eco- 
nomic stake, and French influence, in 
Africa can be preserved only if the 
colonies and protectorates there can 
be transformed into a loose-fitting and 
flexible union of self-governing areas, 
perhaps like the British Common- 
wealth. 

One Solution—Many Frenchmen 
have come to believe that is the only 
way out. Probably more French have 
given only lip service to the idea. Dur-; 
ing the postwar oe France has been} 
preoccupied with other things—its own 
reconstruction, cold war, the problems 
of the Continent and of Indo-China, 
Now the international atmosphere is 


more serene, and French attention is 
riveted on Africa. 

In Black Africa, south of the Sahara, 
French colonials note the first primitive 
political disturbances, as natives watch 
the progress toward self-government im 
British colonies like the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria. 

In Tunisia, a good start has been 
made on the “French Union” concept, 
thanks to moderate nationalists and 
to the work of Premier Pierre Mendes 
France last year (BW —Jul.31°54,p94). 
Yet the balance is still uneasy. 

In Algeria, an ominous situation has 
developed. It is neither a protectorate 
nor a colony; rather Algeria is legally a 
part of mainland France, much like a 
state in the U.S. union. Yet last fall, 
guerilla warfare mf far in Algeria— 
and flared up again last weekend, appar- 
ently in concert with events in Mo 
rocco 
¢ Immediate Problem—In Morocco, 
France seems to be searching for a 
solution. It presents the most imme- 
diate, and perhaps the most complex, 
of French colonial problems. Morocco’s 
economic potential is important to 
France, and in terms of Western de- 
fense, the huge U.S. air facilities in 
Morocco are a keystone of the NATO 
air system. 

Despite the bloodshed, there still was 
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hope this week that a turning point was 
at hand in Morocco. The problem is to 
maintain order—prevent unorganized 
terrorism from setting off civil war. 
Now it’s a problem for nationalist lead- 
ers as well as for the French, Thinking 
nationalists, who want to test French in- 
tentions, called for calm last week. They 
too were shocked by the magnitude and 
cruelty of the rioting. 

* Potpourri—Morocco’s problems would 
defy the most sincere friend of self- 
government there. Of a population of 
nearly 9-million, 400,000 are French, 
50,000 other Europeans. Many of these 
people are rich, the recipients of special 
government treatment, and have a vested 
interest in the Moroccan status quo. It 
is their livelihood—and their home. 

The rest of the population is an ex- 
plosive mixture of Berber tribesmen, 
ruled by jealous chieftains who have 
done well upder French rule, and the 
Arabs. The Arabs have long since given 
up their nomadic, tribal living, and have 
been piling up in city slums, 

Through this potpourri range the 
troublemakers. Some are sincere nation- 
alists, others are sincere—and misguided. 
Many are cut-throat Mediterranean 
freebooters—professional terrorists who 
hate everyone. There are Communists, 
and emissaries of the Arab League in 
Cairo. There are few nationalist leaders 
of stature. 

Two years ago last Sunday, the 
French removed the nationalist-minded 
Sultan of Morocco and replaced him 
with his uncle. The change was dictated 
by French settlers in Morocco and their 
powerful lobby in Paris, and by the 
most influential of the Berber leaders. 
Nothing was solved 
¢ Grim Facts—France has now come to 
realize that some measure of self-gov- 
ernment and economic reform is neces- 
sary. But attempts to get together a 
representative body of Moroccans under 
the present Sultan have proved impos- 
sible. The Sultan was given until the 
middle of this week to form such a 
government, 

The outlook for his success has been 
poor—and most Frenchmen are ready 
to see him go. In the Sultan’s place, 
French Resident Gen. Gilbert Grand- 
val has proposed a Council of Regency, 
including men of all groups—settlers, 
Arabs, Berbers. These men would open 
negotiations with Paris foi a provisional 
government—and, hopefully, for a new 
deal in Morocco, 

Hope comes from both Paris and 
Morocco itself. Many élements in 
France still will fight the idea of giving 
anything to the Moroccans. But the 
government of Premier Edgar Faure 
has decided it must prepare a limited 
transfer of power to Morocco, stop do 
ing business with the forces of the 
status quo. The colonial lobby in Pais 
appears to have lost some of its power. 
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* Political Football—Shifting opinion 
in France doesn’t mean that Morocco— 
and all North Africa—won't continue to 
be a political football. Faure’s govern- 
ment may well be toppled over Mo 
rocco policy when the National As 
sembly reconvenes in October. Mean 
while, Faure is trying to get results 
before then. 

In Morocco itself, nationalists noted 
the passage—and quick ratification—of 
reforms for Tunisia. So their hopes of 
gaining groand in Morocco have risen. 
So have the possibilities of finding able 
leadership. The French now seem to 
accept nationalism as respectable, and 
the outlook has improved for the ap- 
pearance in Morocco of some able, con 
servative nationalists. 
¢ Next Door—The next few months 
may set the course. Meanwhile, some 
observers see the makings of even more 
difficult decisions next door in Algeria. 

Some day—probably far in the future 

~France may have to decide whether 
(1) to reverse the policy of incor- 
porating Algeria into ne and pro- 
mote nationalist development there 
along the French Union lines, or (2) to 
end the second-class citizenship on 
on Algerians. Either alternative horri 
fies most French. The guerilla-type 
insurrection there by organized rebels 
—on the lines of the early postwar days 
in Indo-China—can be controlled by 
repression, but not forever. 
* Economic Note—Along with politi- 
cal problems come economic ones 
There is pressing need for economic de- 
velopment across the entire area, if 
the French position is to be maintained 
and+a viable French Union system 
formed. 

Gross investment in Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco has been some $3-billion 
over the past five years. The French 
government's budget accounts for half; 
now, with private investment frightened 
off by instability, the public share will 
have to increase. Investment in North 
Africa now runs to less than $30 per 
year per person. This compares with 
investment of $120 per person in metro- 
politan France, and that lags behind 
other European nations. North Africa 
needs external sources of capital. 
¢ Potential Value—Given _ stability, 
North Africa can grow in its economic 
importance to France and to the rest of 
the world. Algeria buys $60-million 
worth of French textiles, $75-million 
worth of machinery, $50-million worth 
of vehicles. Morocco purchases of 
French machinery come to $44-million 
yearly, of oil products, $26-million 
yearly. And Moroceo produces for ex 
port some 25% of world phosphate 
rock, 500,000 tons of manganese, 8,000 
tons of cobalt (the free world’s third 
producer) = iron, coal, oil, and 
about $150-million worth of agricul- 
tural products. eo 
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Get monthly reports 


a full week earlier— 


Fifty hours work for three typists ...is now done 
in fourteen hours by one girl—with Ozalid... 


A food processing company with a 
down branch plants uses twenty-nine 
morithly reports to keep track of its cests. 
Three girls spent seven days, typing from 
four to seventeen copies of the reports. 

With forms printed on translucent 
paper, the figures are penciled in, Now 
one girl makes the required copies of 
all the reports in two days, Complcte 
reports are usually ready by the fourth — 
a full week earlier! 


In thousands of companies, Ozalid has 
displaced wasteful retyping, rewriting 
and proofreading; freed workers for 
more productive jobs; and saves time, 
cuts cost, speeds operation. 

Ovalid hae hundreds of applications. 
In accounting, statements, ledger sheets, 
‘payroll records can be Ozalid copied. 


OZALID 


On monthly and cumulative reports, new 
entries are added, and Ozalid copies 
made for distribution. : 

An Ozalid machine copies anything 
written, typed, printed or drawn on any 
translucent (lets light through) material. 
Reproduction is instant, without stencils, 
positives or photographic processing. 
You can make a letter size copy in less 
than a minute, for leas than 2¢—much 
cheaper than photocopying. 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor (see 
phone book) to show you how Ozalid 
can help in your business. Or write 
81 Ozaway, Johnson City, New York. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, 
Lad., Montreal. 

OZALID—A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation ... From 
Research to Reality 


OZAMATIC (left) is a table 
model, handles sheets as 
wide as 16°, and can make 
up to 1000 prints an hour, 
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No Chewvies ... 


... in Bulgaria’s future. 
Deal for 500 cars through 
Austrian agency has fallen 
through. 


The million-dollar Chevwvies-for-Bul- 
garia deal, largest single business propo- 
sition between the U.S. and the Soviet 
bloc since the beginning of the cold 
war, has fallen through. Official details 
are still shrouded in secrecy, but here’s 
what happened: 

The scheme originated in Vienna, 
where an Austrian auto dealer was 
asked if he would sell 500 cars to the 
—. He got in touch with a New 
York broker, who got a license from 
the Commerce Dept. to ship the cars. 
Five hundred Chevrolets were ordered 
—but not from General Motors. GM 
officials are at pains to point out that 
they were never involved in the deal. 

Last week, Commerce revealed that 

the cars had not been shipped—and to 
all appearances the transaction had fal- 
len through (Commerce won't reveal 
names, » ly details of export li- 
censes). The Austrian dealer appar- 
ently backed down. He may have had 
difficulty arranging financing across the 
Iron Curtain. And he certainly be- 
came aware—if he wasn’t already—of 
GM’s policy of no sales behind the 
Iron Curtain. One explanation of the 
confusion is that the dealer figured the 
policy no longer applied after Com- 
merce had granted an export license. 
¢GM Policy-GM’s ground rules are 
based on the fact that the company 
can’t service cars behind the Curtain, 
can’t follow through on sales (GM has 
had several experiences where its autos, 
nso. to Westerners, were illegally 
transshipped eastward). 

Perhaps more important, GM is 
acutely aware of public relations aspects 
of trade with the Communists—and 
would lean over backward to avoid criti- 
cism in the U.S. 

Outsiders believe that at some point 

GM may modify its policies—especially 
if the present mood of East-West har- 
mony continues, and trade picks up. 
© Official Stand—Commerce Dept. 
maintains that the license was all right 
from the beginning. There’s no objec- 
tion in Washington to shipping pas- 
senger cars to the Soviet bloc, though 
if the quantity got too big some con- 
trols might be imposed. 

But there's a ban on all four-wheel 
drive vehicles, most trucks, and much 
other automotive equipment. 

The months to come may bring some 
changes in the rules of U.S.-Soviet 
bloc trade. But the changes wait on 
the politicians and diplomats. 
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Man-mape ROCK CHANNEL 
FOR MORE KILOWATTS 


An outstanding feature of Virginia Electric and Power 
Company’s new hydro development at Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina, is the tailrace. Blasted through solid rock 
for a distance of 8,000 feet, to an average depth of 46 feet 
and a width of 80, it is one of the largest man-made rock 
cuts for power purposes ever completed in this country. 
Another feature of the station is the powerhouse 
foundation, which was excavated through rock to a depth 
of 72 feet. 
The concrete dam is 3,050 feet long, and provides a Meee tes dren tad a ees ee 
maximum net head of 81 feet. growing Virginia-North Carolina industrial area, 
Four adjustable blade propeller type turbines in the mete pip yt + pbrem Ado mbm erate 
semi-outdoor powerhouse add 100,000 kilowatts to the Stone @ Webster Engineering Corporation. 


VEPCO system. oy 


Write or call us for information as to how our experience 
may be of assistance to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Houston Pittsburgh Seattle Toronto 











COMMON COMMODITY... 


It has been estimated that the oceans alone contain five million cubic miles of salt . . . 
enough to cover the United States with a blanket of salt crystals a mile and a half deep. 


Yet, in ancient times, this first man-used chemical was so scarce and so necessary that 
wars were waged to get it and special trade routes were established to transport it. 


CHEMICAL KEYSTONE... 


For our ancestors, salt served as seasoning and as a method of food preservation. 
Today, its use for household purposes is dwarfed by its importance in industry. Salt 
and its derivatives find their way into the making of paper, plastics and pottery . . . 
metals and medicines . . . soap and synthetic rubber. It is used in highway ice- and 
dust-control . . . in sanitation . . . in textile mills, tanneries . . . and literally thousands 
of other industrial and agricultural applications. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Man’s need for salt has spurred its production . . . has mobilized the skills of those 
who dig mines and drive wells to bring it from the earth, or who harvest it from the 
sea. Others have engineered its preparation for industry’s specialized needs. 


Extending the uses and applications of salt is just one of the miracles of progress 
resulting from a continuous interchange of ideas and information through the con- 
tributions of an all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function and contribution of the American business 
press ... the industrial, trade, business and professional publications that are edited 
for men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research 
better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 

The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications 
System. As publishers, we know that businessmen subscribe to—pay for—McGraw- 
Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests by editors who are specialists 
in analyzing, interpreting and reporting worthwhile ideas. 


As publishers, we also know that advertisers consistently use the pages of our publica- 
tions to feature the products and services they offer in the interest of increased 
efficiency and lower production costs . . . for the editorial pages tell “how” and the 
advertising pages tell “‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. @ 
7 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 





Artist's sketch of early warning line plan. 


NEW RADAR SKY-WATCH 
TO GUARD ARCTIC FRONTIER 


if enemy planes ever attack from over 
the North Polar regions, every minute of 
advance warning of their coming will be 
precious for minutes may mean the dif- 
ference between a successful defense or a 
crippled America 


So today, across the northern rim of the 
continent a line of unique radar stations 
is being built in the icy Arctic wastelands 
This is the Distant Early Warning Line... 
DEW Line, for short 


DEW Line radars will scan the skies con- 
stantly...spot any invaders and instantly 
flash a warning to defense command cen 
ters in the United States and Canada. This 
outermost Arctic sentry will give us earlier 
warning...will work with the Mid-Canada 
and Pine Tree radar lines that the U.S. and 
Canadian governments are providing far- 
ther south. All three will function in one 
vast protective net 


Basically, an early warning radar line 
is & COMMUnications system. So Western 
Electric, which produces and installs equip- 
ment for the Bell Telephone System, was 
called upon in 1952 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense to build on the northern 


shores of Alaska an experimental early 
warning line based upon development work 
done at Lincoln Laboratories, at M.1.1 


We started at once to organize a team 
for the task. We selected communications 
specialists from our own ranks; from 17 
Bell Telephone Companies, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, A. T. & T.'s Long Lines De- 
partment and our Canadian affiliate, 
Northern Electric Company 


Joining forces in much the same way we 
do to provide Bell telephone service, we 
pooled our experience and went to work 

research scientists, procurement and 
transportation specialists, construction en- 
gineers, microwave technicians, transmis 
sion experts, skilled operators of electronic 


equipment...all with @ single mission: to 
build a first line of defense for America. 


Hundreds of other firms were called in 
to help. Special buildings and construc- 
tion techniques were invented to meet the 
severe Arctic weather. Electronic equip- 
ment was specially made or converted to 
cope with magnetic storms. There were 
major transportation problems to be solved, 
for tractors, buildings, machinery, mil- 


DEW Line radar station in the Arctic. 


lions of gallons of fuel... thousands of 
tons of material all had to be deliv- 
ered to faraway barren sites. Yet, the job 
was done on time 


The test installations proved successful 
and the U.S. and Canadian governments 
promptly decided to extend the DEW 
Line across the Arctic. Western Electric 
again was called upon — was asked by the 
U.S. Air Force to undertake, as prime 
contractor, the job of building the thou; 
sands of miles of radar line with respon 
sibility for all phases of it: development, 
design, engineering, procurement, trans- 
portation, construction, installation, test- 
ing and training of operating personnel. 


Again we have assembled Bell System 
men and experience to get the job done 
We're at it now. Already thousands of 
tons of heavy equipment have been deliv- 
ered by air. tractor-train and ship to Arctic 
sites — much of it by the Air Force and 
the Navy. Construction is going ahead 
rapidly before the Arctic winter sets in. 
Working together, we are pressing for- 
ward on the project at full speed. 


MANUFACTURING ANO SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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SERVICE 


The crisis in Soviet agriculture—admitted last weekend by the Minister 
of State. Farms—has become clearer. Here are some of the implications: 


* Despite the addition of 50-million acres of new farm land, and 1.5- 
million new farm workers, grain production has hardly budged since 1952. 


¢ As far as agriculture is concerned, the fifth Five Year Plan is a bust. 
It aimed for a 50% rise in grain output; it got only 5% to 8%. 


* Production in the “virgin land” areas in the East is about one-quarter 
of what Communist chieftain Khrushchev counted on. 


The Soviet Union will be forced again to shift investment policy—still 
more resources for agriculture, less for heavy industry and atomics, New 
concessions to peasants seem unavoidable now. 


Purchases in the West will doubtless rise. Last year Russia was 
the world’s second largest importer of fats; already this year it has bought 
50,000 tons of butter in Europe, along with other fats. 


The Kremlin will try to buy farm machinery in the West. Matskevich, 
leader of the Soviet farm group visiting here, has been talking about U.S. 
farm machinery right along. 


Matskevich’s hints of beckoning Communist markets for farm imple- 
ments serve a calculated political purpose. They help build 


pressures— 
among our allies as well as our own businessmen—on U.S. diplomats to 
relax embargoes on West-to-East shipments. 


The agricultural debacle could lead to a shift in power of Kremlin 
leaders, Khrushchev, heavily involved in the farm program, loses prestige. 
¥-Premier Malenkov and his men gain. 


—eo— 


Soviet economics play an important—though less obvious—role in the 
maneuvering over Germany. 


Chancellor Adenauer and Premier Bulganin meet in Moscow in two 
weeks. The German Chancellor is sure he can beat the Soviet game. 


The Russians will promise Germany tremendous trade 
They hope that will drive a wedge between the skeptical Adenauer and 
politically powerful leaders of West German industry who believe they must 
move fast to build business with the Soviets. Maybe, Russians speculate, 
Adenauer can be ousted from office. Further, Russians plan to channel 
some of this trade into East German plants. They hope that would force 
Bonn to recognize the Eastern puppet regime, stall unification of Germany. 


Adenauer believes he can turn the tables. He is convinced that the 
Soviet need for German machinery and equipment will become so urgent 
that the Kremlin will retreat, even on the question of unity. 


Secy. of State Dulles backs Adenauer. In a way, Dulies has a similar 
problem. Washington wants to use trade as a bargaining tool at the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting in October. 

6... 


Look behind the raft of international investment statistics released 
this week by the Commerce Dept. They show that private U.S. investors 


abroad, lagging since the war, are responding to world prosperity and the 
freer international flow of money. 
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U.S. private investment overseas rose nearly $3-billion last year. That 
is nearly double the best prewar rate, $1-billion over the postwar high. 

The sharp rise in portfolio investment (foreign bonds and stocks) reflects 
businessmen’s confidence in the free world’s economic health more clearly 
than does direct investment (in U. S.-controlled enterprises). Private capi- 
tal in bonds, stocks, shert- and medium-term credit rose $1.3-billion in 1954 
—$100-million more than the total between 1946-1953. Direct investment 
advanced $1.4-billion, about par for the past few years. 


Note shifts in the character of the securities bought. Canadian securi- 
ties, to be sure, make up the bulk. But dollar bonds of other countries 
are “oating more buoyantly than at any time since the war. And net 
investment in foreign stocks is breaking all records. The $160-million of 
purchases last year compares with net sales by U.S. investors of $51-million 
in 1958. Previous record buying—in the roaring 1920s—didn’t exceed 
$100-million. 


Europe is getting a much larger share of U.S. equity capital—about 
$100-million of the total. (Canada got $50-million directly, plus another 
$100-million in the new U.S.-owned Canadian mutual funds.) 


U.S. banks and commercial institutions last year entered the interna- 
tional short- and medium-term credit field on a big scale. 


The outlook is generally favorable. Direct investment—in mines, oil, 
manufacturing—should expand smartly as new projects call for funds. 

Foreign dollar bonds should continue to sell well. The World Bank, 
for example, keeps attracting dollars to its activities (BW—Jun. 18’55,p152). 


Stock investraent abroad bowied along at a mew record rate during the 
first half of this year, almost 50% of it to Europe. But now the signs are 
roultiplying that European stock markets are feeling wear and tear. Govern- 
ments are prescribing anti-inflation medicine, and indications are that the 
U. 8. stock purchases have dropped off in recent weeks. 

As for short- and medium-term credit, the picture is uncertain. U.S. 
bankers are eager to lend. But they are meeting brisk competition from 
European institutions. And there’s a limit i the amount of credit the 
market will stand. 


--e— 


British government bond prices fell to 2 30-year low early this week. 
It’s the most dramatic result yet of Britain’s credit squeeze. 

As bank managers work through their list cf customers to cut their 
loans, the customers sell bonds. The Treasury, for once, isx’t supporting 
the bond market, though it is standing by. Meanwhile, early this week, 
stock prices were down 14% from the July peak. 


One British observer sums up: “Obviously, deflation is working at last.” 
— o— 


North Africa this week presents the most dangerovs situation for 
France since World War IIl—far worse than Indo-China in 1954 (page 120). 


Premier Edgar Faure’s government coalition ts beginning (o fall apart 
over African policy. Pa .s wonders if he can weather the storrn when the 
National Assembly reconvenes in the fall. Another government crisis in 
France is likely. 
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Why listen to the Grapevine? 


Rumors are often wrong, or reach you too late 
or not at all. To make money in today’s 


market you need the facts- use Dodge Reports 


You need facts to compete successfully in the highly specialized field of construction — daily 
information on who is going to build— what, when, and where. 


Most leading firms and salesmen in construction today depend on Dodge Reports to keep 
informed. They know they cannot keep up with all that’s going on in any other way. 


Where is your stake in the business? Houses . . . general building (except houses) . . . 
engineering construction . . . or all three? There is a specialized Dodge Reports service that 
covers the kind of work you do—in the specific area where you operate. 


Find out now how these concise, day-by-day reports can give you the information you must 
have to do business. How you can know who to see, what his requirements are, 
where and when to see him. 


Send the coupon today—check the kind of building activity you want to know about, 
No obligation. We want you to see how much Dodge Reports can help you. 


Fr. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
Construction News Division 


Dept. B556, 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Please let me see some typical Dodge Reports on current selling opportunities in my 
marketing area. Our stake in the business is in— 
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Timely, accurate, 
daily construction 
news service 

in the 

37 eastern states 
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LABOR 


Microscope on the Unemployed 


@ Over-all figures on unemployment don’t give a 
true and complete picture of problem, Labor Dept. feels. 

@ Secy. Mitchell has launched an intensive survey 
of unemployment compensation claimants. It should show 
exactly who is unemployed and how each case affects the 


local economy. 


@ The survey will touch on 1% of UC claimants, 
will be updated for guidance of government policy people. 


Who are the unemployed? Not their 
names, but their identity as erstwhile 
earners and spenders, as economic and 
social units. Nobody knows exactly, but 
Secy. of Labor James Mitchell is deter- 
mined to find out through a study that 
began last week. 

Government and private agencies 
use every known statistical skill to lo- 
cate and count the unemployed. The 
federal count of jobless (BW —Aug.6'55, 
p!48) now stands at around 2,5-million, 
lhe technique of this count is being 
continually improved. Yet figures don’t 
disclose the true economic impact of 
unemployment—an impact that varies 
hen according to whether the job- 
less person is the family breadwinner 
or a teenage a living at home, 

This void leaves unemployment sta- 
tistics open to all kinds of political imter- 
owioy, and partisan argument. It 
1inders federal and state planning to 
counteract unemployment. 

*Month’s Study—Vhat’s why - the 
Labor Dept, last week inaugurated a 
fact-finding survey through state em- 
ployment offices. The first period of 
study through Sept. 17 will elicit de- 
tailed information on 1% of the 1- 
million jobless who draw unemploy- 
ment compensation each week. 

“We're using a microscope on the 
unemployea, where we've been using 
a telescope,” says Louis Levine, assistant 
director of the Labor Dept.’s Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

Levine is in charge of the new sur- 
vey, which asks state employment 
security agencies to determine age, sex, 
occupation, size of family, and other 
characteristics of people receiving un- 
—r compensation. 
¢ Two Aims—The poll has a double 
purpose: 

¢ To furnish details that would 
be essential to the planning of public 
works programs that may be needed 


if unemployment ts out of hand. 
«To define the circuinstances of 
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the unemployed worker so that valid 
interpretations can be given to unem- 
ployment figures. 

The first aim is considered a long- 
range move, since the national unem- 
ployment total seems to be holding at 
a modest level and no sudden upswing 
is anticipated, 

The second aim has more immediacy. 
A = debate about just how serious 
unemployment may be has been goin 
on in Congress. It reached a high pitch 
during the Congressional elections last 
year and promises another crescendo 
for 1956. 
¢ Hidden Meaning—“The national un- 
employment figure sometimes hides 
more than it shows,” says Levine. It 
doesn’t take into account the differing 
effects on the economy according to 
which type of worker is unemployed, 
Levine points out. 

For example, if the new survey 
should reveal that the average unem- 
ployed person is the head of a family 
with four children, the effect of his 
unemployment is severe. 

If, on the other hand, the typical 
unemployed person turns out to be 
a part-time housewife or an unmarried 
person, the economic impact is far less. 

Then, too, if it should appear that 
a majority of the jobless are over 45 
vears of age—and employers are hirin 
only those under 45—the survey woul 
reveal another sort of problem. 

Much of this information is known 
within the states, and the Bureau of 
Employment Security has surveyed 
selected kets of unemployment, 
down to the last details of what's in a 
worker's shrinking pocketbook. Up to 
now, though, the information hasn't 
been collected on a nationwide scale. 
¢ The Survey—BES has notified the 
states of the information it wants 
covered and of how the respondents 
should be picked: 

¢ Questions shouki be asked only 
of those unémployment pay recipients 


whose social security numbers end in 
the digits “45.” This should apply to 
1% of all claimants. 

eEach claimant who fits this 
definition will be asked basic questions 
—age, sex. occupation, earnings, period — 
of benefits—plus other questions. He 
doesn’t have to answer if he doesn’t 
want to: how many persons in his 
household, how many of the household 
are working, who are principal and who 
are secondary wage-earners. 

¢ Data is recorded by the state 
agencies on punchcards that are sent 
to Washington. It can be quickly de- 
coded by machine. What comes out 
should be a composite picture of the 
typical unemployed person that week. 
¢ Questions—Three important ques- 
tions were labeled optional in the 
bureau's list of data sought. Those are 
the ones that bear on the UC claim- 
ant’s relative significance in the house- 
hold as a wage-earner. 

Some state employment directors had 
complained that these matters were 
none of the government's business. 
Some union leaders objected that the 
queries might be — as requir- 
ing “need” to receive benefits that are 
a “right.” So BES separated these ques- 
tions from the rest, making response 
optional. 

One hitch to the full effectiveness 
of the survey: It draws information only 
from current claimants of unemploy- 
ment compensation. After a jobless 
worker has exhausted his weeks of UC 
eligibility, there’s no way for state 
agencies to keep track of his case, to 
see if he continues unemployed, if he 
later takes a job, or if he leaves the 
work force. 

These long-term unemployed are an 
important statistic, but officials realize 
they can’t ask such people to make 
special trips to state ve offices 
just to report what they are doing. 
Their cases won't be part of the present 
survey, but the Labor Dept. is giving 
$148,000 to selected states to make 
a sample survey by mail. 
¢ Results—Until the bureau has ironed 
out any snags and is convinced of the 
accuracy of the survey, the results won’t 
be published. That may take many 
months. However, Labor Dept. officials 
are already certain that the study will 
provide a much more intensive picture 
of unemployment than that of the 
Bureau of Census. 
¢ Ammunition for Debate—When the 
content and technique of the survey 
have been approved, it will be k up 
to date by continuing studies, and find- 
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* . 
AIM for faster conveyor line packaging 
with Acme Steel strapping tools 


Like every 

Acme Idea Man 
John Everett, 

Los Angeles, 
continues to 
service and bring 
hew improvements 
to the attention of 
his customers 


ask your 
"Acme Idea Mian 
to help solve your 
problems 





Ranges! Refrigerators! Small appliances! No matter how simple or 
complex your packaging conveyor line, Acme Steel strapping tools quickly 
adapt to the need at hand. Consider the packaging department at O'Keefe 
and Merritt Co. (Idea No. 458 pictured above). Think of it as your own. 


First the appliance is put in a lock-fold carton. ‘Then the mounted 
Acme Steel strapping tool is swung into action. It tensions, seals and 
cuts the strap. A flick of a finger and the tool is out of the way. 
Another strap is applied at the bottom. In less than a minute your 
container is closed, reinforced and your appliance is ready to ship in a 
sturdy, dirt-free, customer-appealing package. 


Long experience and ingenuity qualify your Acme Idea Man to offer 
sound recommendations for improving your packaging and shipping 
methods. Let him demonstrate and recommend, Consult your local 
phone book or write for literature and further information to Dept, BC-85. 


Al M For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 





Development and Research Laboratories 
vem womead Ou Company—Ponca City, 
ma 


LABORATORY SAMPLE FROM 


Wigton-Abbott 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES — 
Designed - Engineered - Constructed 
to answer your needs and the com- 
petition of tomorrow. 


SURVEYS, REPORTS & PROCESS DESION 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 





Mercury Clutches make powered 

»roducts start easier, run smoother, 

"lan on a Mercury Clutch—to give 

your product an automatic transmis- 

sion. Whether it’s gasoline or eiectric, 

large or small, there's a Mercury 
Clutch to fit it perfectly. 
And Mercury's small- 
per-unit cost is quickly 
repaid by the added 
sales appeal, We can 
prove it, Just write, de- 
scribing your product 
for full details and 
prices, 


DisTereuTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 
Automatic Steel Products, inc. 
w 1) largew manviactures of aviometeve ipun see! pulleys 


MERCURY CLUTCH DIVISION 
1223 Camden Avenve, $.W., Centon 6, Obie 
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ings will be sent regularly to the various 
federal and state agencies that deal with 
manpower, economic policies, and pub- 
lic works. 

An impact will be felt, too, in the 
area of political debate about unem- 
ployment. “We will know the charac- 
teristics of the unemployed,” says 
Levine, “and we'll be able to answer 
criticism as it comes along.” 

This kind of information probably 


won't disarm the critics. In fact, it may 
oars more ammunition for them. 
n the last session of Congress, for 
example, a score of bills to alleviate 
en eg in certain localities were 
introduced, though the national average 
was at a low level. If the survey reveals 
recuiting need for specialized or local- 
ized action, such legislation may achieve 
success despite the national employ- 
ment picture. 


Soft Coal Wage Pattern Set 


John L. Lewis is again following his policy of divide 
and conquer. The result will probably be a general rise in 


miners’ wages with no strikes. 


This week, John L. Lewis just sat 
and waited for the various bargaining 
divisions of the soft coal industry to 
sign up for a $2 a day pay raise. 

There were heavy grumblings of dis- 
content, particularly among southern 
coal producers, over the price of the 
new agreement. But, faced with a 
settle-or-else demand from United Mine 
Workers headquarters, most producers 
seemed to feel that they had no choice 
but to come to terms no matter how 
much it might hurt. 

The pattern was set when Lewis and 
Harry M, Moses, bargaining chief of 
the northern Bituminous Coal Oper- 
ators Association, came to an agreement 
last weekend on a one-year contract 
that will boost mine wages from $18.25 
to $20.25 a day. The hikes were spaced 
out—15¢ on Sept. | and an additional 
10¢ April 1. The association's members 
employ 125,000 miners. The quiet set- 
tlemeni with the BCOA was a typical 
Lewis maneuver, onc he had followed 
to win big pay boosts in 1951 and 
1952—when UMW won a $1.90-a-day 
raise. Once Moses’ team of northern 
and stcel company coal producers came 
to terms, there was no way out for the 
rest of the industry. 

* Coal Prices Higher—Lewis was in an 
enviable position. Production in the 
industry had climbed from the almost 
depression level of the past three years 

y as which the UMW had let coal 
contracts run without secking a pay 
raise. Now there are sure signs of health 
in coal price scales, 

In the past few weeks, even before 
the new wage rise, peices at the mine 
moved up by 10¢ to 25¢ a ton after fall- 
ing steadily for five years. 

An important seasonal factor was also 
working for Lewis, Northern operators 
were anxious to move coal through the 
Great Lakes and to foreign countries 
before winter weather sets m; any work 
stoppages would put a crimp in the 
flow. 

In addition to the southern operators, 


Indiana and Illinois producers and mine 
owners from west of Mississippi, who 
bargain separately with the mine union, 
also received the $2-a-day demand on 
a “must” basis. 

The new coal agreement had been 

anticipated for some time. The first 
sign of it came at the time of the wage 
agreement in the steel industry. This 
was followed up by a price hike that 
looked large enough to cover both a 
pay raise for steel workers and UMW 
workers in steel “captive” mines (BW— 
Jul.9°55,p128). 
* Lewis Derides Reuther—Moses’ reve- 
lation that he and Lewis had been 
“shadow boxing” on a new contract 
since Axil showed that the mine leader 
hadn't waited on any bargaining boost 
from the 20¢ “package” settlement 
in autos and the 15¢ agreement in 
steel. 

Particularly, Lewis wasn't of a mind 
to offer thanks to Walter Reuther, 

resident of the CIO United Auto 
Vorkers. The agreement, he rumbled, 
“is a constructive instrument with 
edible virtues. Mineworkers require 
strong meat and eating money will pro- 
duce more coal than philosophic dis- 
course.” 

Paradoxically, what have been over 

the years bitter and hard-fought nego- 
tiations, often bringing lengthy mine 
shutdowns, have aa into quict, in- 
formal settlements. There hasn’t been 
a major coal strike im six years. 
«New Contract Provisions—Besides 
the staggered 25¢ wage increase, 
the coal contract provides for time and 
a half on Saturday, and double time on 
Sunday. Since Sunday work is almost 
non-existent in the industry this last 
provision is something of a window 
dressing benefit. However, some of the 
bigger mines are currently producing on 
Saturdays. In addition vacation scned- 
ules were raised from $100, for 10 days, 
to $140, for a 12-day period. 

After one vear, the contract can be 
opened on 60-day notice. 
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Every so often it pays to review these 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
TRUCK TIRE ECONOMY! 


1. Avoid costly “bargains” 


You never know what a truck tire 
actually costs you until it is finally 
removed from service. The true meas- 
ure of any truck tire’s value is not its 
price, but the mileage it delivers per 
dollar. Yet time and again truck op- 
erators yield to the temptation of 
buying tires at discount, cut-rate or 
bargain prices—only to discover that 
they end up paying far more for the 
actual service delivered. 


2. Look for a name you can rely on 


It’s especially true in tires that name 
buying is wise buying. Just as in your 
own business, a good reputation comes 
of consistent quality and service over 
the years. For example, Kelly- 
Springfield has been a leader in the 
building of quality tires for more than 
60 years. The Kelly name on a ‘tire is 
your assurance that you are getting 
quality materials, quality workman- 
ship in every iast detail. 


3. Buy “job-designed”’ tires 

Too many truck operators buy tires 
that meet some of their requirements, 
but not all—and lose hundreds of 
dollars per year as a result. When se- 
lecting tires, consider all the condi- 
tions of your particular type of 


(KELLY) rn 


operation—loads, speeds, length of 
hauls, ete.—and get tires that meet 
these requirements in every respect. 


For instance, some Kelly tires are 
built for light delivery service calling 
for short runs, frequent stops and 
starts .. . others for long, hot, high- 
speed highway runs . . . others for 
on-and-off-the-highway service. Each 
one is “job-designed’’--in materials, 
in construction, in design—-to do a 
specific job under specific conditions. 


4. Keep recaps in mind 


Here again, many truck owners miss 
out on an opportunity for economy 
when they buy tires on initial price 
alone. By paying onlyabout one-eighth 
more for Kelly Nylons, it is possible to 
get as much as 200% more total mile- 
age through recaps! 


The new Kelly nylon cord truck 
tires are wonderful examples of this 
sort of long-run economy. By using 
nylon cord that’s specially pre- 
stretched and heat-stabilized for max- 
imum strength and resilience-—and 
by putting this cord in a tire body 
that’s tougher, far more resistant to 
bruises and impact blowouts— Kelly 
builds tires that not only give greater 
original tread mileage but take recap 
after recap. Final-cost-per-mile fig- 
ures are almost unbelievably low. 


5. Control tire wear 


No matter how knowingly you buy 
tires—and no matter how well those 
tires are built—it’s hard to get the 
full potential mileage out of them 
unless an inspection and maintenance 
program is faithfully followed. It pays! 
It helps keep treads from wearing 
where they shouldn’t . . . helps keep 
payloads running on schedule .. . 
helps eliminate costly losses of time, 
money and equipment caused by pre- 
mature tire failure. Kelly can supply 
you with valuable information on 
truck tire maintenance at no cost 
or obligation to you. 


6. Let your own records decide 


Nothing is more convincing than mak- 
ing your own cost-per-tire-mile com- 
parisons and seeing how your own 
records stack up against those of other 
companies similar to yours, This ac- 
tual on-the-job performance is the 
best possible evidence on which to 
base future purchases and make future 
savings. If you'd like to know how 
Kelly Tires have made out on trucks 
operated under conditions similar to 
yours, just ask your Kelly Dealer or 
write directly to: The Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company, Cumberland, 
Maryland, 


’s a tough KELLY for every trucking job! 


THE KELLY -@PRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





... IN REST-ALL CHAIR DESIGN 
GIVE MORE WEAR, MORE COMFORT 


Fine points in Rest-All Aluminum Posture 
Swivel and Straight Chairs make a world 
of difference. The stronger, slightly curved 
stretcher bar desiqn and oversize backrest 
of the classic No. 650 are good examples. 
Whatever your seating interests, it will pay 


= FINE CHAIR 
H. A 44 Or 7m SPECIALISTS 


410 NM. MERIDIAN RO. YOUNGSTOWN, O, 


EXPORT DEPT: 25 BEAVER ST. NEW YORK 4, WY. 





INDUSTRY'S IDEAL ST 


Rhode Island 


rr 
fers “gr ’ ae . 

aii RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

ROOM oai, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, f. 1. 











ADVERTISING IN BUSINESS WEEK 


Gots Rovulta 


“It's just amazing the re- 
sponse we've had to cur adver- 
tising in Business Week. 


“Inquiries from top execu- 
tives in many different types of 
businesses have been followed 
up by our sales staff with excel- 
lent results. It seems that when 
management takes an interest, 
things move fast.” 


Advertising Manager 
Manufacturer of Movable 
Walls and Conveyor Systems 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO 
INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 
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In Labor 


They’re Hanging From the 
Straps Again in Washington 


Streetcars trundled along Washington's Pennsylvania Avenue 
this week for the first time in 52 days. A strike by AFL transit 
workers against Capital Transit Co. ended as District of Columbia 
commissioners approved a fare increase. The transit workers’ 
wages will go up 15¢ an hour. 

ting the strike, Congress passed a bill (1) stripping the com- 
pany of its franchise by August, 1956; (2) empowering District 
commissioners to set wages and fares; and (3) providing that if 
they did set fares and wages for company operation on a non- 
profit basis, the District would meet any deficit. 

But the strike-ending pact was reached without the District 
commissioners’ intervention in Capital Transit’s fare and wage 
structure, So the company is still permitted to make a profit—and 
wil! have to bear any loss, 


Ohio Labor Makes Joint Pitch 
To Swing Unemployment Pay 


A fight the voters may have to settle is brewing in Ohio, CIO 
and have joined forces in that state to get on the November 
ballot a ClO-conceived petition that would (1) boost maximum 
unemployment benefits to $50 a week plus $3 each for three de- 
pendents for a total of 39 weeks; and (2) legalize payment of sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits to persons receiving state 
unemployment compensation. 

CIO officials say they have filed with the secretary of state of 
Ohio petitions containing 132,251 signatures. If the issue is to 
get on the ballot, 77,934 of these signatures must be valid. 

An employer group called Ohio Information Committee, Inc., 
is opposing the labor forces at this stage. The group's sole objec- 
tive is defeat of the CIO plan. Its rallying cry is that the CIO is 
asking “too much pay for no work.” 


Labor Briefs 


The one-man attack on the legality of the UAW contract with 
General Motors in Indiana fizzled last week (BW —Aug.13'55,p118). 

A county judge in Indianapolis ruled the union shop legal in the 
state. He held that the state has no right-to-work law, and that 
he doesn’t propose to write one. 

Trouble flared in the farm equipment industry at midweek. 
The remainder of International Harvester Co.'s 40,000 empiovees 
joined the 20,000 already participating in wildcat walkouts as 
their contract with the company expired. Company and union 
negotiators were still seeking agreement. 

Ford and General Motors workers get a 1¢-an-hour raise as a 

result of the government's latest cost-of-living index. The index 
stands at 114.7% of average 1947-49 prices and is up 0.3% from 
June. It’s the largest rise since May, 1954, and it's tbe largely to 
seasonally higher food costs. 
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Look How You Can 
Save with 


PREFORMED 





Write for Your Copy: 
CARMET CATALOG 


Just out... 32 well-illustrated 
pages, containing data on all 
Carmet grades, and on Carmet 
blanks, tools, die sections, 
punches, draw dic inserts, etc.; 
also special preforming to order. 
@ Write for your copy. 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-68 





€ |.) 


Wa bai ibe 


DIE SECTIONS 


these Blanks are preformed 
to a Finishing Allowance 
of .018”-.022" per side 


These tungsten carbide die sections are of 
Carmet CA-11, a special grade developed 
expressly for punches, dies, and other 
heavy shock applications where wear and 
abrasion resistance are required. 

These blanks have a span of 1.315" 
with a wall thickness of only .046", but 
they were easily produced to close toler- 
ances by AL's precision preform methods. 
All surfaces are clean, smooth and free 
from defects, requiring only a minimum 
amount of grinding co final dimensions. 


Carmet carbides can be accurately pro- 
duced to practically any shape or size your 
designs may require, and can be supplied 
preformed as desired. Typical highly suc- 
cessful applications includeinserts fordraw- 
ing, heading, extruding and blanking dies; 
gauge and wear parts; pins; bushings; etc. 

Find out, TODAY, how you can cut 
costs with preformed Carmet. Write or 
call Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Carmet Division, Wanda and Jarvis 
Avenues, Detroit 20, Mich. 


For ALL your CARBIDE needs, call 


Allegheny Ludlum (<2: 





Federal labor mediator Gilbert J. Seldin held the middle 
ground in Cleveland last week, seeking agreement on a 
local dispute. It's his daily routine to be the man in the 


middle, 


Mediation: 
Because It 


The government's principal peace- 
making arm on the labor front is the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation Serv 
ice. It's an independent agency directed 
by Joseph Finnegan, in Washington. 
Under him, Finnegan has a field staff 
of 215 that works out of cight regional 
offices around the nation 

The law that created PMCS pre 
scribed that its role was to aid in the 
settlement of labor disputes that burden 
interstate commerce, But, while it has 
extensive reponsibilities, it has no 
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Growing 


Works 


matching authority, It is a purely volun- 
tary agency—companies and unions in 
veleall in disputes may elect cither to 
welcome FMCS, or slam the door in its 
face. All that federal mediators have 
a right to do is offer their services. 
And sometimes, even after he is ac- 
cepted, one or the other of the parties 
may get mad and tell the mediator to 
leave. 

¢ Lesson—That is, however, becoming 
more and more unusual, Employers 
and labor have learned that mediation 


has much to contribute toward settle- 
ment of knotty disputes that have 
the parties themselves baffled and frus- 
trated. In the past few years there has 
been a tremendous growth in both 
federal and state mediation. For the 
fiscal year just ended, FMCS’ case load 
was 13,392 disputes. 

Last week, Gilbert J. Seldin, medi- 
ator attached to the Cleveland office of 
FMCS who, along with his colleagues, 
enjoys the title of “Commissioner,” 
retuned from his vacation. Seldin is 
44, a New Yorker with a law school 
degree and a brief hitch with AFL's 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union in his background. He moved 
through a number of state and federal 
jobs and became a mediation commis- 
sioner in January, 1953. He is presently 
in salary grade No. 13 ($8,990 to $10,- 
065 per annum), and handles about 120 
cases a year. 
¢ The Case-—Although each mediator 
and each case he handles have charac- 
teristics of their own, neither Seldin 
nor the case he was assigned when he 
got back from his vacution are un- 
typical. A contract had expired between 
the National Blower Co. and Local 
217 of UAW-CIO, which represents its 
45 unionized Cleveland employees. 
Helping the company was R. F. Vacha, 
negotiating specialist for Associated 
Tettestrion of Cleveland, to which the 
company belongs. 

Employer and union were deadlocked 
over wage and holiday demands. Guar- 
anteed annual wages or supplementary 
unemployment pay were not issues here. 

The union had begun by asking a 
15¢ an hour wage increase and eight 
paid holidays. The company’s counter- 
offer provided a 7¢ an hour wage in- 
crease, six paid holidays, but a 2-year 
contract. A complicating factor in the 
dispute was the company’s policy of 
paying a December bonus out of car- 
py, am lieu of paid holidays. 
eThe Record—Seldin was not a 
stranger to Vacha nor to the union 
officials. He had worked with them 
before in other cases. He knew some- 
thing of the facts and the background 
of negotiations in the National Blower 
case. He had been in contact with the 

atties before going on his vacation, 
-— when he called them together on 
Aug. 17 that there was a strike deadline 
set for Aug. 20. He was also aware— 
and counted it as an important media- 
tion aid—that the company and union 
had lived together for cight years with- 
out a strike and both took pride in that 
record. 

In 11 hours of argument, threat, 
cajolery, and persuasion, Seldin helped 
the parties to find aay 75 Final 
terms: seven paid holidays, 8¢ an hour. 
To see how mediation worked, follow 
the picture sequence on these and the 
following pages. 
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Working day starts for Seldin just before 9 a.m.—no matter 


S<! how late previous night’s negutiations lasted. 
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y) Assignment for the day is giver Seldin (right) by Cleveland 
FMCS office chief Hayward J. Montoney. 
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Strike threatens, so Seldin phones to set up meeting between 
National Blow~r Co., UAW-CIO. 
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Mediation starts when parties gather at FMCS office, outline 
dispute to Seldin (head of table) 
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Employer's negotiator, R. F. Vacha, gives pas- 6 Union committeemen spurn company’s offer, adamantly set forth their 
sionate backing to the offer company has made. demands while Seldin (right) takes it all in. 








Separating the parties, Seldin (right) works on union 8 Toe company men, at second private meeting, he gives word 


representatives, getting demands closer to offers. that union will ease demands if company raises offer. 





Not a moment to lose, Seldin rushes the company’s new and higher offer to union representatives. 
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Windsor—A Ronson favorite that 
appeals to both men and women. 
$4.06 retail value. 


Dipiomat— Ronson’s elegant “Diplomat” 
table lighter in ruby and ebony finishes. 
$6.06 retail value, 


Ronscn’s nationaliy advertised products insure 
successful gift-giving for you! 


# 


Ronson’s Electric Shaver 

with the world's thinnest head, 

to give the world’s closest shave. 

A $19.96 retail value in sturdy plastic 
case. Identical shaver in elegant 
leather case, $22.80 value. In luxury 
travel kit, $26.80 value. 


“Windlite” by Ronson is 
America’s most talked about windproof 
pocket lighter, g8.@6 retail value, 


Trophy — Handsome “Trophy” by Ronson — 
at home on the best tables, 
$12.80 retail value, 


Trademarks used with permission of owners, 


Ronson keeps you well remembered because everyone knows that a Ronson gift means prestige and quality, 


Ronson keeps your company name on display! Whatever Ronson gift you choose, for Christmas or any 
gift occasion, you can be sure that it will promote your slogan, name or trademark every day. 


Ronson makes it easy for you! Just mail the handy coupon, 
attached to your company letterhead. You'll get full facts on Ronson’s : 
liberal price arrangements, including costs for individual ; 
decorations and finest engravings. And you'll be able to 

choose from a wide variety of Ronson products, 


Maker of the world’s greatest lighters and electric shavers 


PPrerTer Tee eee COREE E Ree! 


CRT nnne ded 


Ronson Corporation BW.2 

Special Sales Division 

31 Fulton St., Newark 2, New Jersey 

0 I would like complete information on Ronson 
lighters for business gifts, 

OI would like to have your representative call me, 





company 





street and address 





city and state... 
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+7, Union caucuses, argues, concludes that com- 1] Company men wait tensely for union's decision at their seats on employer's 
pany's new offer is acceptable. side of table. 





12 Handclasps of settlement around the table, and congratulations for Seldin as he closes another case. 
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¥ Industry wipes out corrosion with Firestone Exon Resins 


Corrosion-free ducts 
are no pipe dream! 


At G.E., Queicor* PVC Coating 
keeps flues, hoods, blowers 
free from damage by strong acids! 


Nitric, sulfuric, hydrochloric, hydrofluoric . . . 
all these acids and many more must be used at 
G.E.'s Philadelphia plating plant. Corrosion- 
damage to hoods, flues and blowers was chronic 
and excessively costly .. . until Quelcor Inc., 
was called in to put a stop to it. 


Quelcor dip-coated the duct system and fans, 
pictured here, quickly and at low cost with a 
tough, corrosion-resistant, abrasion-proof PVC 
Plastisol based on Exon 654 resin. For several 
months now, this duct system has carried the 
same highly corrosive acids continuously, 
without a sign of deterioration. Sensitivity of 
plating solutions remains totally unaffected. 


Similar Quelcor-protected equipment has 
been in use in other plants for over 3 years 
—and still looks freshly installed. Proving 
again that no matter how destructive the 
corrosive, an EXON resin will stop 
corrosion cold! 


@ The simple fact is: you can stop corrosion. 
EXON PVC resins are the bases for a wide 
variety of corrosion-controlling materials. 

In the form of lightweight structural rigids, 
linings or coatings, these versatile materials 
differ in properties, each tailored to your 
specific corrosion problems. For details that 
will interest you in particular, call or write: 
Firestone Plastics Co. 


* Product of Quelcor, Inc. : ) ‘ a Ts Fi re $0 n @ 


Front and Broomall Streets 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
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Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, 
POTTSTOWN, PA., DEFT. 225 
A Division of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 














~ YOU'RE 
SURROUNDED 


. . » by Milford’s 5 plants and 20 
offices, strategically located to give 
you top quality tubular rivets, fast 
deliveries and expert 
service. Try us — soon! 


LFORD 


RIVET 4&2 MACHINE CO. 


Plants: Milford, Conn., Norwait, Calif; Elyria, Ohio; 

Aurora, iL; Hatboro, bs 

Offices: Atienta, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Fort 

Worth, indianapolis, Newark, New York, Pittebure, 

Rerwsth athe "busieer, Cone.; Shortt, th Ci 
w A -b , ©. 

Seneca Falls, NY.; Jenkintown, Pa. Westwood, Mass. 


Headquarters for RIVETS 


and R 





Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Sate 

way Stores, Incorporated, on 

Aagust 2, 1955, declared the 

following quarterly dividends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.07 per share on 

the 4.30% Convert- 

ible Preferred Stock. 
Common Stock Jivideads and 
dividends onthe 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4.50% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
October 1, 1955 co Stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1955. 
DRUMMOND WILDE, See. 
August 2, 1955 








WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 
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THE MARKETS 


the Summer Rally....and Its Aftermath 


Start of Summer Rally = 100 
123— 


1 





‘“ 7 
a June 


Dete, Stenderd & Poor's Corp. Daily Stock Price indexes. 


A Lull and 


After a month of inertia (chart), the 
stock market took a new lease on life 
this midweek. 

Buying interest suddenly perked up 
on Tuesday, and the flurry continued on 
Wednesday. It produced the most im- 
posing string of sharp gains in indi- 
vidual stocks that the Big Board has 
known since the summer rally breathed 
its last, a month ago. It put Wall Street 
in its most hopeful mood in many a day. 
¢ Giving the Push—What touched off 
this renewed scramble for stocks? That's 
anyone’s guess. Wall Streeters admit 
they can’t put a finger on any single 
cause, 

One fuse for the ratly may have been 
the zoom of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. shares—on Tuesday up $4.62 to a 
new all-time high of $76.62, and even 
higher on Wednesday. This spurt fol- 
iowed optimistic reports from Montana 
regarding an important new ore body 
in Chile. 

Whatever the cause, few analysts at 
midweek were going very far out on a 
limb to predict what this rally might 
lead to. They were content with ex- 


INDUSTRIALS 


UTILITIES 
—!- —— 


RAILS 


od 
« 
oe” 


Qevuswess weee 


a Revival 


aes hope that the midweek price 
, 


strength and trading activity indicate a 
definite breakaway from the market's 
recent long string of dull and sloppy 
performances. 
¢ Thin Market--Some observers warn 
that it wouldn't be wise to give too 
much weight to the sharpness of this 
week's gains. Like the same losses that 
showed up in some of the same shares 
lately, these changes are intensified by 
the thinness of the markt. In many 
stocks, they say, the fivating supply 
available for trading is so. small that 
a shift in popularity of the shares is 
accentuated in the price column. 

¢ Optimism—Most Streeters still are 
optimistic over the long-term outlook 
for stock prices. Their only qualms 
concer the possible tread in prices 
in the months immediately ahead, un- 
der the influence of the series of credit- 
tightening moves already taken (BW— 
Aug.6'55,p25) and others that could 
well follow. 

They recognize that these measures 
are designed to assure the health of 
the nation’s economy. They are just a 
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bit edgy for fear the delicate mechan- 
ism of the economy might get out of 
whack while being adjusted. So they 
are keeping a rein on their optimism 
until the horizon clears in that respect. 

Except for this one uncertainty, Wall 
Street spirits would probably be at rec- 
ord-breaking heights, for Streeters see 
many good signs: 

Business news is about as favorable 
as anyone could wish. True, activity 
slowed a trifle this month, but that was 
to be expected from a seasonal stand- 
point. It seems to have had no ill effect 
on businessmen. Continued demand 
for steel (page 25) and last week's 4¢ 
hike in copper prices point to business- 
men’s desire to maintain or increase in- 


ventories (page 32). More new business 
highs are expected thiv fall. 

rings are still increasing, too. lor 
example, Standard & Poor's Corp. has 
just raised its profit estimates for the 
companies that comprise its daily stock 
price averages. It now — the indus- 
trial group will earn about $36.50 a 
share this year, compared with an ac- 
tual $28.76 in 1954. On the rails, it 
estimates earnings of $12.50 compared 


with $8.94, and on the utilities, $8.50 
compared with $7.88. 

Dividends look just as bright. S&P 
expects the industrials to pay out $15 in 
1955, compared with last year’s $15.62; 
the rail group, $5.35 instead of $4.58; 
the utilities, $6 compared with $5.59. 


How Summer Rally Gains Have Eroded 


Start 


of Rally 


Allied Chemical & Dye $98.00 
Allis- Chalmers 71.25 
Amerada Petroleum 01.75 
American Airlines 26.50 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 142.00 


Atlantic Coast Line sO 
Burlington Industries 37 
Caterpillar Tractor 00 
Climax Molybdenum SO 
Cocoa Cola Co 25 


Commercial Credit 75 
Commercial Solvents 37 
Container Corp. of America 

Continental Can 00 
Corning Glass 


Dow Chemical 

E. I. du Pont 

Ekeo Products 

yvenera! Electric 

yoodyear Tire & Rubber 


B. PF. Goodrich 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
(llinois Central Railroad 
International Business Machines 
Johns-Manviile 


Kern County Land 
Lily-Tulip Cup 
McGraw Electric 
Monsante Chemical 
Motorola, Inc. 


Jwens Corning Piberglas 
wens Illinois Glass 

Pet Milk 

Phileo Corp 


Raytheon 


Robertshaw-Pulton Controls 
*%. Regis Paper 

A. O. Smith Corp 

*juare D Co 


Sumbeam Corp 


Sylvania Electric Products 
Temeo Aircraft 

Trane Company 

United Air Lines 

U. &. Rubber 


Vanadium Corp 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Western Air Lines 
Western Union 
Worthington Corp 


Where necessary prices have been adjusted to allow 
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Rally 
High 
$122.75 


Recent 
Level 
$105.50 
76.25 71.12 ; 0 
105.25 90.00 . i. 
5 

4 


Post-May Gains 
Maximum Recently 
7.6% 
2 


29.12 4.50 - 
151.00 


o< sc 


1% ‘ _ 


$1.50 45 . - 7 
21.25 17 

57.00 sO 

sO .75 6 

145 00 


ec~ewnw 


$7.75 
26.75 
80 00 
&5 00 
73 


-*cone 


58 


o-= 


47 
So 
Ceo 


73 


ont : 
TRU-LAY fiexibie PUSH-PULLS 


to all sorts of mechanical 
situations explains, in large measure, 
their wide-spread use. 


On Construction Equipment and Farm 


for example, these ac- 
curate, dependable Push-Pulls are 
widely used for remote control ot 
Hydraulic and Air Valves, Brakes, 
Clutches, Transmissions, Throttles, 
Chokes, Governors, Power 'Take-Offs, 
Spray Nozzles, Vent Directional Fins 
and on many other applications. 


Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are handling these 
Remote Control oo unfailingly on 
Power Shovels, Winches, Graders, 
Road Oilers, Dump Trucks, Snow 
Plows, Engine Driven Pumps, Crush- 
ers, Tractors, Comtines, Corn Pick- 
ers, Corn Row Sprayers, Corn De- 
tasslers, Orchard Sprayers, Power- 
driven Tree Trimmers, Tobacco 
Picking Machines and others. 


“Solid as arod, Flexible as awirerope” 
aptly describes TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS, 

his flexibility permits snaking 
around obstructions... simplifies in- 
stallations ...cutse number of working 
parts... provides tive remote- 
action whether anchorages are fixed 
or movable. 


Save Time, Labor and Material 


An engineer writes us: ‘ Your flexible 
Push-Pulls save us a great deal of 
time, labor and material. The old 
linkages often required much plan- 
ning in both engineering and shop 
which is not needed now.”’ 


This Data File will an- 
sewer your further ques- 
tions about this versatile, 
dependable tool. 


Write for a copy 
OUTBOARD FANS —New, simple, 


trouble-free devices for outboard 

steering — made possible by acco 

PUSH-PULL—are now available. 

Look for them at your dealers. 

You'll be as enthusiastic as the 
Boat Show visitors! 


ome vi WOCRAT iOn 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


601-A Bidg , Detroit 2 
2216-A South Ave., Los Angeles 22 





929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND PROGRESS FAIR 


(Feria de la Paz y Confraternidad del Mundo Libre) 
December 20, 1955 to 
February 27, 1956 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Come to the Fair and see the wonders 25 
yeors of progress hove produced in the 
Dominican Republic, exhibited along with 
major industrial achievements of many othe: 
nations in a spectacular new setting especially 
designed for this impressive exposition. 
Combine progress with pleasure by enjoying 
the “Land of Discovery," Island of Paradise 
in the temperate Caribbean. So near . . . only 
a few hours away. 


507 Fifth Avenue * New York 17, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-7834 


This announcement te neither en offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$200,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 


Corporation 
Twenty-Year 3%% Debentures Due 1975 


Dated September 1, 1966 Due September 1, 1976 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 


Price 98'4% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the reapective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 

DILLON, RBEAD&CO.INGC, THE FIRSTBOSTONCORPORATION KUHN, LOEB &CO, 
OLYTH & CO., INC, DREXEL & CO. BASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 
AIDDER, PEABODY & CO, LAZARD FRERES & CO, LEDMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH. PIERCK, PENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORFORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
Mugust 17, 1966. 
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Wall St. Talks... 


.. . about the New Haven’s 
breakdowns . . . steadying 
margin requirements...“Mr. 
Uranium’s” new deals. 


The unkindest cut of all? Those 
many delays New Haven RR com- 
muters have suffered lately are causing 
repercussions even in Wall Street, New 
Haven Pres. Patrick B. McGinnis’ 
former bailiwick. Here’s a quote from 
one recent market letter: “Please accept 
our apologies if . . . [this letter] ... 
was a bit late yesterday . . . because we 
were delayed over an hour by a break- 
down on the New Haven.” 


Streeters no longer fear another rise 
in margin requirements. They say the 
two early-1955 hikes have  effce- 
tively checked increases in margin trad- 
ing. Customers’ debit balances of Big 
Board firms rose only $22-million in 
July. These balances ‘showed $50-mil- 
lion to $100-million jumps hefore May. 


One explanation for the recent ac- 
tivity and price strength in Callahan 
Zinc-Lead Co. shares now selling at 
around $6 vs. a 1955 low of $2.37: A 
recent big buyer is Joseph H. Hirsh- 
horn, the Brooklynite promoter whom 
many consider Canada’s Mr. Uranium 
(BW—Feb.5’55,p66). By mid-year, he 
had acquired some 15% of all Calla- 
han’s outstanding shares. 


Flood loss reports from the northeast 
had repercussions this week among 
insurance stocks. On Monday, Fi- 
delity-Phenix Fire shares dropped $4.75 
to $104. Drops of $5 each set the 
bid prices of Aetna Insurance and Hart- 
ford Insurance down to $70:and $159, 
respectively. 


One money market ex expects 
1955’s July-to-December volume of new 
corporate bond flotations to approxi- 
mate the first half’s $3.4-billion total. 


Market letter gleanings: “. . . Ad- 
ministration policy is to exercise mild 
credit restraints to prevent excesses, to 
prolong prosperity . . . and, left un- 
spoken, to perpetuate the Republicans 
in office.” (Reynolds & Co.) 

“The next rising phase will be even 
mre uarrowly selective than its prede- 
cessors.” (Baker, Weeks & Co.) . 

“Stocks should command fairly high 
prices in relation to earnings for some 
time .. .” (Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis). 
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For Want of a Lubricant — 


Tragedy often struck when dry axles halted the progress of the pioneer’s 
prairie schooner. And, the same chaos would result today should industry 
suddenly be deprived of lubricants. 

Yet, indispensable as they are, industrial lubricants must be sold. That is 
why so many leading producers advertise in Business Week. Here they get the 
attention of a concentrated audience of management men — executives who 
initiate, specify and approve purchases of products that increase efficiency, 
lower costs. 

In Business Week your advertising dollars go farther, produce more. That 
is why leading companies in nearly every business and industry place more 


advertising in its pages than in any other general-business or news magazine, 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y 


These Advertisers of industrial 
Lubricants Reach Their Major 
Markets Through Business Week 
Houghton, E. F., & Co. 
Lion Oil Co. 


Phillips Petroleum Co, 

Pure Oil Co, 

Shell Oil Co. 

Sinclair Oil Corp. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Sun Oil Co, 

Sunray Oil Corp. 

Texas Co., The 

Union Oil Co. of California 


Warren Refining & Chemical Co., The 


Publishera Information Bureau 








“Thats what we need - 


a family resemblance 


A 4 


* 


iw 
X"MAS 


3 


UCE Co, ‘ 


~uceD) 
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g KO what he needs, and that’s what 
he gets when he selects Rheemcote 
Poster Drums and Pails in which to ship 

and sell—his products wherever they go. 


To help identify their mastics and floor 
polishes and cleaners, the E, L. Bruce Co., 
world’s largest manufacturers of hard- 
wood floorings, wanted their drums and 
pail-size containers to wear the same 
“family” colors and the same design as 
their smaller packages sold to consumers 
in stores, The Bruce people told us, “We 


‘He's just spotted another 


in all our containers ’™* 


selected Rheemcote Poster Drums be- 
cause we knew Rheem could successfully 
copy any design, color, or trademark, and 
deliver the drums to us for just a few 
pe,inies more than plain ones.” 


Lots of other companies are seeing to it 
that all their containers bear a “family 
resemblance,” too. Why don't you get the 
story on the “drums that sell like posters” 
by writing the Rheem office nearest you? 
Rheem Manufacturing Company, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


; . : és 
PRhoomeote. Lithographed Poster Drum 


RICHMOND AND SOUTH GATE, CALIF. HOUSTON, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, LINDEN, N. J. AND SPARROWS POINT, MD 


YOU CAN RELY ON 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF STEEL SHIPPING CONTAIMERS 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Almost everyone has an instinctive fear of going to a hospital. Even a 
AUG. 27. 1955 minor reason—such as a routine physical checkup—can make the average 
E . person as apprehensive as if he were going in for major surgery. 


Hospital administrators say that business executives are more likely 
than most to be jittery—because the experience reverses their normal role 
of being in a command situation. Once in a hospital, they are forced to 
depend on a variety of strangers whose decisions they must follow. 


(That’s why, for example, many companies find this fear to be a major 
A BUSINESS WEEK drawback to their executive health plans. These usually involve only a 
three-day stay in a hospital for a physical checkup. Yet particularly for an 

executive, the prospect is anything but pleasant.) 





Regardless of the medical nature of your particular case, a few simple 
steps can do a lot to help you alleviate a sense of dread. 


The basic point is this: It is the unknown that causes fear. So your first 
step should be to get your doctor to explain just what you can expect during 
your stay at the hospital—tests, preparations, post-operative effects, and 
the like. 


Generally, doctors explain these things of their own volitiin only to 
children; adults usually have to ask them. You're foolish not to ask; it will 
prevent an unnecessary nervous ordeal. 


The hospital building itself may be a mysterious, unknown quantity— 
and therefore another source of fear. Visiting the hospital ahead of time 
will probably give you a greater sense of security as a patient. Just getting 


a rough idea of its facilities and atmosphere will do a lot for your morale. 


There’s another advantage in learning something about how a hospital 
is run—you won’t expect more service than it’s equipped to give. 


Once they gain some confidence—particularly during convalescence— 
many patients become so demanding that they lock for the same kind of 
service they would get from a hotel. It just isn’t available these days because 
of a shortage of trained personnel. 


That’s particularly true of nurses. Unless you have a private nurse, 
you'll have to do plenty of waiting for service. In most hospitals, the short- 
age is so acute that the average floor nurse has a responsibility for far 
more patients than she ideally should have. 


Remember that the floor nurse’s duty is to answer the needs of the 
most critically ill patients first. And remember, too, that she knows a lot 
more about your case than you may think she does. What you may consider 
her lack of attention is due more to necessity than to disinterest. 


People tend to feel that the tab for hospitalization and medical care 
runs high enough to entitle them to better service. 


But they’re not buying service in the ordinary sense. They are paying 
for research, highly specialized personnel, drugs, expensive equipment—and 
a concentration of medical knowledge that is available only in a hospital. 


(Incidentally, it’s a good idea to read over your hospitalization policy 
to find out what it actually does cover—and what it doesn’t.) 


During convalescence, watch out for mental depression caused by bore- 
dom. Doctors say this is a strain that can hamper your recovery. 
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Best way to guard against it is to prepare for it. Do this by looking on 
your hospitalization as a chance to do some of the things you have never had 
time to do. For example, it’s an excellent opportunity to do some back- 
ground reading on one of your hobbies. 

A man who is a good patient is making his stay more pleasant, and 
making his recovery speedier and more successful. 


a 


More outdoor living has brought a growing use of binoculars. But buy- 
ing a satisfactory pair can be tricky—some 150 makes, ranging in price from 
$35 to $200, are now on the market. 


Main thing to look for, regardless of price, is solid construction. Prisms 
in flimsy glasses can be jarred out of alignment too easily. You'll find your- 
self paying from $7.50 to $25 to get them fixed each time it happens. One 
test: If hinge action yields smoothly to pressure but stays set after release, 
workmar ship is probably sound throughout. 


Most binoculars sold today are imported, the majority from Japan. 
Bausch & Lomb is now the only U.S. binocular manufacturer. Its glasses 
sell from $160 to $180, are ruggedly built, are guaranteed for life. 


When buying binoculars, make these tests for quality: 
¢ For distortion, focus glasses on a building or pole nearby, bring its 


straight edge near the border of your field of view. The straight line should 
curve only slightly. 


¢ Inferior glasses will show excessive color fringes around the edges of 
viewed objects. Color fringes impair definition. - 


¢ Focus should be sharp across the whole field of view. 


¢ A good test of definition is the distance at which you can read a news- 
paper with glasses of the same magnifying power. 

Most popular, all-around binocular is the 7X, 35mm. (7X means it mag- 
nifies seven times; 35 mm. ‘s the brightness of the image. So-called “night 
glasses,” for example, are 50 mm.) Greater magnifying power makes the 
glasses harder to hold—at 10X, even your heartbeat makes the view dance. 


—e— 


Expect to collect no insurance if the floods damaged or destroyed your 
house—even extended coverage doesn’t extend to flood. But keep a close 
record of the cost for an income-tax deduction. 

You probably can collect fer damage to other personal property in the 
house if you are covered either by (1) a personal property floater; or (2) an 
all-risk, homeowner’s “C” policy. And a comprehensive policy on your car 
may pay for damage to it. 


—s6— 


Note for gun-lovers: The 1956 edition of the Gun Digest is now on the 
newsstands. It has articles and stories by leading firearm authorities, many 
illustrations, latest data on foreign and domestic guns, sells for $2.50. 


-_—e— 


Manners and modes: Your eyeglasses can now match your suit—frames 
are available in charcoal gray, brown, and navy . . . Vodka and iced coffee, 
with sugar and cream to taste, is the newest of summer drinks . . . Diners’ 
Club members can now charge tickets for Broadway shows. 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Aug. 27, (955, lsewo—Business Week, 350 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 





HOW TO PICK PLASTICS 





LOOK WHAT 





... and that’s only the half of it! 


it’s polyethylene, of course . . . [ts unbreakability and resili- 
ency makes molded chemical carboys like this safer to ship and 
use. In fact, inertness to almost all substances makes BAKELITE 
Brand Polyethylene superior not only for carboys but for pipe and 
tubing, spillproof and leakproof bottles, drum liners, and many 
other uses. 

More than this, Polyethylene is the lightest in weight of all 
plastics. Easier handling and shipping economy result. It’s natu- 
rally flexible, even at below zero. Add high impact strength, wide 
selection of colors and finishes, and ease of fabrication and you 
have in Baxexrre Polyethylene a very versatile material for an 
amazing variety of products. 

At Bakelite Company you will find many versatile materials to 
work with. Besides polyethylene there are vinyls, fluorothenes, 
styrenes, phenolics, epoxies, and others 
keyed to your needs. Our booklet, 

“Condensed Reference File of 
Baxe.tre Plastics and Resins,” 


will give you a look at the whole B) 
family. For a free copy write 


Dept. GU-14. 


BRAND 


MOLDING MATERIAiS 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (]%§ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxexrrx and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 








But You UO WELL 


hod o FIRE! 














WHAT'S In STORE 


FOR THE NEXT FOUR? 


The complete findings of McGraw- 
Hill’s eighth annual survey of 
business plans are now available. 

Interesting data on industry's 
planned capital expenditures for 
the next four years are outlined 
in a 12-page booklet titled, ““Busi- 
ness’ Plans for New Plants and 
Equipment 1955-58."" 


Write ua for a copy. 


MCGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, inc. 


Room 2710, 330 Weat 42nd St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


PN ealisltlaik 


Bia itig-Meo} a del elllloltlmCi deh’ aia 


@ Copocity has more than doubled ‘in six years. 
(2) Expansion now in the works or definitely planned Will bring it 


here. 


Proposed new capacity involved in dickerings with ODM would 
bring total capacity to here—more than 2-million tons a year. 


Round Three Gets Under Way 


Aluminum quite some time ago left 
the poundage class and became a ton- 
nage metal. Its growth in recent years 
has been nothing short of phenomenal. 

Since 1950, much of aluminum’s 

has been spurred by government 

wr one in <" am and second ‘ogre 
expansion. ington’s p or 
starting a third mf fizzled when 
capacity went over the 1-million-ton- 
per-year-mark and the government fig- 


ured there was enough aluminum, for 
the time being anyway. 

Now the industry, once again faced 
with shortages, has started the third 
round of expansion on its own (BW— 
Aug. 13°55,p32). Firm plans of Reyn- 
olds Metals Co., Aluminum Co. of 
America, and Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. will add 205,000 tons 
to capacity. This, incidentally, almost 
matches Washington's goal under its 
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Fire-safety is a must in a busy store. Traver- 
tone acoustical ceilings are completely incom- 
bustible, meet strictest fire codes. ‘Travertone 
is quickly installed and can be cleaned or re 
painted readily. 


Imaginative planning helps attract customers to 
Henry's Suburban. Special attendants park 
and deliver cars for customers free of charge. 
Inside, noise-absorbing ceilings of, Travertone 
offer pleasant shopping conditions, 


The beautiful fissured surface of Travertone blends wel: with the décor in this Ladies’ 
Ready-to-Wear Department. Its porous composition soaks up noise, helps maintain 
comfortable quiet at all times, 


with Quiet Branch 


Wichita Store Cultivates Suburbs 


The population trend to the suburbs is 


causing many urban stores to re-exam- . 


ine their marketing strategy. One such 
case is Henry's in Wichita. Although 
this thirty-six-year-old specialty store 
still snaintains a large downtown busi- 
ness, it recently opened a new East 
Side suburban branch to accommodate 
customers from that expanding area. 
To provide comfort and convenience 
for shoppers, Henry's Suburban in- 
cludes up-to-date design features, The 
building’s unique entrance and drive-in 
parking facilities help eliminate on-the- 
street congestion. Inside, attractive 
acoustical ceilings of Armstrong Trav- 
ertone provide a far. more relaxing 
atmosphere for customers by taking 


the distracting noise out of shopping. 

Travertone soaks up as much as 80% 
of the noise that strikes it, keeps the 
store quiet even during busy rush 
hours. A handsomely textured surface 
gives Travertone the smart appearance 
of travertine marble, adds striking 
beauty to the décor. In addition, Trav- 
ertone’s mineral woo! composition is 
completely fireproof. 

Get full details on Travertone and 
the complete line of Armstrong sound- 
conditioning materials from your near- 
est Armstrong Acoustical Contractor. 
Meanwhile, send for your free copy of 
“Armstrong Acoustical Materials.” 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
4208 Indian Road, Lancaster, Penna. 


ACOUSTICAL 


MATERIALS 
Cushiontone® Travertone* Arrestone® 
Minat Corkoustic® 
Perforated Asbestos Board 


* TRADE - MARK 








& 
FORCE FEED 
LUBRICATORS 


K Manzel Force Feed Lubri- 
catore will save their cost many 
times over by forestalling un- 
expected breakdowns and the 

roduction losses that result. 

hey are the answer to depend- 
able, automatic lubrication 
that cannot be neglected. And 
no matter how complex your 
lubricating problems, Manzel 
has the experience and the 
equipment to solve them. 


DIVISHON OF HOUDAILLE-WERSHEY CORP. 


333 BABCOCK S71. 
GUPFALO 10, NEW YORK 





discarded plan for a third round. 
Washington is taking another look at 

the situation. It has a raft of applications 

for fast tax write-offs and other in- 


centives to work on. If all are approved, 
another 330,000 tons of capacity will 
be added. And some of it may material- 
ize even without government incentives. 


Industrial Production: Up and Up 


Steady Climb to New Records 


Industrial production, as measured by 
the Federal Reserve Board index, hit 
the low point of the 1954 recession in 
July and August of that year. Then it 
began to rise — and has been going 


straight up for 11 months in a row. May, 
June, and July of this year successively 
set new records. In July, the level of 
industrial production stood 14% above 
July, 1954. 


lalel=ie aaeleltiailels 


Reaching for an All-Time High 


Shoe production this year is expected 
to hit an all-time high. According to 
recent estimates by the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn., total output will 
run anywhere from 560-million to 585- 
million pairs. Biggest gains so far this 
year have been chalked up by women’s 


play shoes, men’s work shoes, and house 


slippers 

The average factory value per pair 
has been running slightly under a year 
ago, probably berause of the higher pro- 
portion of these lower-priced shoes in 
the total. 
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we can’t buy it 


We can’t buy any more than the number of hours we are aliotted each day or 
the number of days of our years. Yet we have individual choice in the matter 
of how we use our time——a choice that guides the outcome of.our lives, 

Industry has long known that the secret of success lies in taking advantage 
of each unvarying minute. In that regard we'd like to tell you about the 

Axelson lathe, the machine that helps your operators 

work, not harder, but more effectively, so 
that each minute—-each hour—is more 
productive. May we call on you? 


AXELSSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF LU. &. INDUSTRIES, ING 
6160 S$. BOYLE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA . Dealers in Principol Teel Centers of the U. $ 











THIS IS A LAB at an electrical company, not a massive 
machine shop at a metal plant. Here, specialists change 
metallurgy from art to science by takinga .. . 


New View of Metals 


On the grassy knolls overlooking the 
Mohawk River near Schenectady, N. Y., 
General Flectac Co. has added another 

million edifice to its research cam- 
pus. The new building is devoted to 
metallurgical and ceramic research, 
fields in which GE is becoming more 
ind more deeply involved. 

At dedication ceremonies this week, 
company officials emphasized that the 
new lab is not going to take GE deeper 
into the business of the basic metal 
producers, The company will continue 
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its primary role as a user. This is borne 
out, in part, by the new lab itself. 

Unlike GE’s 38 other laboratories, 
it’s not a place for “oe pencil or 
test-tube operations. It's more a uni- 
versal pilot plant where just about any 
known metal or ceramic material may 
be fabricated in semi-commercial quan- 
tities by all the latest processes. 

Also, it’s designed as a pipeline from 
lab to mill. Laboratory “samples” wiil 
take their first faltering steps sowed and 
they will be nurtured along to a point 
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THE NEW CLOSE LOOK at metals is 
symbolized here in photomicrophs, one 
of the tools that the new metallurgy uses. 
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Tonite mith fel 


a World’s Fair of Power 


THE GENERAL MOTORS POWERAMA 
Lake Shore—South, Chicago - August 31 through September 25 


Here’s your chance to mix business with pleasure 

in a big way. 

It's the General Motors Powerama created to cele- 

brate the building of GM's 106,000,000th Diesel { 
horsepower — staged at a fabulous wonderland on 
Chicago's Lake Front. 


Here you'll see Allison Torqgmatic Drives smoothly 
transmitting Diesel engine power — see why these proved 
drives make any engine run better, more efficiently. 
You'll see a wide range of TorQMarTic-equipped machines 
in action, watch them speed through their paces, see them 
change the face of the earth. 


You'll watch Torqmatic-equipped Army tanks and other 
military vehicles performing breath-taking maneuvers — 
see twin-jet Scorpions and a sensational VTO interceptor, 
both powered by Allison aircraft engines. 

And here you'll see a brand-new idea in the world of enter- 
tainment—ihe first Technological Circus—“More Power to 
You"’—an amazing combination of circus thrills—vehicular 
skills and big-time entertainment. 


And best of all, it’s all free. So bring the family — they'll 
enjoy it just as much as you. 


- 


POWERAMA FEATURES 


* Stage show — music, dancers, fun for all 

% World's newest lightweight train 

% Diesel-powered boats, tractors, 
road-building machines 

¥% Oil-drilling rigs in action 

% Mammoth trucks 

% Scores of Diesel-powered units at work 


Allison Division of General Motors, Indianapolis, indiona 





Another up-to-date product gets... 


TALKING POINTS 
and SAVINGS 


with DUREZ PHENOLICS 


These materials offer you a fruitful ap- 

wegen to savings on the production 

ine as well as buyer benefits for your 

ponea Eicher result is profitable... 
th are doubly so. 

For example, a major part of finish- 
ing cost on this new Peirce Magnetic 
Belt Dictation unit was saved by using 
Durez for the five-piece molded case 
and dial panel. The desired color and 
quality of finish is applied by a low- 
cost process that would have beer 
impossible on metal purts. Seing self- 
insulating, the material prevents shorts 
in units, In two belt drum parts it also 
contributes co constant signal output 
needed for distortion-free recording. 


MOLDING oparguse. Structure 
al, electrical, chemical prop- 


erties in many combinations, 
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Courtesy Peirce Dictation Systems Corp. 


Ease in maintaining rigid dimensional 
tolerances and ability to mold-in 
holes, and threaded inserts also helped 
to hold cost down. 

Whether or not you are already us- 
ing plastics, it will pay you to inquire 
into the phenolics today. Call on our 
experience without obligation. 

TO keep abreast of new develop- 
ments is this field, let us send you our 
“Plastics News" each month. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
4008 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Export Agents: Omni Products Corporation, 
464 Fourth Avenue, New York 14, N. Y. 





where it’s possible to interest a basic 
metal producer in undertaking regular 
commercial production. 

¢ Expanding—Dr. J. Herbert Hollo- 
man, manager of the Metallurgy & 
Ceramics Dept. at GE’s Research Lab 
—and, according to the trade, the driv- 
ing force behind GE’s emphasis on 
basic research in metallurgy—claims that 
his new facilities are unique in the 
metal and ceramic industries. But they 
will retain their distinction for only a 
few months. This fall, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. will open a somewhat 
similar facility at Blairsville, Pa. 

GE’s lab is equipped with a greater 
diversity of equipment; Westinghouse 
scientists will be able to work with 
larger “samples.” But far more signifi- 
cant than the differences between the 
two famous competitors are the simi- 
larities of their new labs—and the fact 
that the labs exist at all. 

Why is it, the laymen asks, that elec- 
trical companies like GE, Westing- 
house, or Bell Labs spend more money 
on basic research in metallurgy than do 
the basic metal producers? In _ the 
chemical industry certainly, and in 
most other industries, it’s the basic 
igo who dwarfs everyone else in 

is research spending. 


1. Divided Field 


The explanation isn’t simple, and, 
according to some observers, it isn’t 
even rational. 

Obviously, the electrical industry is 
a major consumer of a wide variety of 
metals, and it’s interested in getting 
the best possible raw materials for its 
products. For example, GE’s metal 
purchases last year included 50,000 
tons of copper, 580,000 tons of steel, 
11,000 tons of aluminum, 140 tons 
of nickel, 52,000 short tons cf tung- 
sten, 1,180 tens ot zinc, 1,500 tons of 
super alloys. When you buv in such 
quantities, you obviously want to know 
what you're getting. 

But at the same time, there are other 
big consumers of metals—the auto- 
motive industry, the railroads, the con- 
struction industry—that have made no- 
where near the contributions to the 
basic knowledge of metals that seem 
to flow endlessly from Bell Labs, West- 
inghouse, GE, and to a lesser extent 
from dozens of other electrical com- 
panies. There’s more than just con- 
sumption behind this trend. 
¢ Reasons—If you talk to researchers in 
the electrical and metal industries, you 
hear four factors mentioned again and 

in: 

Personnel, The electrical indust 
has been firmly committed to researc 
much longer than most others. The 
older companies have bu‘lt up excellent 
reputations at academic institutions. 
This point-of-sale publicity has helped 
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Steel edges...so smooth 
even germs find no hiding place 


® A surgeon’s sczipel blade is difficu/t to produce and the 
big problem is were you'd least expect—forming the 
back of the blade. Unless the edge of the strip steel is 
perfectly round and smooth the backing will not form 
properly, causing the scalpel to cut the surgeon’s gloves, 
providing hiding places for bacteria and making sterili- 
zation most difficult. 

Recognizing this problem, the Athenia Steel Division 


of National-Starndard Company developed a special 
process to provide the special edge needed so a cus- 


tomer could successfully produce the proper shape. A 
small detail perhaps but it contributes to surgical suc- 
cess and has given this customer a competitive advan- 
tage on surgical blades. ) 


Athenia’s production men specialize in development 
service such as this and in addition they produce stand- 
ard spring steels and specialty items to the highest 
known standards of quality and uniformity. 


Why not try Athenia and see what can be done for you. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY + WILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION + CLIFTON, WN, J. 

Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 

REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION «+ DIXON, ILLINOIS 

Industrial Wire Cloth 

WAGHER LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION + JERSEY CITY, N. J, 
Special Machinery for Mstal Dacorating 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION «+ 
Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





OMEONE RECENTLY POINTED OUT that we hadn't 

bought a company in over a year, and asked (in 
a critical tone) if that indicated we were standing 
still, had stopped being “dynamic.” 

We tried to clarify two points for him. 

First, we have never bought a company merely to “dynamic.” We 
will buy our next company the day we find one that can be operated profitably, 
that can contribute to our sound growth and diversificatiun, that can be 
consolidated reasonably well, and that has a price tag fair to both the seller 
and the buyer. There is no purpose in assembling a combination of het- 
erogeneous companies which cannot, individually or collectively, stand the 
test of time, 

Second, we emphasized that our growth has never depended soleiy on 
acquiring companies. To us, our internal research and development programs 
are just as “dynamic” as our acquisitions. 

In addition to our central research laboratory at Pittsburgh, we have 
formal departments at eight plant locations. Our laboratory at East Chicago, 
for example, has gained a national reputation as the best equipped metal- 
lurgical lab in the steel valve industry. Our new meter end valve testing 
station outside Pittsburgh is the largest and most complete “working” 
laboratory of its kind in the world, and should allow us to make substantial 
contributions to the knowledge of measurement and conirol. 

All together, about 235 of our employees are directly involved in research 

. During the past five years, more than 60% of the products 
we've introduced have come out of our own laboratories, In 1954, for in- 
stance, we announced five new designs in the Delta Power Tool Division alone. 

Our strength is built on serving basic and growth industries with essential 
products, Those products come out of our own research quite as much as 
they do from acquisition. The central requirement is that they contribute to 
reaching our long range objective: The greatest possible security for profits, 
and therefore the greatest possible security for the jobs of our people and the 
dividends of our stockholders. 


Since most job training must be done on the job or at the plant site, 
last year we set up a training program on “How to Train.” The 
program was aimed at developing g plant executives in each 
division, and regional and product sales managers—a better under- 
standing of how to teach through proved teaching principles and 
modern visual aids. its greatest value, of course, is for the newer 
men at the plont and regional executive level, but even the veterans 
were surprised at how much more effective the program made the 
training phase of their jobs. 


We have found it helpful to have purchasing agents at the plant level provide 
monthly figures on the number and value of purchase orders issued, value of 
incoming materials received, total purchasing commitments outstanding, plant 
inventory in dollars, and cancellations in dollars. This permits the staff pur- 
chasing department to correlate divisional purchasing activities, and to advise 
on trends. 





* . . 
Gas utilities in this country expect to add about 1,200,000 homes for house- 
heating in each of the next three years, in addition to the 25,806,200 resi- 
dences now using gas. To meet this increased need for gas meters and regu- 
lators, our meter and valve division has built additional production facilities 
in two of its plants, We have also established a new laboratory for regulator 
development and testing. 


One of o series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 3) 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 
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them snare the cream of each year's 
crop of graduates. They pay well; 
though others, notably the Atomic 
Energy Commission, have frequently 
one higher. There are more important 
ures, too: (1) Work goes on in a 
campus-like atmosphere that the brainy 
youngsters seem to go for; (2) there's 
a diversity of problems to capture the 
imagination; and (3) there’s a large 
academic community for social life. 
These attractions have helped make 
GE the world’s largest employer of 
MS. and Ph.D. graduates in metallurgy. 
Westinghouse and Bell Labs are not 
far down the list, ahead of most uni- 
versities and other metal fabricating 
or producing companies. 

tracts. Because they have both 
uality and quantity of research people, 
the clectrical companies have been 
able to snare government contracts, 
Sometimes they've had projects handed 
to them on a platter because they were 
the only outfits with the necessary 
staff or facilities. 

These contracts are important be- 
cause perhaps three-quarters of the basic 
research in metallurgy today is inspired 
by military needs in the fields of Figh- 
= flight, electronics, and nu- 
cleonics. And when basic metals pro- 
ducers look at this side of the question 
they predict gleefully that the elec- 
trical companies’ invasion of their 
province will be beaten back in a 
competitive peacetime world. They 
have still to be convinced that pure 
research can pay its way. 

Competition. The basic metals pro- 
ducers claim they have been doing 
basic research for a good deal longer 
than the clectrical companies, which 
really picked up speed pon 8 after World 
War Il. But at the same time they 
claim that the metal fabricators whose 
demands put the backbone in the basic 
metal producers’ industry-the auto 
makers, the railroads, te construction 
industry—don't want s',per-special met- 
als for their products. Instead, they 
want standard metals at the lowest 
possible cost, and they want to put 
their own trademarks on the products 
that go to the customers. That much 
is clear when you remember that it’s 
not the metal that makes a car obsolete 
after a few years—it’s the styling. You 
can contrast that with demands of the 
jet plane makers. These days, jet planes 
become obsolete not so much because 
of their design but because of the type 
of metals used in them. 

Necessity. Electrical companies claim 
that they were among the first to be 
hampered by limitations in metals. In 
the last generation, in a dozen or so 
fields in which the electrical companies 
have been involved, inventiveness has 
outdistanced metal technology. The 
common, garden varieties metals 
available from the metal producers do 
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That’s what both railroads and shippers 
call Evans DF* equipped cars. And with good reason 
... because box cars so equipped transport lading 
so well that damage in transit is virtually eliminated. 


DF equipped cars provide a cost-and-time- 
saving service to shippers who need no longer pay for ‘‘deadhead”’ 
dunnage. They are designed to permit no slack .. . 
no darnaging load-shifting . . . and full-car capacity loads 
are easily planned through multi-decking. 


Heavier loads per DF car are now increasing 
revenue per car mile for forty-two Class I railroads. 
DF cars are in constant demand as more shippers become 
aware of this “kid glove treatment” for their freight. 


*DF means damage-free, dunnage-free ... only Evans mahes it 


--- LOCKS IN LADING, ELIMINATES 
DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 


FREE SOOKLET! There’s much more to the DF story of interest to both railroads and shippers. 
Write today for your copy of thia interesting brochure to Evans Products Co., Dept. B-8 Plymouth, Mich. 








alin, 


Commands 


AIR Parcel Post 


is noticed first 


OPENED AT ONCE! Air Parcel 
Post packages attract notice — 
get careful treatment all the 
way--are opened btrst upon 
arrival, 


POPULAR! Customers appreci- 
ate speedy, direct delivery — 
send payments, reorders back 


faster, 


SHIPPERS’ DELIGHT! Moilerate 
rates for maximum service — 
no minimum charge. 


fer more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 
And remember that the naw 
certified letter-mall service 
applies to Air Mail tee. 


Advertisement by the Scheduled Airlines 
as & public service for the U.S. Post Ofce 
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SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY, USE... 


AIR Parcel Post 
and AIR Mail 
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AT GE's new metallurgical lab, scientists in white shirts work alongside skilled tradesmen, 


together nudge the science along. 


not always come up to snuff for light 
weight, close tolerances, durability, high 
temperatures, or electrical conductivity 
required in something like airborne in- 
struments. Electrical companies claim 
that metals companies showed no in- 
terest in this minuscule market, and say 
they were forced to do the work them- 
selves. They use this argument to ex- 
plain their work with special foe om 
steels, tungsten filaments, loy, 
transistors, zirconium. 


ll. Art vs. Science 


It’s not too difficult to shoot holes in 
any of these arguments. The fact re- 
mains, however, that scientists at 
Westinghouse, GE, and Bell Labs, 
along with some at the University of 
Chicago's Institute for the Study of 
Metals and Massachusetts Institute of 
lechnology’s Dept. of Metallurgy are 
acknowledged leaders in what is some- 
times called the “new” metallurgy. 

How does this new metallurgy differ 
from the old? In most instances it's 
the difference between a science on the 
one hand and an art or a technology 
on the other. 

Metallurgy has been an art for thou- 
sands of years. Science has been chip- 
ping away at the edges for only a few 
decades. 

* Old Approach—As an art and tech- 
nology, metallurgy grew to tremendous 
size. The capital investment involved 
in production and fabricating equip- 
ment was clearly a deterrent to the in- 
troduction of revolutionary new tech- 
niques. Therefore any changes that the 
old metallurgy suggested had to be 
extremely practical. They had to be the 
kind that would help a company to 


make its products cheaper, faster, or in 
greater quantity. 

You have only to look at the statis- 
tics on steel production over a span of 
years to see i fabulously successful 
the old ,ctallurgy was in its aim. 
Even as late as the turn of the century 
it took almost superhuman strength and 
skill to coax 350 tons. to 400 tons of 
iron from a blast furnace in a 24-hour 
period. Today, a modern blast furnace 
can turn out 1,200 tons in the same 
time. Fifty years ago, the typical hand- 
mill could produce little more than a 
meager half-ton of sheet steel in an 
hour. Today, gigantic rolling mills 
squeeze out sheet steel at an hourly 
rate of 260 tons or more. 
¢ New Look—The “new” metallurgist 
isn’t particularly interested in improv- 
ing the processes that made the metal 
industry a giant. He concentrates on 
furndamentals: What is metal, what is 
corrosion, what is metal fatigue, what 
are the physical and chemical reactions 
involved in alloying? He measures in 
miccons instead of tons. He is con- 
cerned with the broad field of crystal- 
line solids—metals and ceramics--rather 
than any one individual metal. He 
talks of an impurity of one part in bil- 
lions and of dislocations in sub-micro- 
scopic structure. 


ill. Stuff for the Shelf 


“New” metallurgists at Westinghouse 
have produced pure and_ perfect slivers 
of iron which are at least 10 times as 
strong as ordinary iron wire, three times 
as strong as steel piano wire. Dr. Cyril 
S. Smith, formerly chief metallurgist at 
Los Alamos and one of the ee of 
the Chicago Institute of Metals, has 
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STUBBORN 


STUBBORN 
SsTu BBORN ® @ & How long would your production lines run if you froze 


your designs today? Two years? Three years? No matter how good your products, you must con- 

stantly improve them. Such is the stubborn low of competition. For this, America will need many 

more young professional engineers and scientists——for many years to come. For this, more young 

people in high school must be encouraged to prepare themselves for entrance into our engineering 

colleges. A good beginning has been made by many companies 

and by the Advertising Council's “Engineers Wanted” Campaign. 

Your company, too, can help promote engineering as a career. 

To learn more about the Advertising Council and its “Engineers 

Wanted” Campaign, write for the booklets “The Advertising 

Council, What it is-—What it does” and “How your company 

can help promote engineering Os © COre@l.” . 6. .eeeeeeccerecccenee: . . « Advertising Council 
; 25 West 45th Street 

New York 36, N.Y. 
















ClUCS: sm 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 











EMPLOYMENT 


Ma Price Analysis end Contract T 


tion © perform adminietrative duties with 
reapeet to price analysis, price redetermination, 
terminations aud apecial assignments pertain- 
ing to contract administration. At least five 










year® experience in aireraft coat estimating re- 
quired. An exeeliont opportunity with a leading 
airframe manufacturer, Submit complete 
resume, including present salary to Pe 
Husiness Week 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered === 
An Easy, Profitable Sideline. All your customers 


buy Cheistmas carde—for bustness and per. 
sneal use, Here's a unique gallery of personal. 
ined Christmas greetings for those who want 
something different,” No other line like it, Be. 
lection of 122 exclusive designs, including %6 
especially for business firme—all with custom- 
ere name. Wide price range. Up to $5 to 876 
commision on each eate. Pull or part time. For 
elaborate sample outft from fame us old-estab- 
lished firm, write Process Corp., 1960 8. Troy, 
Dept, FPG-6, Chicago 23, Til, 



















Mig’r expending sales to indus- 
try. Interested in agents or organizations pres- 
ently selllag components to ietvomont elec. 
tronte, and meechine mfgr’s ete. capable of 
eclling Droeision years and assemblies to cus- 
tomerm@® apectications Exclusive ar open 
(proughe:.t the country, RW~7196, “Business 

ee 









Office Manager, now ongteved, 
perience, large companies, use 4 volume, 


systema improvement, personn’l, purchasing, 
Now im Chicago area, will relocate, PW i608, 
Husiness Week, 



















Executive & P of 25 yeurs 
ot diversificd experience in automatic machin- 
ery, Inetruments, stampings, machine tools, 





rubber and plastic moldings. Familiar with in- 
ertion, quality control and teating methods 

y \e VP. of Production, Plant Manager and 
‘hiet Engineer has assembled successful record 

of aecompliahment in cost saving and trouble 
shooting sweng background in administration, 
engineering and sales. Able negotiator, person- 
able and energetic Seeking challenging oppor- 
inity with growing progressive company itt 


ne wom upon request, PW.7452, Rust. 




































MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


SOLUTION OF 








Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 320 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO; 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
8aN FRANCISCO; 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Curd Advertisemente— 
Write for Speciai Rates. 









Enginwer, 28, 8 years experience 
opportunity for sales management with small 


co. inte in expansion. Eastern Peana. 
area preferted, PW-7466, Business Week. 

Seles € technical sales position. 
M. A. Chemimty. % yre. industrial resin sales & 


service, 2 yre. research, PW-74 hess 
Week, 











Attorney, chem'st, 

patent and gemrai law experience in corpora- 
tion res pesition utilizing experience as 
corporation lawyer. Age 30, marrie’d, PW-~-7460, 
Business Week. 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted === 


Mfrs. preseatty calling on industriel plants 
itects in Greater N. Y. wishes to take 


and are 
on one additional quality line. RA-7457, Busi 


nene Week 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translation? Languages, Cotatogs, 
Manuals, 1 ey le. B, Film Scripts, Sales 


Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
busi corr d *. typed on your own 
letterhead. Technical and industria! material a 
specialty backed by yeera of experience, Write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York #6, New York. 








Patented Products A Manufacture 
iiuetrated in menthly New Product Digest — 
subscription $10.00 annually — trial copy one 
dollar, Digest E17, Box 2, Austin, Texas, 





Complete 7: programs on firm hosisf 
Faarantecs delivery Mechansers Inc... Bpt, 
‘onn. 


=====Registered Patent Attorney === 


Patent information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 468W4 Warner Bidg., Wash. 4. D. C. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sele 


Machinery For Sale 24 Netco Drill Press, 
Model C-15, Serial No, 1199, new in 1960 and 
used only as standby equipment. Good as new 
condition, Automatic head feed with 2 spindle 
speeds and 12 feeding speeds, equipped with 
2°MT epindies and shoes and 7% H.P., 226-440 
volt, 3-phase motor, See it under p wer at our 
plant, Wells Aluminam Products Company Di- 
vision of Wells Specialty Company, Inc, North 
Liberty, Indiana 
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”... the quest for purity 

shows how the new metal- 

lurgy is developing . . .” 
METALS starts on p.154 


focused attention on the importance of 
surface tension by studying how soap 


bubbles grow and collapse. Dr. Her- 
bert H. om at MIT, and others, par- 
ticularly in England, are otoseed gr 


the arrangement of electrons in metals. 
Scientists at Alcoa and Dow have 
probed deeply into the mysteries of 
corrosion. At Bell Labs, metallurgy has 
become _ practically indistingulshable 
from solid state physics. 

All these examples, and hundreds of 
others that ak be cited, have pro- 
duced packages of knowledge that were 
of no great immediate use when they 
were first turned up. ‘They were knowl- 
edge to be put away on the shelf. But 
as these packages accumulate, we are 
slowly building up a systematic theo- 
retical basis for explaining crystalline 
solids. As each new scientific package 
is put on the shelf, a little of the old 
metallurgical art has to be displaced. 
¢ Where It’s Used-The new metal- 
lurgy makes its best showing in the 
largely military-sponsored fields of high- 
speed flight, electronics, and nucleon- 
ics. But even here the shelf is not yet 
bulging with packages. Bugs are being 


worked out of processes in pilot plants 
and facilities like those at GE and 
Westinghouse. 


The quest for purity in metals is a 
food example of how the new metal- 
urgy is developing. Actually, very little 
is known about metals completely free 
of impurities. A decade ago, it was 
reasoned theoretically that metals of 
extreme purity would have fantastic 
properties. But there was no incentive 
to produce this purity until man learned 
to make full use of the properties of im- 
pure metals already available. 

When jet engines and atomic radia- 
tion came along, we faced for the first 
time situations that called for superior 
properties in metals. So scientists in 
the labs began trying to attain theore- 
tical purity on a commercial scale. ‘They 
were forced to adopt radical techniques. 
Metals were melted in vacuum and in 
inert atmospheres because ordinary air 
contaminated them. And once this 
virgin purity had been attained in melt- 
ing, it couldn't be despoiled during 
processing. So it stayed in inert atmos- 
pheres while men encased in oxygen- 
tilled space suits rolled and forged it. 
‘To measure purity, new test mstrv- 
ments, such as the electron microscope, 
were developed. 

Slowly the packages on the shelf are 
accumulating. Metallurgy is becoming 
a science. END 
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THE TREND 





Where the Credit Pinch Hurts 


The Federal Reserve's moves to restrain credit will 
eventually make themselves felt throughout the economy. 
Interest rates have already risen. But this is not a 
precise or automatic process. In fact, we know sur- 
prisingly little about the way various borrowers are 
affected by a policy of restraint. 

It is clear that all marginal borrowers—and 
credit risks~are promptly affected. And there is also 
a sharp and clear-cut impact on state and local govern- 
ments. The rise in interest rates already has resulted in 
the withdrawal of bond offerings by Detroit, Cook 
County, Ill, and New York State’s Thruway. Here 
the pinch already hurts. 

There has also been a visible impact on housing. 
But this has been a more gradual process. The cost of 
conventional imortgages began rising early this year; 
terms of government-backed mortgages have been 
tightened in a series of actions (BW—Aug.6'55,p25). 
As a result, housing starts have d from an annual 
rate of over 1 3.mnillion in the first half of the year to a 
rate of just over 1.2-million, 

Homebuyers, unlike politicians, are rarely put oif by 
having to pay a little more for their mortgages. But 
the new VA and FHA regulations reducing the mortgage 
term from 30 to 25 years means higher monthly pay- 
ments that will undoubtedly curb many potential 
buyers, 

The effect of credit restraint on consumers and cor- 
porations is much more difficult to assess. But it is 
apparent that interest rates have not gone up Tr 
to cause a drop in demand. Businesses seeking to build 
inventories or to expand plants have not been deterred 
by dearer money. Industry built up its inventories at 
an annual rate of almost $5-billion in the second quarter, 
and this spending pace has not been reduced. 

On the contrary, business borrowing keeps going up. 
For example, business loans in New York City alone 
increased by $123-million last week. Since per 27, 
these loans have shown an increase of $201-million, 
compared to a decline of $380-million a year ago. Taken 
as a whole, business loans now total a record of $23.5- 
billion, up $2-billion over the past twelve months. 

At the same time, there has been no letup in the 
demand for consumer credit. In the last year, total 
consumer credit outstanding has jumped from $28.6 
billion to about $32.5-billion, Installment credit, which 
includes automobile paper, has soared from $21.7-billion 
to $25-billion, And last week, the sales finance com- 
panies borrowed $52-million from the banks. In the 
past four weeks, their bank borrowings have shown a 
contraseasonal hike of $165-million, Clearly, consumer 
credit has yet to feel the pinch. 

This does not mean that today’s curbs on credit will 
not affect at all either consumers or manufacturers’ bor- 
rowings. Competition for the limited credit that is 
available may raise interest rates to a point where the 
price of money will become a prime consideration. If 
that happens, it will probably put pressure on all prices. 


It is this difficulty—the fact that a general policy of 
tightening credit may pinch where you don’t want it 
to, aud may hardly attect other kinds of borrowing— 
that plagues the money managers. If the pressure to 
borrow does rot let up, they may have to tighten money 
still more—and run the risk of creating a real shortage 
of capital for legitimate needs. 

It is here that business can help. The Fed's aim is to 
keep the boom within bounds, to prevent inflation. 
Business can help by showing moderation. For the task 
of preventing inflation is essentially « cooperative effort, 
an acceptance of restraint, in which the business com- 
munity must take the lead. 


Who Are the Unemployed? 


It is welcome news that the Dept. of Labor is 
inaugurating a permanent survey of the unemployed. 
With the Census Bureau’s better count of unem- 
ployment, which wili give us a more accurate picture 
of how many are out of work (BW—Aug.6'55,p148), 
the Labor . will shortly be able to tell us just 
who they are in terms of their vital social and economic 
characteristics. 

Unemployment statistics now are very raw figures. 
They can be misleading. For example, if practically 
all of the 2.5-million presently unemployed are heads 
of families, we have a decidedly different situation than 
if they are secondary wage-earners such as working 
wives or single children. 

Census interviewers now ring a doorbell during the 
day and usually get the housewife as a source for 
ilanattinn on how many are working or workless in 
the family. A maiden aunt who sometimes does some 
dressmaking may at that moment be without a com- 
mission. An eighteen year old son, who has been doing 
odd jobs while waiting to be drafted, may be on his 
way to Chicago, having heard that the railroads are 
hiring track labor for seasonal work. 

At present both of these would be counted as unem- 
ployed—as indeed they are-—but undifferentiated from 
the family-head who was a $100-a-week machinist until 
the shop where he worked closed up or the production 
line got automated. 

Back in 1930, Britain's Lord Beveridge published 
his landmark study of unemployment and made a 
significant contribution to understanding the problem 

showing how there were different kinds a unem- 
ployment ceil seasonal, enone as for 
different kinds of treatment. Although we have long 
known that there were different kinds of unemployed, 
we have been severely handicapped by not knowing 
their proportions in the jobless pool. 

The Dept. of Labor's continuing surveys promise to 
remove that handicap if the states will cooperate. ‘The 
undertaking is important enough so that we hope this 
will become one area of mutual interest in which 
federal-state cooperation is total and smooth. 
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Here's an aircraft beam . . . made the old way. Each 
one of the pieces you see must be handled sepa- 


Harvey precision forgings ae rately, brought to an assembly area, taboriously put 


together with upwards of 40 bolts, almost 200 rivets. 
And it’s only one of many similar beams in a typi- 


making one part cal modern plane. 
do the job of dozens 


ys 





Harvey precision forging can dq the same job bet- 
ter with a single piece. Minimum draft eliminates 
weight... precision design requires only simple 
slotting and boring at attachment points . . . service 
and maintenance time on the finished plane are 
sharply reduced. 
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impact extrusions, aluminum screw machine products and related products luminum 


Also similar products in alloy steel and titanium on application 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Ch 


Ss a like the title for an exciting 
story—and it is! Ford's Thunderbird is 
one of America’s most excit cars, the 
long, low-slung beauty that everybody 
knows at sight and wishes he owned! 

Geon polyviny! materials come into 
the story with colorful interior uphol- 
stery that is rich-looking, yet rugged, 
Fact is, the Thunderbird is a good ex- 
ample of the versatility of Geon poly- 


vinyl materials. The 
parts of the electrical 
protected by Geon-r 
The wide range of 
advantages ot Geon 3 
cess in industry. For 
upholstery sponge 
screening and even we 
A thousand and 0 
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For Geon 1s insulation address: Goodchemco. In Canada: 
nge, riged vinyl! pipe Kitchener, Ontario 
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Gecorative Thunderbird 


GEON RESINS 

GOOD.-RITE PLASTICIZERS 

the ideal teem to make prody 
easier, bette: and more salecble. 


GEON pelyviny! materials 
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GOOD -RITE chemice 
HARMON colors 





